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“Openings to women in ministry: are they fault lines or are they rivers 
in the desert, God’s new thing amongst us? On Holy Ground weaves 
together well-told stories of the Mennonite Brethren Church wrestling 
with emergent openings to women in pastoral leadership over recent 
decades. This wrestling has been working itself out through particular 
persons—these women writers—who have been willing to embody the 
struggle’s burden and hope in their own beings and ministry. With the 
warmth of first-hand account, On Holy Ground rings true with fortitude 
and grace.” 

—Cheryl Pauls, president, Canadian Mennonite University, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


“This book is a gift that comes to all MBs in the form of stories. Important 
stories detailing joy, grief, endurance, and the power of community either 
to grow or stifle gifted leaders in our midst. Honest stories that help us 
understand the experience of women in the past and present MB context. 
And teaching stories that inspire us all to remember the significance of 
vocalized support, opportunities to learn, and the power of a shoulder 
tap. By the end of the book, it struck me as fitting to approach my reading 
space with bare feet—for truly it was holy ground.” 

—Janessa Nayler-Giesbrecht, pastor at Fort Garry MB Church, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


“Theological conversations about women in ministry leadership 
are impoverished when we attend solely to the back-and-forth of 
denominational studies and debates. This ‘small-but-mighty volume 


fills a needed gap because it explores the personal experiences of women 
who have done the hard work of leadership in the context of the local 
church and MB family during a time when they were a minority voice. 
It is an insightful anthology where the reader will hear a multi-valiant 
answer to the question “What does a calling look like?’ and where both 
the challenging and joyful stories are treated with dignity. A heart-stirring 
collection from wise and seasoned leaders.” 

—Brad Sumner, pastor, Jericho Ridge Community Church, Surrey, 

British Columbia 


“I am encouraged, challenged, and inspired by this collection of personal 
stories. The experiences and perspectives of Mennonite Brethren women 
who seek to follow God’s call to serve local churches and the two North 
American conferences are varied, but one common element is the 
important role women play in encouraging other women to minister as 
God calls and equips them. These stories remind me how important it 
is for girls and young women to see women involved in all aspects of 
church life. Our presence confirms and affirms their place in leadership. 
This book is a valuable resource that models the variety of ways God uses 
women in his Kingdom.” 

—Connie Faber, editor, Christian Leader, the magazine of the U.S. 

Mennonite Brethren, Hillsboro, Kansas 


“It is perilous for Christians to make theologically argued decisions 
without hearing deeply the people most affected by those decisions— 
including decisions about women in ministry leadership. On Holy 
Ground offers a remedy by giving voice to women who are gifted 
ministry leaders in the MB Church. Their varied leadership journeys 
are consistently inspiring, but ultimately provocative. Readers with a 
complementarian theology will be invited to appreciate the callings and 
pain of women leaders. Readers with an egalitarian theology will be 
brought up short by how much change is needed until that theology is 
evident in the life of the church.” 

—Andrew Dyck, assistant professor of Christian Spirituality and 

Pastoral Ministry, Canadian Mennonite University (Graduate 

School of Theology and Ministry), Winnipeg, Manitoba 


“On Holy Ground is a rich collection of stories filled with grace, pain, 
gratefulness, joy, and, most of all, cooperation with the Spirit of God, 


who offers all our gifts for participation in God’s purposes. As you spend 
time in the company of these courageous women, you will be inspired by 
their deep love for God and the church. 
—Christine Kampen, pastor of seniors ministry, Bakerview Church, 
Abbotsford, British Columbia 


“I am deeply grateful for my friends, colleagues, and teachers who have 

shared their stories of God’s calling and gifting to follow, serve, and lead 

in the church. Hearing their lived experiences through their own voices is 

profoundly challenging, yet On Holy Ground also offers hope.” 
—Douglas J. Heidebrecht, associate professor of Mission and 
Theology, MB Seminary, Langley, British Columbia, and author of 
Women in Ministry Leadership: The Journey of the Mennonite Brethren, 
1954-2010 


“Having served in Mennonite Brethren pastoral ministry for the first 17 
years of my career, I found many commonalities with my own experiences 
in the stories shared by the women ministers in this book. I spent most of 
that time feeling invisible; it is wonderful to finally feel seen in the pages 
of On Holy Ground. ‘This book is an important step in acknowledging 
and celebrating the contribution women have made to the Mennonite 
Brethren Church while also acknowledging the tremendous sacrifices 
they have had to make in order to do so.” 
-Rev. Rachel Twigg, priest in the Anglican Church of Canada 


“The beautiful and unique stories told herein are truly holy ground. 
Reading them individually and collectively, something inexpressible 
broke my heart open. Something sublime is moving in this book—an 
aliveness that says, “God is at work in our church equally through women 
as through men.’ These stories illustrate that God has a full range of 
gifts for the church, including women who can teach, preach, and lead. I 
pray that On Holy Ground will help local churches and conference bodies 
reach out with grateful hearts and accept those gifted women among 
them, calling and affirming them into their rightful place.” 

—David Wiebe, former executive director, International Community 

of Mennonite Brethren (ICOMB) 


“The road to including women in ministry leadership in the MB 
denomination has not been a straightforward path. As a female MB 


pastor, I hear resonances with my own journey in these pages, and I am 
incredibly grateful for the women who have bravely stepped forward to 
answer God’s calling on their life. The testimonies in this book express 
the struggle, pain, joy, and hope that has marked the shared experience 
of MB women in ministry. Above all, this is a story about God, gifting 
and calling women to participate in his plan of redemption. These stories 
need to be heard in our churches today.” 

~Tabitha VandenEnden, co-lead pastor, Grantham MB Church, 

St. Catharines, Ontario 
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Editor’s note 


his project grew out of a wish to set the lived experience of women 

alongside—or within—the institutional history of women in 
leadership ministry among Mennonite Brethren, as recently written by 
Doug Heidebrecht.” His excellent narrative of denominational meetings, 
motions, and debates on the subject is invaluable, but it was real women 
who were under the spotlight during all that discussion and it’s the voices 
of real women who need to be on record as well with their recollections 
of this history. 

Since I love to read life-writing, whether autobiography, memoir, 
personal essay, or letters—because I learn best, and learn the most, I think, 
from watching and listening to others—I was pleased to accept the MB 
Historical Commission’s invitation to put this anthology together, as well 
as contribute my story. Thank you to the Commission for sponsoring this 
addition to MB history, and especially to executive secretary Jon Isaak 
for his role in producing the book. I’m grateful to Valerie Rempel, a 
Commission member, for writing the introduction, and to Mary Anne 
Isaak and Rianna Isaak-Kraufs for the cover art. 

I'm deeply grateful, too, to every woman who said yes to putting 
herself into the pages that follow. Life-writing is vital as historical genre, 
indeed, and can also be enriching for the writer, as she probes and weighs 
her own life. To be public with it carries some risk, however, and so my 
invitation to every reader is to listen well—with gratitude and interest, 
and without judgment—to the variety of voices here, and to each unique 


* Douglas J. Heidebrecht, Women in Ministry Leadership: The Journey of the Mennonite 
Brethren, 1954-2010 (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2019). 
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expression on the theme. Each woman had her own style and own way 
of structuring her essay. The variations in the “look” of things have been 
retained. 

This collection is, of course, partial. Not every woman I asked 
was able, for various reasons, to contribute. And the list of women I 
could have included is much longer than space allowed. Representation, 
unfortunately, is not as evenly divided between United States and Canada 
as originally intended. (The Historical Commission serves both MB 
constituencies.) I looked for women who had been involved in various 
aspects of the larger women in ministry leadership narrative within the 
denomination. If women of a certain vintage (that is, older women like 
myself) are particularly represented, that too is intentional. The journey 
Mennonite Brethren have been on with female involvement in conference 
and church has been long and laborious, so “long” experience seemed 
important. A number of younger women appear, but another volume 
could easily be written by those presently sensing a call to minister and 
lead, who have landed—or desire to land—in MB churches, and whose 
path in that role is not yet as smooth as they, or I, would wish. 


Dora Dueck 
Delta, British Columbia 


About the cover art: Break and Pour by Mary Anne Isaak and Rianna 
Isaak-Krauf (acrylic 8 ft. x 5.5 ft., 2021). 

Artists’ statement: “Break and Pour is the Lord’s Supper reimagined 
with characters from many Bible stories gathered around Jesus. Do 
you see the woman at Jesus’ feet, breaking open the jar of ointment 
and pouring it on Jesus’ feet, echoing the actions of her Lord? Can you 
find Mary sitting at Jesus’ feet, Martha holding onto her work, Lazarus 
clinging to Jesus for dear life? What about the boy who shared his lunch 
with Jesus, and his mother who packed it? Jesus offers all his followers 
the strength to break themselves open and pour themselves out in love as 
they participate with God in God’s dreams for the world.” 


Introduction 


Valerie G. Rempel 


eae leader I know, now well into retirement, frequently told 
tories about Mennonite Brethren events, conference-related debates 
and decisions, each story inevitably punctuated with “and I was there!” 

I had a similar impulse as I read the accounts of the women who 
have offered the autobiographical essays collected in this book. A lifetime 
in the MB church, many of them in a privileged place of service and 
leadership, has given me a front row seat to some of the events described 
in these pages. And even when I wasn't physically present, the stories told 
evoked my own memories of calling and disillusionment, blessing and 
disappointment, joy and pain. In short, I recognized these women as my 
sisters in a journey led and sustained by God. 

‘The story of how Mennonite Brethren have wrestled with questions 
related to the roles of women in church and society has been told 
elsewhere, most notably in Doug Heidebrecht’s recent book, Women 
in Ministry Leadership: The Journey of the Mennonite Brethren, 1954- 
2010.' Heidebrecht’s work grew out of his dissertation research on 
how Mennonite Brethren have sought to live out a community-based 
hermeneutic, reading and interpreting the Bible together. Using the 
debates about women in ministry leadership as a case study, Heidebrecht 
carefully tracked the conversations happening in formal and informal 


1. Douglas J. Heidebrecht, Women in Ministry Leadership: The Journey of the Mennonite 
Brethren, 1954-2010 (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2019). 
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Introduction 


settings—from study conferences and the floor of the former General 
Conference conventions’ to the minutes of boards and committees, 
through the pages of the MB Herald and Christian Leader, as well as the 
private notes tucked away in archives and interviews with key players 
in those events. If you have not read it, I highly recommend it as a 
companion piece to this collection. It paints the backdrop to the stories 
you are about to read. 

Indeed, this collection was commissioned by the MB Historical 
Commission in response to the reviews and feedback gained after Women 
in Ministry Leadership was published. As Carol Penner’s generally positive 
review of that book noted, given that it was about conference deliberations, 
it wasn't surprising, though still disappointing, that Heidebrecht’s work 
had “very little to say about the actual women who pioneered in pastoral 
leadership.”* The Commission, of which I am a member, took note and 
asked award-winning Canadian writer, Dora Dueck, to serve as editor 
of a collection that might begin to address this missing component in a 
story so intimately connected to Mennonite Brethren women. 

There is both risk and power in first person narratives. Women’s 
accounts of their lives and especially their calling by God into ministry 
service and leadership have often been discounted as misguided. Stories, 
we're told, are too subjective, too focused on evoking an emotional 
response rather than aligning with what is perceived to be biblical truth. 
That the Bible contains numerous stories of women being called and 
blessed by God is sometimes dismissed in favor of passages that seem to 
restrict or even silence women. However, it is in these women’s stories, 
both ancient Scripture and contemporary accounts, that we learn 
something of how God has been and continues to be at work, calling and 
forming people for ministry. After all, making sense of our lives is a deeply 
theological enterprise. Our Christian confession has long been that God 
is actively involved in creation; that God deeply cares for humanity, loves 
it and will ultimately redeem it along with the cosmos itself. We believe 
that God is at work in our lives—calling, guiding, and sustaining us in 
all circumstances. The stories in this book affirm, over and over again, a 
deep sense of God’s presence and goodness. 


2. The General Conference was the original Mennonite Brethren conference structure in 
North America, uniting the U.S. and Canadian churches in a bi-national organization. In 2000, 
delegates voted to essentially end the relationship by divesting itself of the General Conference 
ministries, leaving the national conference structures to work independently of each other. 

3. Carol Penner, review of Women in Ministry Leadership: The Journey of the Mennonite 
Brethren, 1954-2010, by Douglas J. Heidebrecht, Direction 48/2 (Fall 2019): 191-194. 
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A close reader of these autobiographical accounts will notice 
several themes throughout the narratives. One is the impact of another 
collection of essays, produced by a group of MB writers and scholars 
and published in 1992, titled Your Daughters Shall Prophesy: Women in 
Ministry in the Church.’ That book reflected a growing movement across 
a wide range of Christian traditions, including the Mennonite Brethren, 
about the appropriate roles of women in formal church ministry as well as 
a considered re-reading of biblical texts. It emerged out of conversations 
that were begun in the period that scholars refer to as “second-wave 
feminism,” the decades of the 1960s, ’70s, and ’80s in which societal 
roles for women were being contested in the public square. The so-called 
“first wave” took place during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Led by mostly middle-class white women, it focused primarily on legal 
issues such as the right to vote. This second wave grew out of the vast 
American civil rights movement emerging in the 1950s. Often referred 
to as “women’s liberation,” it sought to remove discriminatory practices 
toward women. 

As might be expected, these larger cultural conversations flowed over 
into the religious world as well, prompting mixed responses. In 1974, for 
example, a group of women organized the Evangelical Women’s Caucus 
though concerns that the EWC was quickly growing too progressive 
prompted the formation of the more conservative Christians for Biblical 
Equality in the 1980s. Influential books such as Nancy Hardesty’s Al/ 
Were Meant to Be and Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza’s In Memory of Her 
were on the forefront of emerging feminist scholarship. This was also 
the era of Maribel Morgan’s The Total Woman, Anita Bryant's “Save the 
Children” campaign, and Bill Gothard’s /nstitute in Basic Youth Conflicts. 
‘The lines were drawn, and the debates heated. 

Men and women nervous about the growing attention to 
women’s roles in the church were quick to see these conversations as an 
accommodation to culture, without seeing how culture had been at work 
in forming their own reading of the Bible. Indeed, as I have reflected on 
my own participation in the publication of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, 
I have grown to believe that an important essay was never commissioned. 
The book featured MB biblical scholars exegeting key Scriptures, as MBs 
have long prized efforts to answer the question “what does the Word 
say?” when seeking to discern a way forward. What I think was needed, 


4. John E. Toews, Valerie G. Rempel, and Katie Funk Wiebe, eds., Your Daughters Shall 
Prophesy: Women in Ministry in the Church (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1992). 
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in addition to biblical scholarship, was an essay that helped readers 
understand the way notions of what constitutes godly family structures 
and especially Christian womanhood and manhood had been formed by 
19th-century British and American culture with its rising middle class 
that could afford to divide work into public and private spheres with men 
engaged outside the home and women responsible for the interior world 
of domestic affairs. 

It won’ surprise you that Your Daughters received a mixed response 
from MB readers. Still, as several of the essays that follow will suggest, 
some women found the book liberating and encouraging even as readers 
around them were troubled by it. 

‘The over-arching theme in this collection of essays, however, is the 
writers’ clear sense of being called by God, a call that was affirmed by 
the invitation of faith communities into ministry leadership. Time and 
again, the authors of these essays point to the significance of individuals 
and communities who recognized gifts, welcomed and then blessed for 
leadership, sometimes in surprising and unexpected ways. 

For several of these writers, that inward sense of God’s call on their 
lives was first assumed to mean they needed to marry a pastor or prepare 
for mission work on a foreign field, both traditional avenues for women 
sensing God’s call and wanting to serve the church. The mission field, 
especially, has offered women freedom to participate in ministry teams, 
administer programs, teach and plant churches, in ways that pushed far 
beyond the boundaries of the sending church. In fact, MBs have a long 
history of welcoming women, both single and married, into missionary 
service. Until the mid-1950s, MBs even regularly ordained women 
serving as missionaries, only ending the practice by a vote at the 1957 
General Conference convention to replace women’s ordination with 
commissioning as part of a larger movement to distinguish between the 
two practices.* Invitations to serve in local church ministry, as described 
by many of these writers, were experienced as a welcome surprise and 
again, confirmation of God’s call in their lives. 

The affirmation of a community of faith is especially relevant for 
those who have been shaped by an Anabaptist sense of the church as a 
voluntary community of believers joined in a common desire to follow 
Jesus. The role of the people of God in identifying and calling people into 
ministry has marked a Mennonite Brethren approach to leadership. That 
kind of affirmation has served as a powerful and trustworthy confirmation 


5. Heidebrecht, 25. 
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of an inward sense of God’s call. It allowed many of the women you will 
meet in these pages to move into unanticipated leadership roles in local 
church settings, as well as conference-level boards and ministries. Rather 
than being “power-hungry,” an accusation too often directed at women 
in leadership, the church’s call becomes a validation of giftedness and 
God’s calling. 

This is not to ignore the stories of pain and frustration that also lie 
in these pages. That, too, is a theme that runs through many of these 
essays. Whether experienced in careless remarks, unfair policies, subtle 
or overt efforts to limit or even exclude, these women also speak of the 
challenges, often leading to deep exhaustion, when facing opposition to 
their leadership. 

Some of that pain is related to the General Conference convention 
held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in July 1993. There, the General Conference 
Board of Faith and Life presented a proposal that would have allowed 
local congregations to essentially “do what was right” in their own 
contexts, allowing for a diversity of practices related especially to women’s 
pastoral leadership. In the end, this proved too difficult, and the proposal 
was defeated. This was followed by one last “clarifying” resolution made 
in 1999, as one of the final acts of the about-to-be-disbanded General 
Conference. It blessed women for all ministry roles except senior pastoral 
roles and ordination. Since then, the U.S. and Canadian churches have 
operated in separate national conference structures with the Canadian 
conference eventually moving to allow local congregations freedom in 
both directions—to be more restrictive of women’s ministry leadership 
or more expansive. 

I recount this history because it, too, is part of the backdrop for the 
essays in this book. The writers are predominantly Canadian, reflecting, I 
think, the willingness of the Canadian conference structure to bless local 
congregational autonomy. Still, there is also a generational difference. 
Those present at the 1993 General Conference convention or following 
it in the pages of the MB Herald and Christian Leader, heard the “no” 
of the delegates in painful ways. I recall my own presence at that event 
(yes, I was there!) and the speech that formed in my heart and mind. I 
remember wanting to remind the delegates that we were their daughters. 
They couldn't support Christian education, fund our youthful mission 
trips, teach us to love the church as the body of Christ, and then limit 
our adult service to “helping” gifts and children’s ministry, as significant 
as those gifts and ministries are. Surely the church could do better. 
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It is a joy to read in these pages that, in many instances, it has done 
better. Despite the limitations and occasional hardships, what comes 
through in these essays is a profound sense of privilege to be called by 
God and to serve the church. We are fortunate to be trusted with these 


stories. 


Valerie G. Rempel taught church history and 
theology at Fresno Pacific University Biblical 
Seminary, formerly Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary in Fresno, California, for 25 years, 
ending her service there as Vice President and 
Dean of the Seminary. She currently works as a 
Director of Accreditation for The Association of 
Theological Schools, a position that allows her to 
indulge her love of travel. An active churchwoman, 
she has served on boards and committees from the 


congregational level to the global level. She lives 
in Fresno and attends North Fresno Mennonite 


Brethren Church. 


Girl and God 


Laura Kalmar 


his is a story of strength and bravery. Of disappointment and loss. 

It's a story about coming of age. Ultimately, it’s about a girl and 
God; about hearing the call to leadership and following the One who 
calls. 

My personal calling has been shaped by faith, compassion, and 
creativity—by a belief that I have been invited to leave the world a more 
beautiful place than I found it by sharing God’s transforming beauty with 
others. 


Young adulthood (1990-1997): eager idealism 
I was 21 years old when I started attending Willingdon (Mennonite 
Brethren) Church in Burnaby, B.C. It was the early 1990s and my curls 
were just recovering from the big hair craze of the ’80s. My friends and 
I spent hours dreaming of meeting a godly man, getting married, and 
pursuing a life of ministry with our spouses. 

We shaped our thinking around Elisabeth Elliot's Passion and Purity, 
a book that encouraged women to wait patiently and prayerfully for a 
husband of God’s choosing, carefully guarding our hearts and keeping our 
sexual desires in check until that time. To some degree, we were told to be 
suspicious of love, recognizing it as a trap that could steal away affection 
for Jesus. We were also told to be wary of female sexuality, recognizing our 
femininity as a source of temptation to our Christian brothers. 
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Although we were Elliot fangirls, shaped by the prevalent evangelical 
theology of the day, we didn’t become isolated homebodies. We were 
quite capable of giving God a hand while we waited (with absolutely pure 
thoughts, of course), longing for our prayers for marital bliss to come to 
fruition. I remember several picnic dates planned and executed by our 
twentysomething group of “Burnaby Babes.” We attended many friends’ 
weddings, applying a bit of extra mascara and secretly hoping we would 
meet the “one” God was preparing for us. 

Our highest goal was to become the perfect helpmate for a man in 
ministry. This was fully aligned with the teaching we were hearing from the 
pulpit on Sunday mornings. Women had an equal, yet complementary, 
role to play in the home and church. We never questioned the fact the 
church’s pastoral staff and elder board were all males; this was as it should 
be. 

We admired contemporary leaders like Indira Gandhi and Kim 
Campbell for their roles in politics and society, but there was a clear 
division between church and culture when it came to women’s roles. 
Having grown up within the Catholic church, this didn’t faze me— 
priests and bishops were all men; yet I had seen the influence that women 
(such as my mother, grandmother, and parish nuns) could have on the 
faith formation of others, especially children. 

I was unaware of the larger—and often strained—conversation 
taking place in the wider conference, and of B.C.’s role in the discussion. 
In July 1993, the binational General Conference had brought a resolution 
to the convention floor in Winnipeg in an attempt to allow for diversity 
of conviction and practice regarding women in ministry leadership that 
ultimately failed. The debate was causing theological and relational 
division. 

Meanwhile, doors began to open for me. 

I was surprised when I received an invitation to step into a leadership 
role during my final years at university. I had decided to put my post- 
secondary education on hold for a year, deferring my teaching practicum 
to embark on a five-month mission trip across Canada. Randy Friesen, 
then leader of Youth Mission International (a short-term discipleship 
program run by MB Mission), asked me to co-lead with a male member 
of the very first ACTION team. 

From January to May 1993, we traveled across the country in a van, 
braving winter blizzards and staying in the homes of Mennonite Brethren 
hosts. We shared the good news of the gospel through drama and mime 
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with high school students in various venues, from the Banff Centre of 
the Performing Arts to West Edmonton Mall to local prisons. Most of us 
were barely out of high school ourselves, testing our faith, worldview, and 
self-perceptions through a short-term ministry experience. 

My co-leader and I quickly figured out what it meant to lead together. 
We prayed for our team members, organized travel logistics, spoke at 
events, and led times of worship together. Over those five months, we 
staged 73 performances in 26 churches, 24 schools, two Bible schools, 
and six prisons. 

Two years later, during my second short-term mission trip with 
YMI, I was given another opportunity to lead. I spent the summer of 
1995 in the Maritimes, learning what it meant to be a servant leader, as 
our entire ministry team lived together in an old fire station in Lower 
Sackville, Nova Scotia. We quickly discovered the joys and challenges of 
sharing a small space with ten roommates, and what it meant to look to 
the needs of others. 

One afternoon, I sat in a hospital emergency room with one of our 
team members, waiting for the doctors to put a cast on her broken leg. 
I called her father with trepidation, knowing he was a doctor himself, 
and explained what had happened. He was understandably concerned. 
I had to muster as much leadership courage as possible in order to calm 
his fears, as his young daughter sat miles away in a Nova Scotia hospital. 

Those leadership opportunities shifted something inside of me, 
probably ever-so-slightly at that point. I felt empowered. I felt affirmed. 
I felt closer to Jesus and more certain of who he had made me to be. I 
began to recognize that one of the gifts he had given me was leadership. 
That word was spoken into my life by the community around me and 
confirmed by the opportunities arriving on my doorstep. That fact both 
surprised and energized me, pushing at the edges of my beliefs. 


Seminary (1997-2000): new horizons 
Following my university graduation and three years’ teaching at 
a Christian elementary school in Vancouver, Willingdon Church 
supported my desire to attend seminary. In a step of obedience to Christ 
and to the community with which I now identified, I was baptized as an 
adult believer. Several friends, family members, and students circled the 
baptismal tank in what they called “the splash zone,” laid hands on me 
and prayed. I had now become a true Anabaptist! 

I moved to Fresno, California, and registered for a one-year 
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certificate in Christian studies at Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary. 
There, my theological understanding grew, as did my involvement with 
the larger MB denomination. 

On campus, I was surrounded by faculty and staff who supported 
young leaders, particularly young female leaders. I benefited from the 
mentorship of professors such as Valerie Rempel and Delores Friesen, 
and was encouraged to extend my studies to complete a three-year MDiv 
degree in family ministries. 

In seminary, I stumbled upon a book called Your Daughters Shall 
Prophesy: Women in Ministry in the Church, edited by John E. Toews, 
Valerie Rempel, and Katie Funk Wiebe. I was completely unaware of 
how controversial the book was among the broader constituency. That 
volume introduced me to Acts 2:17 with its promise of God’s Spirit 
poured out on all people—including women. | steadily clung to that 
verse as I walked toward a future in ministry. 

My thoughts raced back to my confirmation ceremony in 
the Catholic church when I was in grade seven. The morning of my 
confirmation was one of the most spiritually defining moments of my 
life, along with my adult baptism. I stood in front of my small parish in 
Burnaby, B.C., along with a handful of other well-dressed confirmands, 
wearing a 1970s peachy pink dress and slingback heels, feeling tall despite 
my short stature. I faced Father Chang with his sincere smile, a candle 
eagerly burning in my hand, ready to confirm the promise my parents 
and godparents had made at my baptism ceremony when I was an infant. 

“Will you follow me all your life? There’s no turning back. Make a 
choice—and I will set your feet on a clear path.” I distinctly heard the 
voice. The voice of God calling me to lifelong discipleship. Even at 12, I 
recognized the seriousness of the vow I was about to make. I knew it was 
a holy moment and I was ready to say “yes.” Ready to serve with my life. 

“In the last days, God says, I will pour out my Spirit on all people. 
Your... daughters will prophesy.” The Spirit was definitely at play in my 
life. My calling, which began when I was 12 in the Catholic church and 
was renewed at my adult baptism, began to flesh itself out in unexpected 
and divine ways. I was slowly discovering who I was as a disciple of Jesus, 
and as a leader within the Mennonite Brethren. 


Pastoral ministry (2000-2005): joys and challenges 
After graduating from MBBS in 2000, I began serving as children’s 
pastor at Bakerview MB Church in Abbotsford, B.C. Bakerview was one 
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of the MB congregations that affirmed women for ministry leadership, 
and they invited me to fully participate in pastoral duties, from preaching 
to visitation to leading prayer meetings. I joined a group of others on the 
pastoral team under the senior leadership of Michael Dick. 

My primary ministry was to families and children. It was a joy to 
invite children to know, love, and follow Jesus, and to include them in 
authentic ways in the church community. 

During my five years at Bakerview, there were times I hit a “glass 
ceiling.” Just a few months after joining the church, the youth pastor and 
I took a group of high school students to a small interior town where we 
ran a weeklong VBS program for a sister congregation. Traditionally, the 
accompanying pastor would preach during the worship service on the 
closing Sunday. But I was kindly informed that I wouldn't be invited to 
the pulpit that year. 

I was fairly confident in my preaching abilities and had been affirmed 
many times for my skills in public speaking and teaching; I knew this 
incident wouldn't crush me. But I was sad. Sad and disappointed that 
barriers like this existed in the church; that at least half the church didn’t 
have the freedom to fully share their gifts, bless the rest of the Body of 
Christ, and participate in Jesus’ missional call to the world. 

Similar feelings emerged when it was my turn to preach on a Sunday 
morning back at Bakerview and several congregants walked out of the 
sanctuary when I approached the pulpit. 

Despite these challenges, my leadership skills continued to develop. 
Now in my early 30s, I began to receive more opportunities to exercise 
my gifts and serve the wider church. 


Conference leadership: open spaces 
In March 2001, I was part of a new initiative spearheaded by Canadian 
conference executive director David Wiebe called Open Space for Young 
Leaders. We gathered to discuss the question: “How will the Mennonite 
Brethren conference discern, develop and retain the church leaders it 
needs for the next ten to 15 years?” We identified several key themes, 
including the need to call and affirm women for leadership within the 
church. It was humbling to recognize I was one of the young women 
being called and affirmed. 

In February 2002, I joined 28 other Mennonite Brethren leaders at 
the Leading Women conference, a national event in Toronto spearheaded 
by the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada. 
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Those were the days I wilted at the thought of getting on a plane. 
I had developed a terrible fear of flying when I was a seminary student 
in California. I would board the plane and begin to shake and sob, tears 
streaming down my face, quietly singing worship songs to calm myself. 
I can’t imagine what my seat mates thought! I felt totally out of control 
inside that metal tube, hurtling through the air at ridiculous speeds. 

Miraculously, I managed to arrive intact at the Leading Women 
conference site. But I felt it was important to name the fear and not be 
ashamed of the tears. I had often heard that “public displays of emotion” 
were a sign of weakness and a detriment to leadership. Over the years, 
I would learn that deep feelings were something to embrace, that they 
brought a level of humanity and compassion to the table. Emotions were 
gifts in the decision-making process. 

At the Leading Women event, we claimed Jeremiah 1:5 as our word 
from the Lord: “Before I formed you in the womb I knew you, before 
you were born I set you apart” (NIV). The verse was an affirmation of 
our identity as God’s children, made in his image, and a bold statement 
of purpose. 

The event featured speakers who excelled in their fields, women who 
demonstrated vulnerability and spiritual vitality, such as Lorna Dueck of 
Crossroads Communications, a popular Christian TV host and arguably 
the most identifiable female evangelical figure in Canada at the time. The 
keynote speakers covered topics such as how to courageously live out 
your unique destiny in Christ, how to mentor and be mentored, and how 
to learn through brokenness. 

The lessons presented in the workshops weren't relevant only for 
women. Indeed, they applied to all leaders. 

I was quoted in the WB Herald at the time, saying, “Many wonderful 
insights were shared... from the areas of business, politics, law, media, 
and the arts, giving the conference great scope and depth. The conference 
provided a forum for encouraging women to exercise their God-given 
gifts of leadership in a positive and celebratory way.” 

A few years later, I found myselfat Gathering 2004. I was now serving 
as chair of the Board of Discipleship Ministries, part of the leadership 
structure of the Canadian conference. I sat on stage, presenting a board 
update alongside the chair of the Board of Faith and Life (BFL), Walter 
Unger. The elder statesman was another godly role model to me. Wally, 
a fellow member of Bakerview Church, would proudly—and sometimes 
defiantly—introduce me as his pastor. I smiled inwardly. 
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As chair of the Board of Discipleship Ministries, I also served as a 
member of the Canadian conference’s executive board. Those were the 
days of national restructuring with Les Stahlke’s Governance Matters, a 
pivotal time in the denomination which required creativity, courage, and 
keen discernment by members of the board. I was adding new tools to 
my leadership toolbelt. 

During one memorable communion service, David Wiebe invited 
me to help serve the communion elements. We passed around the simple 
elements of bread and grape juice as symbols of Jesus’ sacrifice and call 
to reconciliation. I was in tears as David recognized my gifts and called 
me to lead in a very public way. It was yet another powerful symbol. I 
recognized how essential it was for men to affirm the gifts and calling of 
women within the church. I knew that without brothers like David and 
Wally, who affirmed God’s call on my life and opened spaces for me to 
lead, I wouldn't be where I was. 


WIML conversation: a new resolution 

Following that Gathering 2004 event, the national BFL decided to host 
a series of one-day learning and listening forums across the country to 
discuss the issue of women in ministry leadership, hoping to engage a 
large number of local congregations in the conversation. The conference 
was searching for a way to achieve consensus based on shared convictions 
in a decades-old debate. It was time to study Scripture together, and to 
again seek God’s heart for women and their role within the church. At 
that point, the official MB stance in Canada was that all positions were 
open to women save the role of senior pastor. 

I attended the BFL symposium held at King Road Church in 
Abbotsford, B.C., with keynote speakers Doug Heidebrecht and Dr. 
John Neufeld. Doug’s research opened Scripture to me in new ways and 
provided a number of theologically important “ah-ha” moments. As I 
sat in the wooden pews of the sanctuary under the formidable A-frame 
structure, I knew I was on the precipice of discovery. 

I learned how Jesus consistently called women and empowered them 
beyond the confines of their culture. In fact, women received the good 
news of Jesus’ resurrection and announced the gospel to the disciples, 
becoming the very first evangelists (Matthew 28:6-7). Phoebe served as a 
leader and deaconess in the early church (Romans 16:1-2). And women 
were among the financial benefactors of Jesus’ ministry (Luke 8:1-3). 
These biblical women came alive to me in fresh ways and became my 
scriptural role models. 
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Rather than limit or restrict women according to gender, as would 
have been culturally acceptable and expected, Jesus valued these women’s 
gifts and opened new doors of opportunity for them. He called them to 
participate in authentic and meaningful ways. 

During that symposium, I came to know myself as boldly and 
unapologetically “egalitarian’—a theological view where women and 
men are equal in value and role capability. Those with an egalitarian 
understanding of Scripture believe that roles in the home, church, or 
society should not be gender-based or gender-restricted. 


MB Herald leadership (2005-2010): deeper still 

In spring 2005, about six months after Gathering, I flew from B.C. 
to Winnipeg for a job interview. I was greeted at the airport by John 
Graham’s 1963 abstract mural, “Northern Lights,” with its sweeping 
oranges and yellows on tile and plexiglass. The city had a retro feel, 
compared to Vancouver’s modern coastal vibe. For me, it seemed like 
“going backwards,” since Winnipeg was where my maternal grandfather 
had been born. I grew up hearing stories of how Grandpa's blacksmith 
skills were forged in the poverty of the city’s Great Depression, and how 
he had been lured away by the promise of the coast, kicking the snow off 
his boots as he left. 

But I soon discovered a promise of my own in Winnipeg. New 
opportunities lay before me, with an invitation to relocate to the prairies 
and become editor of the Mennonite Brethren Herald, the denomination’ 
monthly periodical in Canada. The magazine’s editorial model was 
envisioned as “limited free press”; although owned and paid for by the 
national conference, it also served to reflect the conversations and issues 
raised at the local church level—a vehicle to inform, teach, support, 
celebrate, and question. 

The search committee sat around the table and asked me how I 
viewed the role of editor. The answer was clear to me: the role was akin to 
that of a pastor. Each month, the editor would shepherd readers and help 
shape the denomination’s theological conversations. She was responsible 
for amplifying diverse constituent voices while rallying readers around 
the MB Confession of Faith. I would be the second woman (after Susan 
Brandt) to hold the position and was honored to be given such enormous 
responsibility. 

For ten years, our team shaped each issue, inviting a variety of 
writers, photographers and theologians to share their gifts with the family 
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of faith. During my tenure as editor, we took the magazine from black 
and white to full color, developed a new digital presence, and began 
to engage on social media. We tested new ideas and writing styles. We 
explored key theological questions of the day—from women in ministry 
leadership to biblical hermeneutics to human sexuality. 

During the early part of my time at the Herald, | felt the national 
conference was full of possibility and promise. I felt affirmed and 
supported in my role. 

Less than a year after arriving in Winnipeg, I met my husband and 
we married soon after. On our first date, arranged by mutual friends, 
we attended a Manitoba Moose hockey game (where, as Jason likes to 
remind me, I was particularly indecisive as I tried to order a simple hot 
dog, likely thrown off by his good looks), followed by a late-night meal 
at a local Italian restaurant. 

As cottony flakes fell from the sky on that cold prairie night, Jason 
and I discussed our views of marriage and partnership. Our perspectives 
were a lifetime away from those found on the pages of Passion and Purity. 
We envisioned a marriage not based on the model of wife as submissive 
helper and husband as “head,” but on mutuality, shared experience, and 
personal growth. My theological views had shifted measurably since my 
days at Willingdon Church. 


Gathering 2006: pivotal decisions 

Meanwhile, the denominational conversation around women in ministry 
leadership continued in Canada, climaxing in a new BFL resolution 
brought to Gathering 2006 in Calgary, Alberta. This time the BFL was 
offering congregations the freedom to individually discern their position 
on women in ministry leadership, allowing for differences across the 
country. The hope was to create unity rather than uniformity. 

I attended Gathering 2006 as an official reporter for the MB Herald. 
It was an exhausting and emotionally charged event, with delegates 
unsure of whether the board would achieve the consensus they sought. 
No one wanted a repeat of the 1993 convention. 

I recall delegates from several congregations flying in for the final 
hours of the meeting (on day three of a three-day event), just to be 
present for the vote. To me, this seemed antithetical to our Anabaptist 
understanding of a community hermeneutic. I realized most delegates 
didn’t come to the event believing their theological positions would 
change. But I felt that unity could only be maintained if people engaged 
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in conversation with the larger body, despite differing views. Most of the 
late-arriving delegates felt their local congregations had already studied 
and discerned the matter together—no further conversation required. 

In the end, the resolution passed with 77 percent approval: “It 
is evident that individuals and congregations practice a diversity of 
convictions based on different interpretations of Scripture as it regards 
the church’s freedom to call women to serve in ministry and pastoral 
leadership. On this non-confessional issue, the Board of Faith and Life 
recommends that the Conference bless each member church in its own 
discernment of Scripture, conviction and practice to call and affirm gifted 
men and women to serve in ministry and pastoral leadership.” 

I was relieved and elated when the ballot results were announced, 
believing the resolution would provide new freedom for women to 
participate in Christ’s kingdom mission. But I also wondered whether 
the resolution was too open-ended. 

“I hope this new freedom doesn’t move us backward as a family of 
faith,” I remember musing, an uneasiness settling in my heart. Indeed, the 
fear was that congregations would become even more restrictive toward 
women in ministry. Today, it’s unclear whether the 2006 resolution had 
the effect of releasing more women into ministry within Canadian MB 
churches, despite the fact that several churches did call women into 
senior pastoral roles soon after. 


Next steps (2010-present) 

Following David Wiebe’s retirement as Canadian conference executive 
director in 2010, the Mennonite Brethren in North America, who have 
always been shaped by Mennonite, German Baptist, and Lutheran Pietist 
theologies, became heavily influenced by NeoReformed evangelical 
thought. I witnessed the results of that shift. Many believed the church’s 
flourishing was dependent on prophetic, Spirit-led male leadership. 
Women’s voices were largely silenced (along with the voices of other 
marginalized groups) and men with big, bold dreams took charge. 

The shift in leadership meant less room for diverse voices in the 
denominational periodical, and less appetite for authentic dialogue or 
questions. The magazine began to change. The Herald became more of 
a mouthpiece for conference leadership and many readers began to tune 
out. At the same time, society as a whole became less interested in print 
media following the rise of the digital era. It was the beginning of the end 
of the magazine. 
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In 2015, I left my role as editor of the MB Herald to take a leadership 
position with Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) Canada as associate 
director of communications and donor relations. My departure was 
bittersweet. Yes, MCC held the possibility of new leadership learnings. 
Yes, there were new opportunities to serve the wider Anabaptist church. 
And, yes, I believed God had released me from the Herald, giving me a 
deep sense of peace. 

But there was still an unhappy awareness that the national conference 
was not a place where I, as a woman in leadership, could continue to grow 
and thrive. I pray this will not be true for the next generation of young 
women— including my own daughter or those at Eastview Community 
Church in Winnipeg where ’m now a member—rising up to take their 
place within the Mennonite Brethren. 


A note of thanks 

During my time as editor of the MB Herald, 1 stumbled upon an 
interpretation of Proverbs 31:10-31 that views the Hebrew poem, 
addressed to a “woman of valor,” as a blessing to speak over someone, 
rather than a to-do list to accomplish. The Eshet Chayil is a celebration of 
character and faith. 

In that spirit, I celebrate the many women who shared their gifts of 
character and faith with me over the years. I watched these women lead 
with wisdom, grace, courage, and love; they inspired and motivated me; 
they walked and talked and cried with me; they shared deeply from their 
own learnings; they spoke into the life of the larger denomination as 
passionate followers of Jesus. Mary Anne Isaak, pastor and mentor from 
seminary days. Lorraine Dick, pastor, mentor, and fellow conference 
leader. Sharon Johnson, educator and co-laborer. Gay Lynn Voth, 
professor and mentor from Bakerview Church days. Dora Dueck, writer 
and MB Herald colleague. Mary Reimer, pastor and wise elder from 
Winnipeg days. The list goes on. 

The journey of a leader is one of servanthood, self-discovery, and 
persistence. Ultimately, it is one of calling. That calling is a holy summons, 
whether it comes through the voice of Jesus himself, or through the 
people of God who beckon and affirm. 

Scripture verses such as Esther 4:14 have served as North Stars 
throughout my years of ministry, guiding my hopes and prayers for the 
future: “And who knows but that you have come to your royal position 
for such a time as this?” For such a time as this, 1 would tell myself as I 
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embarked on each new adventure. Who knows what God has in store 
for this season? Who knows where Jesus will call me to serve as a leader 
among his people? 

I am thankful I embraced the call to leadership. For 30 years, 
through all the joy and trials, I have been honored to lead, serve and 
create something beautiful within the family of Mennonite Brethren. 


Laura Kalmar lives in Winnipeg with her husband 
and two children, surprised she is now a full- 
fledged sports mom, having herself failed at most 
athletics. She works as director of marketing and 
communications for MCC Canada and attends 
Eastview Community Church, where she serves in 
children’s ministry. 
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live on the side of Sumas Mountain and some mornings when I wake, 

I look down into a valley filled to the brim with fog. The sun is shining 
up where I am but in order to get to where I have to go, I will need to 
descend into the fog. The path that has led me into ministry within the 
Mennonite Brethren Church and beyond has often been almost entirely 
shrouded in foggy mystery and unanswered questions. These words 
from Isaiah 42:16 have been my faithful companion on this journey, 
prompting me to hear God’s voice reaching to me in the swirling fog: 
“T will lead the blind by ways they have not known. Along unfamiliar 
paths, I will guide them. I will turn the darkness into light before them 
and make the rough places smooth. These are the things I will do. I will 
not forsake them.” 


Early years 

I went to seminary for the first time at age four when my family 
relocated from St. Catharines, Ontario, to Fresno, California, so my 
father could attend Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary. My earliest 
and fondest memories revolve around that campus and the carefree 
days spent playing with the other children who lived in the Seminary 
Court apartments—days spent splashing in the pool and playing in the 
tree fort our dads built for us. The entire campus became our home as 
we roamed the property to climb trees, collect feathers, and explore 
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the nooks and crannies of various buildings when classes were not in 
session. 

From my earliest years, the Mennonite Brethren conference provided 
a space of safety, sanctuary, and belonging. It was here we became close 
family friends with other pastors and conference leaders who would 
continue to play a significant role in my life and ministry journey. After 
three years of studies at MBBS, my father graduated with his MDiv and 
our family moved to Greendale, British Columbia, where he became lead 
pastor at Greendale Mennonite Brethren Church. 

My first inklings of a call to church leadership began at a very young 
age. My parents would occasionally connect socially with friends from 
their student days at the MB seminary. While the women would tend 
to gather in the kitchen as they prepared meals or cleaned up, I would 
instead hide away in a corner of the living room where I could listen to 
the men speak about the joys and frustrations of pastoral ministry. If 
they went for a walk, I tagged along to hear them discuss the conference 
issues of the day. The energy and passion that resonated through my 
entire being during these conversations was something I had never before 
experienced. Although always afraid I would be reprimanded for being 
where I did not belong and sent away to join the women in the kitchen, 
I never was. It was in these conversations that I felt most fully myself. 


High school 
I grew up in a home where my gifts were affirmed and not limited by 
gender expectations. I never felt pressured to learn specific life skills 
because of my gender or feel it was inappropriate for me to pursue 
interests not typical for girls my age. My parent’s expectations for me 
as their only daughter seemed no different than their expectations for 
my two brothers. My father—Harry Heidebrecht—was particularly 
influential in my perception of myself as having a potential calling to 
church leadership. I always had the sense he took me seriously and was 
proud of me. Because he was involved in various leadership roles in the 
MB conference, we would have serious conversations about the struggles 
and challenges the Mennonite Brethren faced. I soon knew most key MB 
leaders by name and had the opportunity to interact with many of them. 
I had a growing sense these were my people and an emerging conviction 
that this was the community where God was calling me to use my gifts. 
Greendale MB Church became an empowering and affirming place 
to test my gifts for ministry. By my early high school years, I was teaching 
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Sunday school, organizing singing groups, and playing piano for services. 
Most formational, however, was the space I was given to lead within 
the youth group. Our youth sponsor, Rusty Reimer, was invariably 
supportive of my leadership involvement in a host of youth planning 
committees. One of my greatest joys was to be part of a team of both 
high school and college-aged leaders who had a vision for nurturing a 
youth group that would be a safe place for an eclectic mix of people 
from all sorts of backgrounds to find belonging and to experience God’s 
unconditional love. Although sometimes concerned that I was too 
outspoken at leadership team meetings, I was never silenced but only 
affirmed for the passion of my vision and convictions. 

Growing up in a pastor’s family gave me a ringside seat to the 
church in action. Sometimes it was a spectacle of great beauty as the 
church lived up to its calling. Sometimes it was a disappointing debacle 
as politics, ambition, and self-righteousness were evident in ways that 
must have grieved the heart of God. Despite seeing the church not only 
at its best but also its worst, however, God gave me a passionate love for 
his people in their imperfection and failure as well as their potential for 
great goodness and beauty. 

I also loved my Mennonite Brethren denomination. They were 
my family. As a 15-year-old, I wrote in my journal: “Dad left for the 
Canadian conference in Winnipeg today. I can’t wait until I can go 
to conferences. Maybe next year if I’m lucky.” Even in high school, I 
attended every denominational conference and event I could. While 
other youth took part in separate programming provided for them, I was 
eager to participate fully as a delegate and the Greendale MB church took 
me seriously enough to allow me that status. 

I specifically remember attending the General Conference 
convention in St. Catharines, Ontario, at 16. “Everyone thought it so 
unusual that someone of my age would want to attend the conference,” I 
wrote. “I don’t care though because there’s going to be some good issues 
discussed—divorce and remarriage, tongues, women in the church, etc.” 
As I sat beside my father, listening to the passion and depth of the dialogue, 
it awakened in me an understanding of the power our theological lens 
has to shape our perceptions and realities. I also remember my father 
introducing me to various conference leaders with obvious pride, even 
telling them it was my goal to be the first female moderator of the MB 
Conference. To their credit, not one of them laughed outrightly or said 
anything to make me think this an unattainable dream. In fact, I recorded 
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in my journal: “The conference was good today. It was the first time a 
woman was ever elected to the Seminary Board and Dad was elected to 
the Board of Reference and Counsel. I'd love to be the first woman on 
BORAC.” 

My high school years were a time of establishing some foundational 
convictions that would undergird my lifelong sense of calling. Two books 
that influenced me were Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Cost of Discipleship and 
Kierkegaard’s Purity in Heart is to Will One Thing. Both challenged me to 
let go of everything else in order to embrace the one thing that matters 
most, which was to follow Jesus with every fiber of my being. I remember 
concluding that the bottom-line purpose of my existence was to glorify 
God. Period. It was not about my ambitions and dreams. It was not about 
societal expectations or assumptions. It was simply to be completely 
available to reflect the love and power of God through my life. 

‘That was a profoundly personal and life-changing decision. Until 
that realization, I had never been a particularly bold person. Fear and 
insecurity had often caused me to step back from opportunities to share 
a testimony on Youth Sunday or take on primary leadership in our youth 
group. But I remember the day I decided fear would no longer be my 
master, would never again be the reason I declined an opportunity to 
serve. There might be other good reasons to say no but fear was no longer 
one of them because I had embraced a calling that far exceeded the power 
that fear could exercise in my life. My entire life was available for God to 
use and I was completely open to wherever God would take me. 

By the time I was mid-way through high school, it was clear to me 
that God was calling me to consider some sort of full-time vocational 
ministry. At the same time, I was struggling to find my way through 
a dense fog of trying to imagine what that could look like given my 
gender and denominational context. Although I did not know whether 
my ministry context might be overseas missions, inner city work, 
church planting, or a pastoral role, I was convinced I would need to 
go to seminary. In the end, considering the limits placed upon me by 
my gender, overseas mission appeared to be the most logical option. I 
wrote in my journal at the time: “...Plan A is to finish my education, 
and then let BOMAS (MB Board of Missions and Services) know I am 
offering myself for missions in any country they place me. And then there 
is always Plan B... Ifall else fails, I will make sure that my future husband 
becomes a pastor so that I will still have an avenue to access involvement 
in church and conference ministry.” 
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Mennonite Brethren Bible College 

The call of God can be a fearsome thing when you are an 18-year-old 
girl from Abbotsford in the 1980s who happens to have an unreasonable, 
disproportionate passion for the Mennonite Brethren church. I needed 
to know if this desire to give my life to full-time ministry was my own 
misguided ambition or truly a call from God. Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College (MBBC) in Winnipeg, Manitoba, provided a place for me to 
explore and ultimately claim with confidence the call of God in my life. 

I went to MBBC intending to major in theology and study music 
on the side. Once I got there, however, it became apparent that to study 
piano with Irmgard Baerg and complete my ARCT in piano, I needed 
to be a music major. Although I loved music and found it life-giving, I 
felt a constant tension within me during my college years as I took the 
required music courses while my heart’s desire was to take more Bible 
and theology classes. After a class with George Shillington, I wrote in 
my journal: “Had General Epistles today and it was WONDERFUL! 
Why do I study music?” In my third year I appealed to change to a 
theology major but was denied. “I don’t want any more music courses,” I 
journaled. “I’m graduating with two music degrees! What do I even want 
with them? I guess I need to reaffirm my trust in God’s working in my 
life. 1 know that he knows what is best for me and I must only rest in him 
for it to happen—my conniving and meddling usually only mucks things 
up. To you, O God, I give my entire life, the whole of my future....” 

Summer 1984 became the ultimate test of my desire to be involved 
in full-time cross-cultural missions. I signed up for three months of 
mission ministry with MB Missions in Germany and, together with 
three other Canadians, was sent to work with a church planting team 
headquartered in a renovated school in the Miinster region. By the second 
day I wrote, “I feel like a burden, rather than a help. I feel badly that MB 
Missions paid all sorts of money to get me here and now I am of no help 
to anyone.” Besides encountering the discouraging limits of my German- 
speaking ability, it was the first time I felt limited in ministry due to my 
gender. This experience shocked me and shook the ground beneath my 
feet as I searched for a path through the dense fog of intense questioning 
and deep darkness I encountered in those three months. 

My first assigned task was to do the ironing for the team of 12 
that lived together at the school. On days I wasn’t ironing or helping 
with childcare, I was to accompany others going door-to-door in 
the nearby town, asking people to fill out a survey intended to elicit 
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meaningful conversations about their spiritual longings. At times, I felt 
uncomfortable with the way some individuals used the survey to argue 
people into corners or pressure them to acknowledge certain theological 
convictions. Most distressing to me, however, was the sense I was not 
acknowledged or taken seriously by the team leader due to my gender. 
I wrote in my journal: “God, why did you lead me here?.... The male 
volunteers have been given opportunities for meaningful service. Mine 
is to do the ironing and tag after other people doing door-to-door.” The 
fact that the team leader spoke directly to me only eight times in three 
months left me feeling small and worthless. That experience of making 
myself available for ministry and being rejected was one of the most 
hurtful experiences of my life. 

I returned to MBBC for my third year determined to make up for 
the feelings of uselessness experienced in Germany. I threw myself into 
multiple leadership roles on campus and began functioning at an almost 
frenetic pace. I was asked to share my testimony at the college’s opening 
convocation. It turned out to be a crucial healing experience at this point 
of vulnerability and questioning. I wrote in my journal: “I am so thankful 
to God! I feel overwhelmed by his love. My testimony at convocation 
went really well. I was so afraid but as I walked up to the pulpit, suddenly 
the fear disappeared. I was able to share almost naturally. I received so 
much thanks and praise later from both friends and profs. Several asked 
me when I was going to preach my first sermon.” The heavy dense fog 
that had descended upon me in Germany dissipated in the warmth and 
light of the support and affirmation I experienced from my MBBC 
community. 

My final years at MBBC were an opportunity to examine my sense 
of calling in new ways. My Germany summer had given me a taste of the 
challenges and assumptions I would encounter if I continued down the 
church leadership path. What had felt natural and obvious to me had 
been thoroughly challenged and I was now keenly aware of the need to 
examine it more carefully. Was this merely misplaced ambition or was 
it truly a call from God? In a context where women were prohibited 
from exercising pastoral leadership, was I perhaps mistaken about God’s 
leading? I had assumed God’s call was not based on my gender but rather 
on gifts and passions God had given me, but the last thing I wanted was 
to push into an area of ministry where God did not want me to go. It 
became my task to examine, as critically and objectively as possible, the 
teaching of Scripture on the role of women in leadership. 
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With tears, I purposely read the most conservative scholars I could 
find, considering their arguments and convictions with an open heart; 
if God had expressly forbidden women to take on these roles, I needed 
to be ready to admit that my sense of call had been a mistake. It was a 
time of deep struggle and study. I confided to my journal: “I want to 
think that the stipulations in these texts relate to the social context of 
the day, but what if they don’t? I have these desires (God given?) to be 
involved in church leadership and pastoral work. Since I am a woman, 
it seems I wont be able to do this. Sometimes I think, ‘If only I were a 
man....’ Is it conceited to think I would do well in some kind of pastoral 
work? I don’t mean to be over-bearing or conceited about it. If a guy 
says this, he’s spiritual and dedicated. If a woman says the same thing, 
she’s presumptuous and overbearing. Does being a woman change my 
vocational goals? Should it?” 

After this struggle and study, I came to a sense of great peace and 
assurance about God’s call on my life. It brought vulnerability with it, for I 
knew this decision was a direct challenge to the theological convictions of 
some who would be unsupportive or possibly even adversarial toward me 
for moving in that direction. I would need to be willing to intentionally 
walk into a dense fog of unknowing. In preparation for that, I placed the 
following caveats on my ministry: 

1) I will never fight for my rights to be involved in ministry. If 
God has called me to a specific situation, God will be the one to open 
that door for me. 

2) I will never allow rejection or the church politics that may 
result from my gender the power to twist my soul and cause bitterness 
within me. 

3) I will never enter a ministry situation where my presence as a 
woman causes dissension and division rather than meaningful ministry. 

The decision to move toward pastoral ministry was much more 
than a “career choice” for me. It did not just impact my vocational goals 
but every sphere of my life as I prepared myself to count the cost of 
responding to this call. I realized that a choice to move toward pastoral 
ministry might well also be a choice to remain single for the rest of my 
life. As much as I had wanted to marry a pastor earlier in my life, 1 now 
could not imagine many men out there who shared that goal of marrying 
a pastor! I also realized my views on roles within marriage would likely 
cause most men in MB circles to run the other way. “I don’t want to 
keep anyone’s house or cook anyone’s meals,” I wrote. “I’m not sure if I 
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even want to bear anyone’s children. And yet I’m expected to want and 
enjoy all those things. I don’t just want to be known as ‘his support’ and 
‘helpmate’. I want to be the best and most I can be in my own right and 
not express myself solely through him. It’s easy to become cynical about 
my marriage prospects. It would take someone pretty special before I 
would consider a relationship.” 

My final year at MBBC was incredibly satisfying and affirming 
of my decision to move in the direction of leadership ministry. Faculty 
repeatedly gave me opportunities to lead and explore my gifts. These 
opportunities shaped my sense of myself and expanded my imagination 
regarding my future. I was invited to speak at an alumni banquet while 
the college choir toured in B.C. I wrote: “My testimony went quite well, 
I think. People kept asking me if I wanted to be a pastor. It’s hard to 
know how to respond to those sorts of questions. One man asked Dad 
if he would ever hire me and Dad said he wouldn't hesitate to hire me as 
an associate pastor. I appreciated that a few people encouraged me in my 
goals and that faculty give me opportunities like these.” 

Another significant experience was being the student representative 
on the college administrative committee as part of my role as student 
council vice-president. The experience of being accepted and respected 
by the faculty on this committee was one of the highlights of my college 
experience. Through my student leadership work on the administrative 
committee, I had the opportunity to work closely with MBBC president 
Dr. David Ewert. Despite having a somewhat reserved personality, he was 
one of the professors who encouraged me to consider seminary studies. 
At the faculty/grad dinner, in which faculty gave “prophesies” about 
each grad, Dr. Ewert did mine. “After graduating from seminary with a 
Master’s degree, Karen will go to Kinshasa under the Board of Missions 
and Services to teach in the school of theology,” he said. “Here she will 
quickly become the head of the music department, and after editing a 
new hymn book in Lingala, for the MB Church in Zaire, MBBC will call 
her back ten years from now to become the dean of students.” Although 
he did not direct me specifically toward pastoral ministry, being well 
aware of the limitations on that role in the MB context, he consistently 
affirmed me for other leadership roles in the church. His acceptance and 
respect gave me hope for my future. 


Seminary and MB privilege 
At 22, I headed to Fresno, California, to study at the Mennonite Brethren 
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Biblical Seminary (MBBS). I was the youngest student there by quite a 
few years, but in spite of my lack of ministry experience and relative 
youthfulness, I felt accepted and taken seriously. I attribute this, in part, 
to the place of relative privilege I occupied in the MB world. Because of 
my father’s conference involvements and my extended family, I already 
had a relationship with many on the faculty. My great-uncle JB Toews 
had been a formative leader in the MB conference and I felt affirmed by 
the pride with which he introduced me to people in Fresno as his niece. 
John E. Toews, academic dean at the seminary and also my mother’s 
cousin, helped me track down furniture for my new apartment. Professor 
Henry Schmidt was a long-time family friend and I had previously 
enjoyed extended conversation with seminary president Larry Martens 
over a meal in our family home. I credit professor Howard Loewen for 
pointing out to me the place of privilege I occupied in the MB world and 
reminding me I had been given advantages that other women had not. 
His challenge to value those privileges and the opportunities that might 
be mine because of them remains with me and has given me compassion 
for women not born into the same MB privilege. 

My sense of calling to pastoral ministry continued to evolve over 
my three years at MBBS. A summer pastoral internship at Bakerview 
MB Church in Abbotsford where my father was lead pastor gave me the 
opportunity to preach my first sermon. Having a woman preach was 
still a relatively new experience for Bakerview so he and I preached a 
sermon together. I wrote, “I felt very relaxed and comfortable in front 
of the congregation. If I were male, I know I would want to be a senior 
pastor. I’m not sure what to do with that realization... I have also been 
pondering the fact that I no longer feel as drawn to overseas missions as I 
once did. In some ways, I see it my calling to remain here and be a means 
by which the conference can mature in its attitude toward women in 
ministry. Especially younger women need a role model of a woman in an 
official ministry position. Maybe God will allow me to be that for them. 
I must believe that I have been called by God and allow him to work out 
the details.” 


Marriage 

It was while I was the youngest student at the seminary that I met 
Richard Thiessen, who happened to be the second youngest student at 
the seminary. Eight months later we were engaged. That brought great 
joy into my life, but also required me to reassess the nature of my calling. 
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I was not aware of any woman in a church leadership role who had been 
able to combine marriage and family with their calling. The attitude that 
marriage and a pastoral calling were incompatible realities repeatedly 
confronted me. 

Soon after my engagement I participated in seminary board meetings 
as part of my role as student council vice president. I recounted this 
exchange in my journal: “One of the board members asked if I planned 
to be Stuco president next year. I said that I had decided that I would not 
be running for the position. He said that made sense considering that I 
would be giving up my professional pursuits given my pending marriage. 
When I responded that I was just beginning my professional pursuits, he 
condescendingly mused that I must be marrying a very understanding 
man.” 

Richard encountered similar sentiments one day when I led a 
seminary chapel gathering. Someone commented to him, “Karen will 
make a good pastor’s wife.” He immediately replied, “Maybe I will make 
a good pastor’s husband.” 

Despite Richard’s unflinching support, I agonized about losing my 
vocational potential. “Suddenly I’m afraid that in marrying Richard, I 
am losing my vocational potential. By marrying Richard, I am allowing 
the possibility of children. I don’t feel it right that I be forced to choose 
between my call to ministry and children. Why must the woman always 
be the one to sacrifice her goals? If God has indeed called me, why does 
he make it so difficult?.... I often wish childbearing wasn’ so exclusively 
female. I’m really tired of fighting all the time.... I’m tired of constantly 
facing barriers and having to justify my calling.” 

Richard and I married May 27, 1989, and a year later, I graduated 
from seminary with the dubious honor of being the only woman to 
graduate with an MDiv that year. Immediately following my graduation, 
we moved to Winnipeg, Manitoba, where Richard began a new position 
as library director at Mennonite Brethren Bible College. 


River East 

While I was happy Richard had found the job of his dreams, I arrived 
in Winnipeg with no sense of where my vocational path might take 
me. I found myself afraid and feeling as if people were looking at me 
now and saying, “‘See, I told you a woman shouldn't expect to find 
pastoral placement after seminary.” This discouragement was somewhat 
mitigated by the gestures of affirmation I received from pastors and 
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leaders from several Winnipeg MB churches. Within a month of our 
move to Winnipeg, I had been contacted by representatives from five MB 
congregations indicating their supportive posture and desire to advocate 
for me. Although there were no immediate placement opportunities, 
they expressed a desire to bring me on board in their congregation in 
some way in the future if it were possible. 

Dan Unrau, pastor at Fort Garry MB, made his support tangible by 
inviting me to preach on a Sunday morning. This was considered a bold 
move on his part. I wrote: “Everyone is making such a big deal about 
it. Sometimes I feel like a freak show. I wish I would only get as much 
attention as a man who was going to preach. It’s hard to carry the burden 
of so many people’s expectations.” In the end I reflected positively on the 
experience, noting, “My sermon at Ft. Garry went well today. Only one 
man walked out when he discovered that a woman was to preach this 
morning.” 

In July 1990, George Shillington, my former MBBC professor, 
told me he was going to write a proposal to the leadership of his home 
congregation, River East MB Church, that they hire me as associate 
pastor. River East had just gone through a painful and traumatic period 
that resulted in a significant group leaving to form a new congregation. 
I had heard bits and pieces of their journey and had determined River 
East was the one church I was not equipped to lead. I felt they needed 
someone with more pastoral experience and wisdom than I, as a 25-year- 
old recent seminary graduate, could ever bring to their situation. 
However, by September I had begun informal conversations with the 
River East search committee. Initially, they indicated they were looking 
to hire a youth pastor. I was honest with them about my lack of passion 
and calling for youth ministry and they assured me that since there were 
only a handful of high school young people left at the church, I would 
fill a more general associate pastor role that included ensuring the needs 
of the remaining youth were also met. I would be the only pastor on staff 
and they were not looking to hire a lead pastor in the immediate future. 

In September, the River East moderator, David R. Dyck, called 
to say the church council had “enthusiastically and unanimously” 
recommended me to the congregation as candidate for their associate 
pastor position. After a thorough candidating process, I was offered the 
position, effective October 15. I had received only one negative vote from 
someone who clarified this was due to concern about my inexperience 
rather than my gender. This was gratifying to me since I had vowed that 
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I would never enter a ministry situation where my presence as a woman 
led to dissension and division rather than meaningful ministry. One 
reason this was possible at River East was that the recent church division 
had resulted in significant theological homogeneity among those who 
remained. They could consider hiring a woman pastor without it being 
a contentious issue. 

In order to be sensitive to those for whom the idea of a female pastor 
was stretching, it was decided I would not preach during my first three 
months in this new position. This allowed us to focus on building a 
relationship of trust and goodwill between the congregation and myself, in 
preparation for a more active preaching role in the future. I frequently led 
worship and spoke at banquets and women’s groups as well as participated 
in many committee meetings and enjoyed coffee appointments and 
meals with individual members. By the time I preached for the first time 
January 13, 1991, it felt like a natural next step the congregation could 
support and celebrate. In fact, as I stepped up to the pulpit to preach, I 
was touched to see that the college and career group had unfurled a huge 
banner on the balcony saying, “Go Karen!” 

River East Church risked investing in an unlikely, inexperienced 
seminary graduate and giving her opportunities for leadership growth 
and development that no other woman in the MB Conference was 
given at that time. I am grateful to them for the risks they took as they 
recognized that God’s call cannot be tamed and is not always predictable. 
Although I was young and inexperienced, the congregation was full of 
gifted people with significant ministry experience who provided the 
mentoring opportunities I needed to grow into the role of pastoral leader. 

In time, River East realized they did not feel the need to hire 
additional pastoral staff and that my role had grown beyond that of an 
associate, so in February 1992 that designation was removed from my 
title and I was simply pastor at River East. “This may be considered a 
little edgy by some in the conference,” I journaled, “but we don’t feel we 
are violating any conference position on the ministry of women since our 
understanding is that the resolution speaks specifically against ordaining 
women to pastoral leadership and ordination is not something either I or 
River East are considering.” 

My early years at River East were encouraging and affirming not 
only on a congregational level but also on a MB conference level. Perhaps 
because of the novelty of being the lone female pastor in the conference, 
I was given abundant opportunity for leadership and board involvement. 
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I was elected to the Manitoba Board of Ministers and Deacons and asked 
to speak at the Manitoba convention. I was involved in the resolutions 
committee for both the 1991 Canadian Conference convention in 
Saskatoon and the 1992 convention in Montreal and was on the pastors’ 
panel at the Denver conference on baptism and church membership. 
I thoroughly enjoyed all these opportunities and got a lot of positive 
feedback but also wondered if I was being asked because they wanted to 
make a statement about involving women. 

When we discovered I was pregnant in August 1992, Richard and 
I were delighted. At the same time, I was concerned about the impact 
having a child would have on my ministry due to the attention my 
employment as pastor at River East had already generated in MB circles. 
As a result, I wrote, “We have shared the news of our pregnancy with our 
family but sworn them to secrecy since we don’t want this news spread 
to the entire MB Conference too quickly.” I knew that being a pregnant 
lead pastor and then a lead pastor with young children could set me up 
for further criticism. In the study on women in ministry that River East 
had recently completed I noted that, “Several people in the congregation 
commented on the difficulty they had with women being pastors during 
child-bearing years. Great. Just what I need to hear.” 

When I eventually shared the news of my pregnancy, people at 
River East seemed unexpectedly surprised. One typically supportive 
woman surprised me by sharing that she had always assumed that we 
had decided not to have children due to my choice to pursue pastoral 
leadership. However, despite the discomfort my pregnancy created for 
some, ultimately River East was very understanding, even choosing to 
top off my maternity leave wages beyond the amount covered by UI 
maternity benefits. They wanted to show in a tangible way that they 
were supportive of women choosing to have both a career and family. 
I continued to find the public nature of my pregnancy uncomfortable. 

The pregnancy was exceptionally challenging because I experienced 
extreme pregnancy nausea for several months and was barely able to 
function at times. I did my best to hide this struggle since I knew that 
it would only lead to further criticism of our choice to have children 
while in a pastoral role. In the end, I wrote, “Between adrenalin and the 
Holy Spirit, I was able to make it through every service of my pregnancy 
without throwing up.” Abram Peter Thiessen was born on Easter Sunday 
1993 and welcomed very warmly by our River East church community. 
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General Conference 1993 

It was during my first pregnancy that my role as pastor at River East 
gradually became a more pressing issue for the larger MB denomination. 
In the early 1990s, it seemed there was a movement within some circles 
of conference leadership to move intentionally toward creating greater 
willingness to open all pastoral positions to both women and men. The 
MB Board of Faith and Life’s publication of the book Your Daughters 
Shall Prophesy, and the encouragement for congregations to use this as a 
resource for congregational study and discussion, had created a sense that 
while my appointment was on the cutting edge of what was allowable in 
MB circles, it was in line with the trajectory anticipated by MB leadership. 

In September 1992, I noted, “Apparently the River East (RE) 
Executive had an interesting meeting with Canadian Board of Faith 
and Life (BFL) representation yesterday. It seems that due to some 
miscommunication, BFL perceived RE to be defying the directives 
regarding women in ministry. We had never received any directives from 
them and so the church had gone ahead and appointed me as pastor. It’s 
interesting to observe these BFL members giving me personal affirmation 
but official sanction. Rather disconcerting at times.” 

February 1, 1993, I listed the following six sources of stress in 
my life: “1) ’m pregnant. 2) I’m tired of being a symbol for the entire 
Conference on the issue of women in ministry. 3) ’m worried that some 
at RE may feel the need to leave because of our congregational position 
on women in ministry. 4) I’m worried about the results of tomorrow’s 
fetal assessment. 5) I’m feeling responsible for the future of RE. 6) I’m 
scared that the MB conference is going to hurt me in the end.” 

It soon became apparent that a significant portion of MB leadership 
held a more conservative perspective on the ministry of women and that 
their voice had not been clearly represented in earlier conversation on 
this issue. As the General Conference of MB Churches prepared to meet 
in Winnipeg in July 1993, that voice began to emerge with great energy 
and strength. I was in the final month of my four-month maternity leave 
when I attended this conference which would have significant impact on 
my future life direction. 

My journal reflected my experience. July 7: “People are gearing 
up for the big discussion on woman in ministry. Some people are even 
distributing leaflets on car windows speaking against the increased 
openness to women in pastoral positions. I’m surprised that I’m not more 
worried about all of this. Somehow, I feel that God will continue to guide 
and use me no matter what the outcome.” 
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July 8: “I’m really feeling tired and weary of this conference already. 
So much attention is on me because of this whole women-in-ministry 
issue. I like to be recognized for my abilities and achievements but not 
my gender. Today some people questioned whether I could be a mother 
and a pastor. I’m glad God is bigger than the MB Conference.” 

July 9: “Today the MB Conference voted to not allow churches to 
hire women as pastors. The debate once more illustrated the extreme 
polarities that exist within the conference. The debate was sharp and 
intense. It was disappointing that women did not feel the freedom to 
speak in favor of the resolution. We realized that if we spoke, we would 
be perceived by many to be after power and prestige. It’s a terrible thing to 
feel silenced. I will offer my resignation to River East although I suspect 
they will not accept it. Its been an emotionally draining day although I 
think Richard has found this day to be even more upsetting than I have. 
I appreciate his unconditional support.” 

‘That was a particularly difficult conference for me to attend. While 
the resolution regarding women in ministry was not specifically about 
me, it could not help but feel personal since I was the only female 
senior pastor in North America. It was painful to see many college and 
seminary professors who had encouraged and affirmed me for ministry 
remaining silent in the pews around me as the debate raged on, not 
publicly expressing the support for women in ministry they privately 
expressed to me. Those who did speak, did not speak with the passion 
and clarity I had expected. I assumed they were reluctant to jeopardize 
their employment at conference schools and their positions of influence 
in the conference. Many years later, several apologized to me for their 
silence, saying they wished they had had the courage to speak their 
convictions more boldly. One male conference leader who did speak out 
with unequivocal support for equal ministry opportunities for women 
paid a price for his convictions as his advocacy significantly impacted his 
subsequent standing and influence in MB circles. 


Ongoing conference conversations 

One unexpected outcome from the difficult and often divisive 
conversations on the role of women in ministry was the emergence of a 
more organized voice representing individuals committed to the ongoing 
empowerment of women in the MB conference. One month after the 
1993 conference, I attended a meeting of MB women concerned about 
the lack of freedom women had to minister in our conference. “It was 
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actually quite exciting to be with a group like that,” I wrote. “The vote at 
the conference has released some new energy.” It was a new experience for 
me to be part of a group of women who shared many of my convictions 
and were supportive of my role at River East. I truly appreciated the 
advocacy work they did over the next years and the voice they gave to 
the issue of women in ministry. At the same time, I did not feel that my 
primary calling was to become an advocate for the issue within the MB 
Conference. Rather, it was simply to have the courage to use the gifts 
God had given me within the ministry opportunities God placed before 
me. 

Several weeks after the convention, I completed my maternity leave 
and returned to work at River East. My immediate attention was on 
the new challenges I faced integrating my role as a mother of a four- 
month-old baby with my role as pastor. Richard and I arranged our work 
schedules so that we needed childcare only three days a week. I spent 
my lunch hour with Abram on those days so I was never gone from him 
more than three or four hours at a time and was able to continue to nurse 
him for several more months. 

The months immediately following the 1993 Canadian convention 
were a welcome reprieve from the intense scrutiny and difficult dialogue 
that had led to the defeat of the proposed 1993 resolution which would 
have allowed for greater ministry freedom for women. While it was clear 
to many within the MB Conference that River East, the only church 
in North America with a female lead pastor, was out of step with the 
MB Conference position, River East continued to disagree with this 
interpretation. I wrote, “We are still arguing that we have not violated 
the 1981 resolution since I am not ordained. We've been given a grace 
period that lasts until my current contract expires in 18 months. In the 
meanwhile, we have to do some thinking as to the implications this all 
has for my future.” 

October 1994 marked the beginning of the most difficult three 
months of my ministry life as Manitoba conference leaders initiated 
a meeting with representatives from River East to address concerns 
regarding my ongoing role as pastor there. I wrote, “The message from 
the meeting is that River East has to do something about me and my role 
or else withdraw from the conference. It looks like we will not be ignored 
as we had hoped to be. I’m not sure what this will all mean for us.” 

River East remained incredibly supportive of me through the 
months of dialogue with conference leadership that ensued, assuring me 
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this was their battle to fight and not mine. River East empowered me 
to remain informed and to be part of decisions that were made but at 
the same time never made me feel responsible for the outcome. They 
encouraged me to simply continue in my ministry and allow them to 
carry the conversation with the denomination, for these were convictions 
they were not willing to compromise. 

However, despite their best efforts, River East was not able to protect 
me from the personal cost of these conversations. It was particularly 
hurtful that former professors and close personal friends from seminary 
leadership days who had once been so supportive and encouraging in my 
journey toward pastoral leadership were now being asked to censure my 
congregation for hiring me as their pastor. I experienced firsthand the 
power of institutional structures to require allegiance and compromising 
actions from people even though these actions conflict with their personal 
convictions. 

These three months forever changed the way I relate to structures 
and institutions. I had always identified closely and personally with 
the MB conference. It was not merely an institutional administrative 
structure but rather a structure that gave organizational form to the 
community that loved me and claimed me as their own. These were “my 
people,” my place of belonging and source of much of my identity. They 
had been “home” to me as they nurtured and affirmed me, trained and 
entrusted ministry to me. Now I felt betrayed and abandoned and vowed 
to never again give my life and ultimate loyalty to humanly constructed 
institutions and structures. Although I still had a deep interest in 
institutional leadership, I had a fresh realization of the pitfalls that come 
with confusing conference politics with the way of Jesus. 

After many months of intensely difficult and painful dialogue 
and misunderstanding, the tension between River East and conference 
leadership was resolved in early January 1995, when representatives 
from the Board of Faith and Life of the General Conference and the 
Manitoba Committee of Reference and Counsel extended to River 
East “an exception mandated by unique circumstances.” Because of the 
relationship between me and the congregation and the effective ministry 
happening at River East, I would be allowed to continue my role for as 
long as the church and I mutually desired. The expectation, however, 
was that when I resigned, River East would conform with conference 
guidelines in hiring of their next pastor. 
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Ongoing ministry at River East 

This compromise resolution allowed us as a congregation to put aside 
the hurtful institutional politics and tense theological debates that had 
dominated River East’s shared life for a number of years and live into 
ministry opportunities that were much more meaningful and life-giving. 
I was relieved to move into a phase of ministry where my gender was no 
longer the focal point. It was such a joyful experience to unselfconsciously 
use my gifts within the River East community. The subject of women 
in ministry seldom came up since those who had other convictions 
regarding the issue simply chose not to attend or interact with River 
East. For that reason, I was very surprised when one day, immediately 
following a funeral service I had just led, I was approached by a man 
who identified himself as a church leader from the United States who 
had vigorously opposed River East’s decision to allow me to occupy the 
role of pastor. The good news he was eager to share with me was that 
due to the skilled and loving manner in which I had just conducted the 
memorial service for his family member that day, he had now changed his 
position on women in ministry. This experience made me marvel once 
again at the way in which our life experience shapes the lens through 
which we read and interpret Scripture. 

The years following the resolution of the struggle with the MB 
conference were exciting years of growth for us as a congregation as we built 
effective relationships with individuals in our surrounding neighborhood 
and also added many people who were attracted to a community where 
both women and men could minister freely. These were fulfilling years 
for Richard and me as we welcomed son Solomon into our family in 
July 1996, followed by Isaac in April 1999. We were happy in Winnipeg 
and deeply loved our River East church community. Therefore, it was 
rather shocking to Richard and me when we found ourselves entertaining 
the idea of relocating to Abbotsford, British Columbia, in response to 
repeated invitations for him to apply for the director of library services 
position at Columbia Bible College (CBC). 

In our efforts to be collaborative in decision-making, Richard and 
I had practiced the principle of giving final veto power to the person 
made most vulnerable by a particular decision. Even considering the idea 
of moving back to British Columbia definitely made me the vulnerable 
party since I knew that the MB church in that province was much less 
open to the ministry of women than our current context in Manitoba. 
While the idea of living near extended family appealed, I was concerned 
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about my ability to find a pastoral placement in the BCMB conference. 
However, after weeks of prayer and conversation, Richard and I both 
came to peace about the decision to relocate. 

Sharing the news of my resignation with the River East church after 
ten years of meaningful ministry was one of the most painful things I 
have done. This community had mentored, defended, and loved me 
into a place of mature leadership. They had supported me without 
complaint through three pregnancies. They had truly and practically 
lived out their convictions regarding the call for all people to live out 
their gifts irrespective of gender. I will forever be grateful to the River 
East community for the formative role they played in my life as well as in 
the Mennonite Brethren conference. 


Leaving the MB church 

In summer 2000, Richard and I, with our three young children, relocated 
to British Columbia. Richard became director of library services at CBC 
but I did not have a sense of where I might find a new place of ministry. 
One MB church in Abbotsford had contacted me about a women’s 
ministry position but I did not feel working exclusively with women was 
my gifting. Besides, that congregation did not allow women on their 
board of elders and involvement in preaching was out of the question. 
Another Abbotsford MB church asked me to consider applying for a 
position as children’s pastor, however I quickly assured them the children 
of their church deserved better than me. I was open to an associate 
position in an MB church, but it was difficult to find a suitable associate 
role since | am a ministry generalist rather than a ministry specialist. 

I attended the Canadian MB Conference convention in Hepburn, 
Saskatchewan, in July 2000 with a heavy heart. I could not escape 
the sense that I was about to lose my denominational family because 
there was no place for me to live out the call God had placed on my 
life among them. I still had a deep love for my conference family and I 
struggled to understand what God was asking of me. I was elected to the 
Canadian Board of Faith and Life at this convention and wondered if 
this represented a calling to remain in the Mennonite Brethren church. 
Was God asking me to give up pastoral employment in order to remain? 
Or was I being asked to give up my denominational family to follow my 
call to ministry? 
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“By ways they have not known’ 


West Abbotsford Mennonite Church 

Within two days of moving to B.C., while we were still unpacking our 
boxes, a Mennonite Church congregation called and asked to meet with 
me. They were desperate for a pastor and my being a woman was not a 
deal breaker for them. I really did not want to leave my MB family. So 
many other women had already left and I did not want to be one of those 
who abandoned their denominational family when things got rough. I 
finally agreed to meet with the West Abbotsford Mennonite Church, 
intending to convince them I was not the right pastor for them. Besides 
not being an MB congregation, they were in crisis. | was a mother of three 
children ages one, four, and seven, and was not sure I could give them the 
dedicated leadership they would need to survive and live into a future. 
They disagreed with my assessment of my limitations, however, and in 
fall 2000 I began serving as lead pastor at West Abbotsford Mennonite 
Church. 

At the time I wondered how this development could actually 
be God’s leading. West Abbotsford Mennonite Church was a small 
congregation of mostly elderly people. There were five children in the 
church—three of them mine! I have always had a special love and passion 
for those on the edges of society—the homeless, the addicted, the poor— 
and had often yearned for ministry in the inner city. Now I was serving 
an elderly congregation in a building outside town and surrounded by 
peaceful farmland. I was also grieving the end of my relationship with 
the MB denomination. I felt like I had been disowned by my family of 
origin because I could not behave or conform to family expectations. 
My departure may have seemed a convenient relief to some but was a 
source of deep grief for me. I felt strange and out of my element in my 
new denominational home and I wondered if I would ever feel that I 
belonged again. 

In a divinely appointed surprise, this broken, barely viable 
congregation of mostly elderly people located in an out-of-the-way corner 
of Abbotsford surrounded by raspberry fields and an addiction center 
became a place of surrender, healing, and ultimately transformation for 
me and many others. Sometimes the Spirit is set free to work in new 
ways when we find ourselves in desperate places. In our fearful fight for 
survival, our hearts were opened in new ways to love and receive people 
who would never have dared darken our doors before. In many ways, 
the clients from the addictions center next door who came among us 
saved the life of our little congregation. They humbly and courageously 
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modelled to us what letting go really means. They helped us recognize 
that due to our own unique set of shared addictions, our life as a church 
had become unmanageable and we were powerless to change it. As they 
shared their stories of “hitting bottom” we could identity, because that is 
where we found ourselves. As they spoke about the freedom and serenity 
that comes from surrender to a “Higher Power,” we began to realize we 
wanted that same experience of surrender. The men and women from 
recovery gave us the courage to let go of our homogeneity, our comfort, 
our traditions, our old identity and way of doing things. Together 
we embarked on a new journey of surrender that was uncharted and 
mysterious and yet exhilarating and inspiring. 

Over the next few years, West Abbotsford gradually grew both in 
numbers and in need. It was wonderful to see God at work as we became 
a place of joyful welcome for people who had never expected to find 
belonging in the church. We were joined by individuals recently released 
from prison, single moms in early recovery, men from the addictions 
center, and women who had worked the streets of our town. Being 
authentic about our own brokenness and helplessness made us a safe 
place for others to bring theirs. It was wonderful to see God at work in 
powerful, transforming ways among us. It was also at times overwhelming 
and exhausting. By autumn 2007, our modest finances were drained and 
our key leaders tired as the ministry brought us to the end of our ability 
to respond. 


Level Ground Mennonite Church 
We knew we needed help so, in early 2008, we approached a ten-year- 
old Mennonite Church congregation named Wellspring Christian 
Fellowship with the bold proposal that they consider joining us to form 
a single congregation. While West Abbotsford consisted of a sizable 
group of seniors and a large group of new Christ followers, Wellspring 
was a congregation with many young, stable families and a strong group 
of leaders with significant faith experience and spiritual maturity. We 
at West Abbotsford were convinced they would make ideal ministry 
partners but were rather shocked when Wellspring actually agreed to 
enter into dialogue and discernment with us regarding a potential shared 
future. 

In January 2009, we officially joined to launch as Level Ground 
Mennonite Church. I have often reflected that this was unexpectedly one 
of the easiest transitions I have facilitated in my years of pastoral ministry. 
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“By ways they have not known” 

The following years of ministry at Level Ground were exhilarating. 
We often marvelled at the grace we experienced as God took two very 
different congregations and quickly united us into one faith community 
with a shared future. 

Although my transition to my new denominational family has not 
been without its struggles and frustrations, these have been far outweighed 
by joys and opportunities I have received. Mennonite Church has been 
a welcoming and accepting space for me. Since Mennonite Church 
Canada placed no restrictions on the ministry of women, I experienced 
a healing freedom as my gender no longer limited or defined my ministry 
and I was able to simply lead with the gifts God had given me. I became 
involved in denominational leadership at both a provincial and national 
level. These experiences were challenging and satisfying to me. 

Iam forever indebted to the Mennonite Brethren for the formational 
role it had in my life as my church family of origin and am also deeply 
grateful to the Mennonite Church for providing a safe and encouraging 
space to more fully and freely serve the community of God’s people. 
My recent transition to the dean of students’ role at Columbia Bible 
College—a joint venture of both denominations—has in many ways felt 
like a homecoming, bringing together my rootedness in the Mennonite 
Brethren and my years of ministry in the Mennonite Church and allowing 
me to serve both faith communities. I resonate with the experience of TS 
Eliot when he writes, “And the end of all our exploring will be to arrive 
where we started and know the place for the first time.” 


Conclusion 

God is continually inviting each one to a journey that requires us to let 
go of the familiar and safe and to embark into an unknown shrouded 
in mystery and crowded with questions that cannot yet be answered. 
In the swirling fog of my own unknowing, as I sometimes courageously 
and often tentatively walked unfamiliar paths and traveled by ways that 
were not known to me or my Mennonite Brethren family, there has been 
a constant, orienting voice assuring me that the journey is not mine to 
control and the outcome not mine to create. When the fog rolls in and 
my eyes ache with the weary strain of trying to see what lies before me, 
when fear and despair shadow the path and I cannot see the way forward 
with the precision and clarity I long for, I experience the relentless 
presence of the One who is the beginning and end of every journey, 
the One who says (Isaiah 42:16), “I will lead you by ways you have not 
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known. Along unfamiliar paths I will guide you. I will turn the darkness 
into light before you and make the rough places smooth. These are the 
things I will do. I will not forsake you.” 


After 30 years of ministry as lead pastor at River 
East MB Church and Level Ground Mennonite 
Church, Karen Heidebrecht Thiessen is now 
Dean of Students at Columbia Bible College in 
Abbotsford, B.C. She and Richard Thiessen love 
spending time with their four young adult children 
and exploring new places together. 
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\ X Then I was ordained in 2008, I didn’t realize that I was making 
history in the Canadian MB Conference as the first woman 
ordained as a pastor. However, it was certainly an honoring and humbling 
event in my life. It was a gorgeous spring day in March. Our church 
sanctuary was filled with more than 300 people who came to celebrate 
my ordination. We had to open our small worship space with its video 
screen beside the main sanctuary to accommodate the overflow of guests. 
It was a very encouraging and solemn moment, with the ordination 
team of pastors laying their hands on and praying for me as I knelt down 
in God’s presence, and with many brothers and sisters witnessing God’s 
grace. 

This is how it came about. My senior pastor wanted our English 
pastor to be ordained, so he suggested his ordination to our deacon board. 
One of the deaconesses from our deacon board suggested to the senior 
pastor that I should be included in the process since I had been there 
longer than the English pastor. The senior pastor told the deacon board 
that the MB conference does not allow ordination of female pastors, but 
he would inquire of the conference. I heard later that the conference had 
passed a resolution at the Calgary convention a couple of years before, 
that churches could allow a female to be in a senior position. So, he 
recommended both of us to the conference for ordination. 

I had to submit a written paper, answering theological, biblical, 
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ministry, and personal questions. I remember it was more than 20 
pages. Then there was an interview with the pastoral ministry committee 
(PMC) of the British Columbia MB Conference. It was a heavy process 
to write the paper, and the interview was very intense and thorough, 
but those were good experiences for me to review my knowledge and 
understanding of the Bible and theology. 

But let me go back a bit, to my childhood and youth in South 
Korea. My mother was a Christian and my father was not when I was 
small. My parents have seven children and I am their sixth child. I went 
to church with my mother and siblings since childhood. My mother was 
one of the most important influences in my life. I have learned from 
her reverence of God, strong dedication to faith, and perseverance in 
hardship. Thankfully, my father became a Christian when I was in Grade 
11 and is now a devoted Christian. 

Although I had gone to church when young, it was during a 
summer camp when I was in Grade 11 that I received Jesus Christ as my 
Savior. Since then, I learned the Bible and served in the church in many 
activities, such as children’s ministry, Bible studies, prayer meeting, choir, 
and youth fellowships. 

When I became a Christian, there was a group of Grade 11 and 12 
students who became Christians around the same time. We met at the 
church after school most of the week and prayed for hours before going 
home. We had such amazing experiences of God’s presence, spiritual 
warfare, and different gifts through that prayer time! Knowing the Bible 
and an intimate relationship with God through prayer helped me to grow 
and know the Lord more. 

It was right before I entered university that I sensed God’s call to 
share the gospel to Chinese people. In order to apply for university in 
Korea, I had to pick a major subject. I spent a few days at a “prayer 
mountain’—a kind of retreat center where people come to pray—with 
my sister, seeking God’s direction for choosing my major. 

During dinner at the dining hall of the prayer mountain, I overheard 
a group of ladies talking about the need for missionaries to China. As I 
listened, I thought, “Who can go there? That’s not possible.” This was 
because South Korea did not have a diplomatic relationship with China 
at that time. Even if someone could go, they could not come back to 
Korea because it was prohibited by law. 

After dinner, as I was spending some time in my prayer cell, the 
conversation I overheard continuously circled in my mind and weighed 
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down heavily in my heart. I was praying to God, “They need missionaries, 
they need to hear the gospel, but who can go there? It’s impossible for 
anyone to go there to share.” That was the moment that I heard a clear 
voice in my heart from God. It was the conversation between God and 
Isaiah (in Isaiah 6:8): “Then I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom 
shall I send? And who will go for us? And I said, Here am I. Send me!” 

I knew it was a calling from God to me, so I prayed, “Here am I. 
Send me! I don’t know how I can go there, I may be imprisoned or die, 
but I will go if you send me.” As soon as I said that prayer, a flood of 
peace and joy over-filled my heart and I felt God was pleased and joyful 
as well. 

Thus, I chose Chinese language and literature as my major in 
university. Later, during summer camp, when I was in my fourth year of 
university, I dedicated my life for full-time ministry. Then God led me to 
study for a Master of Divinity in Taiwan, after which he brought me back 
to Korea to serve at a Chinese Church in Seoul. 

Although God didn’t send me to China, I see as I look back that I 
have been serving Chinese people since then. I realize that God’s calling 
is not to a place, but to people. 

How I ended up serving in Canada, and specifically in Vancouver's 
Pacific Grace Church, is a long story. 

I came to Vancouver to study spiritual theology as an international 
student in 2002. While doing ministry in Korea, I saw many people 
struggling with their lives and a growing number of broken families, even 
among Christians. That motivated me to study in a one-year program 
in counseling in a Christian context. However, I found that counseling 
is more focused on fixing problems, without addressing the inner cause 
of those problems. Counseling didn’t seem to help people in the long 
run unless they changed on the inside. Then I heard about the spiritual 
theology program at Regent College. I thought it would help people 
more to be changed from inside, so I came to study spiritual theology at 
Regent. It was a miracle that God enabled me to come to Canada because 
Korea was going through a financial crisis at that time. (That’s another 
long story I won't go into now.) 

My church graciously allowed me a sabbatical leave for study. 
Studying at Regent College in the spiritual theology program was a 
blessing and a nourishing experience for me. 

After graduation, I returned to Korea as I had promised the church. 
Then, two years later, I moved back to Vancouver. An alumnus from 
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Regent College introduced me to Pacific Grace Mennonite Brethren 
Church (PGMBC). I started as a part-time Mandarin pastor since the 
church had only a Bible study fellowship in Mandarin. A year later, we 
launched the Mandarin ministry with its own Mandarin worship service, 
alongside the Cantonese and English ministries already established there. 

PGMBC was open and accepting of women in leadership. Of 
course, there were a few people who were still not very receptive to women 
in this role, but overall congregants were positive and supportive. God 
was gracious in that my Mandarin committee was a wonderful group of 
people—a group any pastor would dream of and wish for. They warmly 
welcomed me and fully supported me during my pastoral ministry in 
PGMBC. 

The English language was the most challenging adjustment for 
living in Canada. As for the Mandarin ministry, however, I did not have 
much struggle adjusting to the food or culture since Korean and Chinese 
cultures are similar in many ways. I had served in a Chinese church for 
a long time before I moved to Canada. So thankfully, ministry was a 
smooth transition for me. 

Living alone without any family members in Canada was another 
challenge, but brothers and sisters in PGMBC, especially members in 
the Mandarin ministry, embraced and treated me as part of their own 
families. 

Pastoral ministry had its challenges, of course. Among the biggest 
was the temptation to try to meet people’s expectations and to please 
everyone. The biggest of all was Satan’s work and attack behind the 
scenes, which works in sinful human minds and weaknesses. 

The greatest joy was seeing people giving their lives to the Lord and 
being baptized. Also, brothers and sisters living and working in harmony, 
which I experienced through the Mandarin ministry at PGMBC. During 
the time I served at PGMBC, God added more than 30 new believers 
to the Mandarin ministry. It was such a blessing and joy to see people 
become Christian, and their lives being changed. Especially so, when 
most of them were grown adults who came from an atheist background. 

One of the memorable things for me was the blessing of having 
those core group members, called the “Mandarin committee,” when 
I served at PGMBC. We had five members in the committee as we 
started the Mandarin ministry. Later we had only three people, but they 
were amazing to work with and incredibly supportive. When I met my 
husband and decided to get married, they volunteered themselves to 
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help and renamed themselves the “marriage committee.” They literally 
became my wedding planner, and did an incredible job: driving me to 
pick up a dress, organizing the wedding reception, booking the wedding 
banquet, and so on. Since I was by myself in Canada and my parents and 
all family members were in Korea at that time, they did more than my 
own family could do to help. They were truly my spiritual family. I am 
ever so grateful for their love and care. 

I served at PGMBC for about eight years. I married my husband 
Norman in 2012. He was employed in Victoria at that time and wanted 
to move back to Vancouver but was unable to find employment in 
Vancouver. Therefore, I made the difficult decision to leave PGMBC and 
move to Victoria. 

My husband is a devoted Christian who also is interested in mission 
work. We both love hiking and gardening, and Victoria is a wonderful 
place for doing this. God granted us a spacious backyard where we spend 
lots of time growing vegetables and tending a variety of fruit trees. 

I have been praying and waiting for a ministry opportunity to reach 
out to Chinese people, but God hasn't opened an opportunity here yet. 

In 2018, through a member of my church here (Saanich Community 


Church), God gave me an opportunity to work as a part-time high school 
counselor at Pacific Christian School to support international students. 
This has been a wonderful opportunity to support these international 
students by sharing God’s love and good news. I am also involved in 
outreach, Bible study, and caring for Chinese and Korean seekers and 
newcomers to our church. 


After seven years as Mandarin pastor of Pacific 
Grace MB Church, Grace (Bu Ok) Kim moved to 
Victoria, B.C., where her husband Norman Duncan 
works. She supports international students at Pacific 
Christian School as a counselor and volunteers at 
Saanich Community Church. Grace enjoys hiking, 
gardening, and photography. 
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[ November 2019, before any thoughts of pandemic, before the whole 
world began to change, in many respects to wake up, I embarked with 
my husband upon a 64-mile walk in Scotland—the Fife Pilgrim Way. 
Small by Camino de Santiago standards but long enough to test two 
prairie seniors with sedentary lifestyles! 

November is not the optimal month for a trek through Scotland, 
which explains why we never met another pilgrim along the way. When 
mired down in troughs of mud through a farmer's field or panting 
our way up hills that resembled, in that moment, Everest, we trudged 
along, learning life lessons, drawing on reserves of strength, humor, and 
determination. It was, indeed, a true pilgrimage in that it mirrored the 
ups and downs of life, reflecting microcosmic moments of almost every 
emotion and reaction within the time capsule of seven days. 

Spiritually, God was both present and absent. I learned the 
important truth that “The Lord is my shepherd. I have everything I need” 
(Psalm 23:1). The words of Hildegard von Bingen (1098-1179) were 
joining with the psalmist’s in saying, “You understand so little of what 
is around you because you do not use what is within you.” Seventy years 
of gathering information, of reading and studying, of a commitment 
to faithful living and prayer, have filled me with all I need to live, to 
make good and godly decisions, to listen for the nudge of God’s Spirit 
within me. In the hours of walking, out of range for consulting outside 
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resources and miles away from people, I learned to ask God to show me 
what I had or what I knew that would speak into a particular situation. 
The Fife Pilgrimage, following in the footsteps of 11th-century pilgrims 
plodding to the Cathedral of St. Andrew, was the fertile ground I needed 
to discover a depth and richness to the “with God” life, step by muddy 
step. 

Writing this chapter is like a pilgrimage for me. I am re-tracing 
familiar territory but from a new perspective. I am looking forward to 
where this path may take me. My question along the way is, “Lord, what 
do I know or what have you placed within me to better understand and 
to more clearly see each stopping place along the way?” 

My reflections these days” are drawn to thoughts of being made 
in the image of God, the Imago Dei, each one of us with a common 
DNA that holds the character of God. At a time when the global picture 
seems to be experiencing a seismic shift, when a once-powerful nation is 
imploding and we are looking at a new world order, I am straining to see 
the image of God imprinted on each person. The COVID-19 pandemic 
is not the root cause of this chaos but, like any formidable foe, it has 
rushed to exploit and reveal weaknesses. We find ourselves on the brink 
of an opportunity to evaluate, reflect, re-think, and pivot. Basil, Bishop 
of Caesarea, one of the Cappadocian fathers, taught that although we 
are each and every one of us made in the image of God, by our thoughts 
and actions we choose to move toward or away from the likeness of God. 

This means that each day is best based and evaluated not upon 
our successes and failures, our willpower or weakness, but solely upon 
the pursuit of making choices that increase our likeness to Jesus. In the 
context of this writing, it is my desire and intention to remember and to 
reflect through the clarity of that lens. Dallas Willard wisely speaks, “We 
can become like Christ by doing one thing—by following him in the 
overall style of life he chose for himself.” 

Before having cataract surgery, I struggled to make out words in 
print. I had to abandon my beloved crossword puzzles, even in large 
print, and I could not make out street signs when I drove my car. No 
matter how hard I tried! What a gift it was to see clearly again, once that 
lens was replaced. I feel that a film has been removed from my inner 
vision now too, and it is this new clarity that I bring to this reflection. 

Time, space, and experience have softened some of my edges and 
sharpened my priorities. lam 70 years old. There, I said it! There are many 


* Written in summer 2020. 
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lovely things about being 70. I enjoy interacting with my adult children 
as they shape their lives—bodies, minds, and hearts. I am completely 
smitten by my teenage granddaughters, bowled over by their fervor for 
life, grateful for glimpses of those lives through their eyes. It is for them 
that I write this, to give them a glimpse through my eyes, should they 
choose to receive it. 

In retirement, I get to do what I loved most about pastoral work. As 
a spiritual director, I walk alongside people who seek God in daily life. 
This is a rich and spacious practice and one that has not been hindered 
by pandemic action. 

On the downside, 70 brings its challenges. When my husband 
and I produce puppet content for our church’s Zoom services, we have 
trouble standing up after being scrunched down behind our dining room 
chairs! A friend’s apple tree provided a bounty of fruit but after the sixth 
pie, my arthritic thumbs went on strike. Melanoma surgery a few years 
ago changed my cavalier attitude to sun exposure. Strange long-sleeved 
swimming garments, various sun blocks for specific body parts, and— 
always—a hat are now de rigueur on sunny days. 

The psalmist gives me this prayer: “Set a watch before my mouth, O 
Lord, and guard the door of my lips, let not my heart incline to any evil 
thing.” I wish I had taken this to heart much earlier in my life. To think 
that silence might sometimes help me grow in wisdom—grow into that 


likeness of God! 


IN THE EARLY 1980s our family lived in Vancouver and Victoria, British 
Columbia, over a period of about five years. I taught pre-school French, 
lolled at the beach with our youngest son, helped plant a church, and 
learned a lot about how to be a newcomer in a church setting. 

On our first Sunday after our move west, we were in a motel as our 
moving van had not yet arrived. We dressed and headed off to a church in 
our neighborhood that had been highly recommended. I noticed heads 
turning as we followed the usher to a pew near the front, our young son 
rushing ahead. It had somehow escaped our notice that he was wearing 
his favorite garment over his Sunday shirt and pants. As he confidently 
strode up the aisle beside the usher, his bright red Superman cape flowed 
behind him. Not everyone looked amused. 

During the service, visitors were asked to stand and introduce 
themselves. We complied eagerly, saying that we looked forward to 
participating in the life of the church community. We mentioned that 
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we would be moving in the next day. After the service, we were greeted 
by smiles and some people asked our address. Moving day came and 
we fully anticipated visits, some help perhaps, maybe some cookies or, 
even better, a casserole. After all, this was a “community” church. It was 
in their name! The day passed without a single contact. Exhausted and 
disappointed, we ate Kraft Dinner out of paper cups. 

This and other encounters shaped my practice of church-going. I 
determined that I would watch out for the newcomers, the edge-people, 
the unusual, and the hard-to-embrace folks who grace our doors. Too 
often people are left to sit alone while we huddle with friends or gravitate 
to the easy-to-welcome visitors. So, years later, having returned to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and having been asked to apply for a six-month 
internship at my church, I hoped I might contribute to making it a safe 
and welcoming environment for all who were drawn, even tentatively, 
through its doors. 

I was thrilled to accept the internship, even though it meant leaving 
a comfortable, established teaching position in a great school community. 
I knew, in contemplating the position, that I was being given a choice 
and that God would continue to work in and through me if I turned it 
down. But I sensed I was being invited into an adventure and to say no 
would leave me always wondering what might have been. 

I loved going to work at the church. I had to restrain myself 
from getting there too early. I thrived on the collegiality of the staff, 
learning the rhythms and workings of the seasons in the church year, 
the opportunities for prayer and planning. Soon my initial mandate of 
worship design and small groups expanded to include women’s ministry, 
a noon-hour walking group, and the Alpha course. 

Congregational meetings were often disheartening. There were those 
who felt my salary would be better spent on an addition to the building. 
Some felt (“no offence, Mary”) a woman on staff was not necessary. They 
did not see the well-used pathway to my office. They did not notice that 
not just women, but some men too, felt safer talking to a woman and 
were able to address issues that had never been brought into the healing 
Light of Christ. 

Through a more “grace-full” lens, I can see now that these were good 
people who had their own visions of how things should be. Most were 
kind, many were appreciative, and enough were openly supportive so I 
was able to learn, grow, and live into the role of pastor as the internship 
became a permanent, part-time position. A few months into this work, 
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the senior pastor left on sabbatical and I was given that role and salary 
while he was away. The church also hired an experienced retired pastor 
to help with the preaching load. These were remarkable months of 
delightful teamwork during which I felt mentored and encouraged by 
my colleague. I conducted my first weddings, first bedside death and 
funeral, and had my first pastoral encounter with mental illness. It was a 
crash course in Pastoring 101 and was to stand me in good stead in the 
near future. 


ONE OF THE essential practices in our pilgrim trek in Scotland was 
engaging a sense of humor. Being able to laugh at the sight of our mud- 
filled shoes, feeling the squish of our toes in sodden socks, and realizing 
we were lost helped us to think more clearly and to problem-solve more 
successfully than had we given in to despair and self-pity. (Although, 
to be honest, I forayed into some deep and shivery self-pity along the 
way!) It has made it easier to see the many occasions of fun and laughter 
throughout these past years of ministry. 

During the time of our pastor’s sabbatical, for example, I was 
preparing for a funeral and was given the choice of staying at the church 
to lead the reception for those who could not make the trip on muddy 
country roads to the burial site or go with the funeral director to lead 
the graveside service. I chose to stay at the church, to lead the open mic 
session and hear stories of the woman who had died. Most people had 
left when my colleague was dropped off at the church by the funeral 
director. He was splashed with mud and his pant legs seemed to have 
been immersed in muddy water up to his knees. It turned out they had 
gone down a wrong road and got stuck while turning around. He had 
had to push the vehicle, hence the muddy splashes. When they arrived 
at the site, just as the cars were arriving, they found a gopher in the dug 
grave hole. Unable to coax the gopher out, Pastor L. threw down the 
sheet of artificial turf, jumped in after it, and flung the whole thing out. 
The gopher escaped unscathed but L.’s pants had soaked up the muddy 
water. I remain grateful to him to this day! 

What comes to mind when thinking about those first years of 
ministry are the beautiful times of connection, like the women’s retreats 
where laughter and tears were welcome and women of all ages explored 
who they were as daughters of God. We witnessed healing in body, mind, 
and soul as we prepared for and hosted the Alpha course, over and over 
again. One young Alpha group leader said, “I keep coming back because 
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this is where I see God at work. It is like being in Acts 2 and I don’t want 
to miss anything.” 

There was joy, anticipation, and delight in seeing lives changed 
through the work of the Holy Spirit. On the morning I preached my first 
sermon, my heart was full of joy and I thought, “This is what I was made 
to do!” I knew that I had much to learn and, also, that I had something 
to give. 

In my teaching career I had experienced much affirmation and very 
little criticism. It came as a shock, then, that everything I did or said 
as pastor was open to evaluation and opinion. The pews were stocked 
with “Encouragement Cards” meant for words of affirmation, verses, 
or prayers of support and... encouragement! Too often these were used 
to express personal attacks regarding preferences and, too often, done 
anonymously. 

Today I would handle things differently as I am more able to 
acknowledge my own weaknesses while seeing the woundedness of 
others. I was too easily offended, hurt, and bewildered. Whereas I had 
begun with unbridled enthusiasm, I came to be on the defensive, trying 
to interpret glances, conversations, and rumors. I began a helpful life- 
long practice of asking myself, “What do you know?” and “What do you 
imagine?” These questions helped me to separate reality from conjecture 
and have saved me from much unproductive thinking. 

I was aware that the question of women in ministry was an ongoing 
source of passionate debate within the Mennonite Brethren conference 
but it did not feel personal as I was completely content with my position, 
with no desire to be lead pastor. I was still moved each time someone 
addressed me as “Pastor Mary” and still solidly supportive of our lead 
pastor who had invited me into this position. 

In retrospect, I see this as a rather blinkered period of my life. I was 
grateful, focused, and determined to give my best to my local congregation 
but had little time or inclination to become involved in the contentious 
issue beyond our congregation. I was passively present at significant 
conference and local gatherings where men dominated the platforms and 
controlled the agenda. I was in awe of the few women who dared to speak 
on behalf of the expansion of women’s role, especially as other women 
often stood against them. During this time Donna Stewart’s voice 
inspired me and she was, and continues to be, an important influencer 
and motivator in my life. Because I was so happy in my work in the local 
church, and since I was still shaping and refining my role there, I pulled 
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away from the arguments for and against women in ministry. I was too 
immersed in the doing of it to invest in the argument about it. 


AFTER SIX YEARS as associate pastor, I was ready to welcome our first 
grandchild and become a stay-at-home grandma. I resigned my position 
and looked forward to the safety and a calmer pace. But one evening as 
my husband and I visited with the lead pastor and his wife, we began 
to brainstorm about what we would do if we could do anything we 
really wanted. Out of that came a proposal for a church plant based on 
a community of people with a common purpose and commitment to 
discipleship. We took the proposal to the provincial conference missions 
committee, which gave approval to begin the process, saying, “If this 
looks like every other church, you will have failed.” 

With excitement, anticipation, and curiosity we began to dream and 
to pray this little church into existence. My colleague and his wife were 
given a church planter’s aptitude test and interview. I was not offered the 
same, which felt like entering through the back door. The church was, 
and is, based upon a co-pastor relationship. Working according to gifts 
and experience, each pastor was able to do any aspect of church life, as 
needed. 

We officially launched in September 2002. Our first office was 
back-to-back desks in the third story of Art and Alvina’s beautiful and 
welcoming home. When one of us met with someone in the office, the 
other would move next door to the magnificent bathroom, complete 
with library, until the meeting was over. 

Those first two years of FaithWorks were filled with wonder, joy, 
and exhaustion. Many of us did multiple jobs. The same people might 
set up sound equipment, sing in the worship group, and make coffee in 
one evening. The children were passed among the adults and welcomed 
into all aspects of worship. It was a rich, heady, and spiritually vibrant 
time. Prayer was not an add-on but a lifeline. Worship was an expression 
of gratitude and a commitment to do life together as disciples of Jesus, 
to the best of our abilities and by the grace and power of God. Dallas 
Willard describes a disciple as “a person who has decided that the most 
important thing in their life is to learn to do what Jesus said to do.” 

One day, while I was still working at the previous church, I 
encountered a neighbor as I headed out to an evening meeting. I threw 
out a “Hi, Anne. We should have coffee sometime soon.” My neighbor 
looked at me and said, “You are never around. You are always running 
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out to work in the day and to meetings every night!” She was right. I 
knew that this was not what Jesus said to do. 

This incident provided one of the platforms upon which Faith Works 
was built. We wanted people to be available to live and serve in their 
home communities rather than attending endless meetings at church that 
rendered them weary and unavailable for what we recognized as the work 
of the church. We adopted the model of Bill Easum and Tom Bandy, 
where small groups, called PALS groups, formed around common 
interests and practices. Musicians met to rehearse but also to pray, learn, 
and serve. A handful of runners formed a group that met to run, then to 
pray and share life over coffee. 

Christmas that first year was a joyous celebration involving everyone 
in some way. Even family and visitors were drawn in. A spontaneous 
recruitment of a visitor provided a live baby Jesus, in the form of our 
three-month-old granddaughter! The “multitude of the heavenly hosts” 
featured three little girls dressed in curtains and lace petticoats from 
Alvina’s dress-up box and the shepherds raced to the manger in assorted 
dressing gowns and brandishing hockey stick staffs. One young couple 
brought their new espresso machine and treated people to delicious lattés. 
It was a magnificent expression of the wonder, the chaos, the disorder of 
that first Christmas. It helped to draw us together and to strengthen us 
for all that was to come. 

As pastors, we worked well together and shared a common vision 
for this new community. We worked hard, prayed fervently, and laughed 
often. The community was strong and energetic. We were becoming 
financially independent of conference support and continuing to grow 
and to expand our presence in the community. As pastors, we were active 
participants in the local clergy group, and we spoke at other churches 
and participated in conference events. I was completely unprepared for 
all this to unravel, two years into it. 

On our Scottish pilgrimage trek too, there were times of pure joy. 
Our steps were sure and steady, the sun was shining, we knew where we 
were. We treasured those times, knowing they were only one expression 
of the many possibilities. Soon the sky might darken and pour its watery 
contents upon us. Or we might lose our bearings or run out of drinking 
water. Poor decision-making set us up for a long day without water and 
only one apple to share. And it rained. And we got lost. 

When my colleague and friend made the decision to leave the 
church and his family in order to pursue another life, I was left to help 
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our community weather its first storm as we felt frozen in shock and 
sadness. This much-loved pastor did not want our love or friendship. I 
felt helpless and unprepared for the task. I had to put aside my personal 
grief in order to attend to the needs at hand. Our leadership team stepped 
up and together we faced the hurt, the pain, and the reality. We found 
rest and were able to stumble through to the other side, together. We met 
for a service of release and prayer to move beyond and to pray for God’s 
ongoing presence with my colleague, his family, and the church. 


KNOWING THAT I would have to do some personal work on the impact 
of losing my colleague and friend, I went to a Renovaré retreat where 
I could find time and space to re-charge. I soaked in the teaching and 
encouragement of people who had been book mentors over the years— 
Dallas Willard and Richard Foster. I was drawn to the call to discipleship, 
and the practice and purpose of spiritual disciplines. I was drawn to the 
cultivation of a deep and rich inner life with God that drew on streams of 
Christian learning and practice over time. When I discovered a Master’s 
program offered by Spring Arbor University in Michigan, led by Willard 
and Foster, I signed up. Three grueling but wonderful years later, I 
graduated with a Master’s degree in Spiritual Formation and Leadership. 

The course material equipped me to practice spiritual disciplines 
personally and to encourage others who were drawn to contemplative 
practices. These practices were not ends in themselves but ways of 
preparing myself to be more receptive to the movements of God within 
my soul as well as within others. I learned the value of having a spiritual 
director to help me be attentive to those movements and to notice, also, 
when I fall into patterns of avoidance or negligence or busyness. 

Another of Dallas Willard’s sayings is a watchword for me: 
“Ruthlessly eliminate hurry from your life.” As I watched him in daily 
life, even as we once traveled on the same flight together, I saw a man 
who always had time and space for prayer, for people, for fun. He was 
intentional about how he lived each day—making room for grace. “Grace 
is not opposed to effort,” he would say. “It is opposed to earning.” 

I was a pastor of FaithWorks for 14 years, sometimes alone and 
sometimes with a partner. We weathered storms as people came and 
went. For most of that time I knew and cared for every person who 
considered themselves part of the community. One of the toughest 
realities was recognizing that I cannot please, meet the needs of, or hold 
on to each person. My heart ached each time I heard that someone had 
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left. I wondered if I could have done better, if I was the cause of their 
leaving, if I had failed in some way. Then I recalled our FaithWorks 
covenant and our promise to live transparent lives, to resolve conflicts, to 
be open to correction, and to offer correction in love. 

Ours was a common life. We shared a common meal every second 
week as we broke the communion bread and dipped into the purple 
grape juice. There would always be beginnings and endings and our hope 
was to do both well. We wanted to welcome all newcomers, to admit 
our own brokenness and need for constant repair and healing and, when 
someone needed to leave, to help them leave without ill will, to bless 
them as they went. 

I love the holy ground of baptism. As the gathered community 
stands around the tank, sometimes with rain coming down, umbrellas 
held high, towel-bearers stand at the ready to receive and wrap the newly 
alive Christ-follower—metaphorically and practically—in the soft, clean 
blanket of warm community, I feel fully alive and the veil between heaven 
and earth seems ever so thin. “Encourage each other and build each other 
up, just as you are already doing” (1 Thessalonians 5:11). “For we died 
and were buried with Christ by baptism. And just as Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glorious power of the Father, now we also may live 
new lives (Romans 6:4). 

Each time I participate in a baptism, I renew my own death, burial, 
and resurrection with Christ. Like the first breath of birth, the bursting 
through the water and first breath of new life in baptism is never ordinary. 
It is always a miracle, right before our eyes! That moment wipes out the 
destructive power of disappointments in people, and my own need over 
the years for recognition or acknowledgment that did not come, the 
striving to get it right and to please the important people in my life. 

The immense privilege of doing marriage preparation, officiating at 
weddings and funerals, of praying at bedsides and visiting in homes still 
overwhelms me. I found myself drawn to develop, more intentionally, 
the practice of spiritual direction within my ministry. I had practiced 
a form of group formation from the beginning of the church plant, 
through Renovaré study groups and an ongoing women’s book study. 
Now I looked for a way to grow and learn more about what I felt was a 
beckoning pathway. I enrolled in a two-year course for spiritual directors 
through Christos in Minneapolis. This rooted my practice of spiritual 
direction in a community of learners who spoke the same language and 
with whom I grew in my skills and knowledge of what it means to be a 
spiritual companion. 
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Protestant-based, the program also embraced the teaching of 
Ignatius of Loyola and the wisdom of the Benedictines. For several years I 
had been a guide for participants in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
I had completed a year-long discipline of prayer and Scripture reflection 
that influenced my personal prayer and my public ministry. I have had 
the privilege of guiding several directees through these exercises and of 
presenting workshops for interested seekers. Now, in retirement from the 
pastor role at FaithWorks, I am able to meet with people one-on-one 
for the purpose of spiritual direction. It has made a healthy transition 
from pastoral work to doing what I have always loved: helping men and 
women notice God’s presence in their lives, looking at what it means to 
bear the image of God, and being a safe companion in studying Jesus and 
moving toward likeness. 

I have been asked if it was hard to leave as founding pastor of a 
community after more than 14 years. In many ways, FaithWorks was 
like my baby. We got through the joys of a successful birth, navigated the 
wobbly toddler years, and moved into and through the teen years. We 
have grown and matured, have experienced loss, disappointments, joys, 
and challenges. We are almost an adult as we turn 18 in September 2020. 
FaithWorks remains my church community and my husband and I are 
active and enthusiastic supporters of our pastors, who have remained 
faithful to the foundational vision while adding their own unique stamp 
and direction. 

It was hard to release the “pastor” title, as I believed that in accepting 
the call to serve God as a pastor in the church, I was signing on for life. 
But I hope to be able to use my gifts and training as a pastor wherever I 
am. One little girl asked me, shortly after my return to church, following 
a break, “Are we still allowed to call you Pastor Mary?” She had been 
born into the church and had never known me by any other name. I 
like the practice, in some denominations, of inviting retired pastors to 
take an honorary role in the congregation—to help out, provide vacation 
or emergency relief, support and share wisdom and experience when 
invited, and share in the offering of communion and preaching. 


A FEW YEARS back, I was invited to be pastor in residence at Canadian 
Mennonite University. For a week I was given access to a wee office, 
met with staff and students and—my favorite part—sat at a table with a 
box of cookies, waiting to see if anyone would come and talk with me. 
The first time, as I set up in a cozy alcove in a majestic room with huge 
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windows and beautiful dark wood, I wondered if I would end up eating 
the cookies alone. But, to my relief and delight, students sat with me, 
shared hopes, dreams, fears, and questions, and I knew I was on holy 
ground. There was no place I would rather have been! 

One of the practices of pilgrimage is an openness to each moment, 
each experience, and each person you encounter during the day. On the 
Fife Pilgrim Way, that meant finding value in the bus driver’s cheery 
greeting in the morning darkness, and examining my own sharp response 
to my husband and desire to place blame when things went sideways. 
It meant pausing to ask for help and giving thanks for the astonishing 
encounter with a stranger in a swampy cow patch who turned us in the 
right direction, then told us his story of illness and loss and, at last, the 
beginnings of recovery. Boredom with walking the same few blocks each 
day had led him to this mucky field and to our rescue. We learned the 
richness of each person, the value in each story, and the vastness of God’s 
love and presence ministered through strangers. 

My hope for our faith community is that we might be people who 
are curious, welcoming, and willing to hear and learn from the stories of 
others. I pray for openness in our community to tell our stories—stories 
of God’s presence and, sometimes, absence. When obstacles to shalom 
rise up—and they will—I pray that we will be a strong body, a body with 
shared vision and a desire to search and pray our way together. 

Walking along a narrow path just before noon and, again, in the 
rain, we encountered a solitary sheep, stretched across the path, showing 
no sign of moving any time soon. We were faced with the choice of 
squeezing past one end or the other. “But which end promises the least 
potential harm?” we asked ourselves. Do sheep kick with the back legs or 
bite with the front end? 

Our fears were in vain. We could have walked right over him as he 
did not seem the least bit interested in two scruffy Canadians. 

So often, my thoughts and fears do not match reality and I am 
reminded to ask, “What is real and what do I imagine?” In these strange 
weeks and months of pandemic, I can be easily consumed and distracted 
by what I imagine to be true at the moment and in the days to come. 
When I turn my thoughts to what I know to be true, I am like the 
psalmist who, faced with fear, anger, or despair (or sometimes all three) 
turns his mind to the productive thinking of all that God has done and 
been in the past. 
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ON THE FINAL day of our Scottish pilgrimage, we trekked through deep 
forests, across more muddy fields, and over hills with muted views of 
the paths we had walked so far. It was a long, arduous, beauty-filled day. 
Reaching the outskirts of St. Andrews, we passed students on their way 
to university, tourists on their way to the shops, and seniors walking little 
dogs in plaid coats (yes, the dogs wore the coats), and, of course, a golf 
course. Our hearts beat a little faster, our shoes shed chunks of grassy mud 
as we walked along. We could see our destination in the distance—the 
imposing outline of the remains of the Cathedral. We entered through 
the old gates and crossed the street to stand at the entrance of the ruins 
of St. Andrews Cathedral, where 11th-century pilgrims, following the 
same route under much harder conditions, came to honor the humble 
fisherman who followed Jesus to a martyr’s death. 

These days, I sometimes think I can glimpse my final destination. 
Most of my life has been lived and all that lies ahead is bonus. Dallas 
Willard’s instruction to “ruthlessly eliminate hurry” reminds me to create 
and maintain wide margins of open space in my days. Time for many 
forms of prayer and reflection. Time to pursue painting, to notice the 
goodness of life, and to be a helpful presence in the lives of others. I 
need fewer books to read and more time to think about the ones that 
have been my “book mentors” in life. 1 do not need much in the way of 
clothes and possessions. ‘This is the time to give away much that has filled 
space, inwardly and outwardly. Pilgrimage teaches the beauty of traveling 
lightly. Henry Nouwen wrote that the way in which we approach dying 
and death is our final gift to our children. My evening prayer leads me to 
pray for a “peaceful night and a perfect end” for myself and those I love. 

My feet are heavier and slower these days. I am aware of aches 
and pains from a 70-year journey and also of the lived experience of 
Emmanuel—God with us. Hildegard’s words quoted earlier remind me 
to trust that my life with God has provided me with all that I need to live 
this last chapter well. I want to access what the Spirit of God within me 
has nurtured over the years. As I meet regularly with women who have 
followed the nudges of the Holy Spirit into church ministry, I am able 
to hear them, to help them find a safe place to talk about deep longings, 
disappointments, and joy. I offer space and time to care for their souls, 
to connect with Jesus and to take steps toward Jesus’ likeness. In the faith 
community, we work out our lives of discipleship together. 

Jeannette Bakke, in Holy Invitations, writes, “The disciples learned 
to trust Jesus by watching, listening, asking questions and making 
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mistakes.” This sums up pilgrimage as followers of Jesus. Grace extended 
to self and others along the way draws us together in community. 
Together, the Christian community watches, listens, and creates a place 
where questions are welcomed and mistakes are forgiven. 


Mary Reimer enjoys an active practice in spiritual 
direction. She and friend Susan Moore published 
a book of poems and drawings, Benchmark, done 
as a weekly exercise in capturing beauty during 
COVID-19. Mary treasures time with family 
and leads Imago Dei Winnipeg in contemplative 
practices. She and husband Gary laugh every day at 
their labradoodle Violet. 
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ee at the bedside of Waldo Hiebert, I leaned in to hear him 
reflect on events that had been meaningful in his life. Waldo and his 
wife, Rachel, joined College Community Church Mennonite Brethren 
(CCCMB) in Clovis, California, later in life, and it was my privilege as 
pastor to visit Waldo in a personal care home. As | entered the room that 
day, I set my own discouragement aside to focus on conversation with 
my former seminary professor. In a soft voice he recalled the honor it had 
been for him to preach at Mennonite World Conference (MWC) global 
assembly. After praying together, I exited quietly, pausing at the door to 
recognize that, as often happened, I left Waldo’s room more encouraged 
than when J arrived. 

Here was a man who had influenced myriads of people in his life; 
he taught seminary; he pastored; he led silent retreats; and among all 
these ways of being in the world, he chose to share as a lifetime honor his 
opportunity to speak at MWC. His reflections cracked open a space in 
my discouragement that day. I too had preached at the Mennonite World 
Conference’s global assembly. If Waldo could receive encouragement in 
the latter years of life from that experience, then I, in my 40s, could as 
well. 

In 2003, the 14th MWC global assembly, Sharing Our Gifts 
in Suffering and Joy, was hosted by Brethren in Christ in Bulawayo, 
Zimbabwe. About seven thousand Mennonites gathered from all corners 
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of the world. Each continent in turn led two plenary sessions a day—in 
the morning a Bible study and in the evening a worship service with 
music and preaching. I was the preacher for North America day. 

Among the various North American Mennonite groups, that year it 
was the Mennonite Brethren who provided the speaker for MWC. David 
Wiebe, executive director of the Canadian Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches from 2000-2010, was a promoter of women in 
leadership. That invitation to me to represent North American Mennonite 
Brethren on a global platform is an honor that, like my professor before 
me, has worked its way into a permanent place of encouragement for me 
in my story as a female pastor among the Mennonite Brethren. 


FROM AN EARLY age, any invitation to participate in my denominational 
family was a treasure to me. I grew up ina family for whom church, and 
specifically the Mennonite Brethren Church, created a sense of belonging 
within a community and within God’s will. I embraced that identity with 
energy, and dove into participation with joy. 

Although I didn’t realize it at the time, because I belong to the tail 
end of the “baby boomers,” I was participating in church institutions 
when they were at their most glorious peak. Then I watched, bewildered, 
as one after another of these beloved institutions declined, closed, or 
morphed into something new in the years to follow. 

For example, my experience as counselor at Christian Day Camps 
(CDC) was foundational in my development. Through this traveling 
children’s camp I learned to visit the home of each camper, explain to 
parents why Jesus is good news, and participate with MB church planting 
and strengthening in northern Manitoba. An added bonus was falling in 
love and eventually marrying camp director Jon Isaak. CDC ran its final 
camping season only six years after my last summer there. 

It was similar for Bethany Bible Institute (BBI). My years there, 
1979-83, saw an historic enrolment high of close to 200, followed by 
rapid decline in subsequent years to eventual closing of its doors. Jon 
and I studied at Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary (MBBS) back 
when it was a thriving community of students who moved their families 
across borders and oceans to devote several years to full-time immersion 
in the art of pastoring and counseling. Since then, the seminary has also 
morphed, becoming a department of the neighboring Fresno Pacific 
University. 
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But back to Bethany. Here’s where I first came face-to-face with the 
“issue” of women in church leadership. The student body elected their 
student council in spring so the new team would be set to launch when 
September rolled around. We chose Arlen Barch for president and Shirley 
Toews for vice-president. But in a change of heart some weeks later, 
Arlen signaled he was not returning to BBI in fall. Guidelines indicated 
that Shirley should step up as president, but ... she was a woman, and 
guidelines also indicated that a woman could not be Stu-Co president. 
For me, and for the school, this was not simply a glitch, but a spiritual 
dilemma. To their credit, the faculty did not resolve the conundrum for 
us. In preparation for a vote on how to proceed, students studied and 
debated. I prayed. I fasted. I read the Bible, and in the end, I voted No, 
Shirley should not be student council president. 

My own vote, my decision, landed with a quiet, wooden thump 
within me. It’s not that I was dreaming of being a pastor. That desire had 
never flitted across my mind; it simply wasn’t a possibility. But I did want 
to be a missionary, a role open to women. On recommendation from 
MB Missions, after completing all three years at Bible school I began 
education for a teaching career that could contribute in a helpful way to 
communities overseas. 

After graduating from university with a Bachelor of Education and 
marrying a man who also was ready to give his life for ministry within 
our denomination, we spent a summer on a road trip across Canada 
reading missionary biographies and investigating opportunities to serve. 
Soon we were on a three-year assignment, both Jon and I teaching in an 
MB high school in Kikwit, in Democratic Republic of the Congo (then 
called Zaire). 

We started a family and enrolled in Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary (MBBS) in Fresno, California, in preparation for further 
ministry. This was our emerging call—service together wherever the 
Mennonite Brethren Church would need us. Seminary life was a 
greenhouse experience: all kinds of rapid growth. Because our infant son, 
Peter, needed surgery, Jon and I chose to begin our graduate studies at 
Concord College in Winnipeg, Manitoba, where we had health insurance. 

At that time, the Mennonite Brethren were inviting a breath of fresh 
air to blow over once firmly held convictions and restrictions. With in- 
depth study, both Jon and I tackled biblical texts that were commonly 
understood to prohibit women from leadership. As I wrote about my 
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new understandings of I Timothy, I was surprised by an invitation from 
my professor, George Shillington, to present my paper at River East 
Mennonite Brethren Church. That experience whetted my appetite for 
taking study out of the classroom into an arena where it could impact 
behavior. Jon and I also committed to living out our new understanding, 
by not only doing our Master’s degrees simultaneously but also by equally 
sharing parenting and all household responsibilities. Back in the early 
nineties this was a fairly radical lifestyle. 

The move to Fresno immersed us more deeply in the biblical 
texts. Professor Elmer Martens challenged our Old Testament class to 
choose one biblical book, read and reread it, looking for the theology 
that bubbled underneath and carried it from beginning to end. What 
questions was the book addressing? What themes was the author excited 
about? No commentaries were allowed for this assignment to unearth the 
theology of a book of the Bible. 

I was hooked. I began to detect patterns and rhythms in the text 
that carried meaning. Every few days I showed up in Elmet’s office 
to share the excitement of my discoveries of a theology of blessing in 
Genesis and to make sure I wasn’t straying too far afield. I experienced 
Elmer’s encouragement in ways that went beyond verbal affirmation. He 
submitted my assignment to Direction, the denomination’s academic 
journal. The paper was published, made searchable online, and later 
quoted by other scholars doing research. 

Advocates and encouragers are a huge part of my story. Delores 
Friesen, professor in the counseling department, was another such 
advocate. She had, as one of her many missions in life, a goal of 
encouraging female leaders for the church. She sought me out and 
invited me to be a teacher's assistant in one of her classes. She also asked 
me to submit a sermon for her book, A// Are Witnesses. In this work of 
love, Delores published an extensive collection of sermons preached by 
women in MB Churches. What an inspiration and eye-opener to see how 
many women were preaching in our churches across North America and 
even around the world. At that time, with only a couple of sermons to 
choose from, I didn’t have much difficulty deciding which one to submit. 

In fact, one of my first attempts in homiletics class had quite mixed 
results. We learned from studying a textbook by Fred Craddock “to 
say what the text says,” and more significantly, for me, “to do what the 
text does.” If the biblical passage inspires, the sermon should inspire. If 
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the passage challenges, the sermon should challenge. Always up for a 
challenge, I chose as the text for my first sermon the shorter ending of 
Mark. Chapter 16:1-8 ends with the women trembling and bewildered, 
fleeing from the empty tomb. “They said nothing to anyone because they 
were afraid.” I was fascinated with the idea that the author of Mark may 
have deliberately cut the story off at the crisis. His audience, who for the 
most part already knew the life of Jesus, would at first sit there stunned 
at the abrupt and unfinished ending. Then, with gathering enthusiasm, I 
imagined, they would begin telling each other how the story really ends. 

For my sermon, I offered a first-person retelling of the story of Jesus 
in Mark, and then left the listeners bewildered at the empty tomb. The 
class discussion afterward revealed to me that I succeeded in capturing 
that final feeling of bewilderment, but not much more.... except for 
one female student. Against the class norm, she bravely spoke up and 
described what she experienced the sermon doing for her—exactly what 
I had hoped would happen. That conversation helped wire into me, early 
on, the realization that not only might women speak in a different voice 
than men, they may hear with different ears as well. 


AFTER SEMINARY, Jon and I planned to return to Africa on a six-year 
salaried term with Mennonite Brethren Missions and Service International 
(MBMSI). An economic downturn significantly reduced donations that 
year, however, and MBMSI let all incoming long-term missionaries know 
there was no longer money to send us. After praying about it, Jon and 
I offered to be sent out as short-term voluntary workers instead. That’s 
how we ended up moving our family of two preschoolers to Russia where 
Jon and I both taught, through translation, in St. Petersburg Christian 
University (SPCU) for the academic year of 1994-1995. 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, Russia’s doors opened 
to a new religious freedom and churches grew rapidly. At that time, 
Bible professors at SPCU came primarily from Canada, US, Germany, 
and South Africa, from church backgrounds of Mennonite Brethren, 
Lutheran, and Reformed. The students were a mix of new Christians 
emerging from a formerly atheist regime and young adults with deep roots 
in the Baptist heritage. The secular Russian context accepted women and 
men on equal footing, while the Baptist tradition was patriarchal. That 
year of teaching offered me an opportunity to observe how the Christian 
faith could take root and flourish in both contexts, though in the tug-of- 
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war between the two perspectives, I felt saddened, and helpless, as I saw 
patriarchy slowly inching forward. 

While in Russia, Jon received acceptance into a PhD program in 
early Christian history at McGill University. We moved to Montreal 
and, for the first time, experimented with a family rhythm where I was 
home full-time with children while Jon engaged in full-time studies. Very 
soon, I sensed a call to expand my vision beyond the four walls of our 
apartment. My first attempt focused on further studies for myself. Our 
family didn’t have the savings to again support two full-time students, 
so I “laid out a fleece” and applied for a SSHRC (Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council) grant. If awarded the grant, I would 
pursue a PhD of my own; if not, I would understand that door was 
closed. 

When the door closed, I entered a season of discouragement lower 
than I had experienced before. Throughout our ten years of marriage 
to that point, Jon and I traveled a parallel track, both teaching high 
school in northern Manitoba, both teaching high school in Zaire, both 
earning a Master’s degree at seminary, both teaching university at SPCU. 
Now, he was earning a PhD. That degree would unlock roles I would be 
unable to enter. Our parallel tracks were beginning to veer off in separate 
directions. I was afraid our marriage would be shaped away from equal 
partnership in parenting and career. Would my voice simply dissolve into 
an echo of Jon’s? 

Iam so grateful for Laura Loewen, pastor of Mennonite Fellowship 
of Montreal, where we found a faith home during those McGill years. 
Without probing, she noticed what was happening and invited me into 
regular sermon banter with her. She and I both studied the preaching 
text, and every second week I would arrange a pile of toys around Rianna, 
my preschooler, in her office and we would share with one another what 
we might do in a sermon on that passage. 

In addition to sermon banters, Laura provided another lifeline of 
hope for me simply by being. She was the first female pastor I knew. 
She was a living, breathing example that it truly was possible to be both 
female and a really fine pastor. 

When Laura could not see a realistic way to accept an invitation 
to add a second congregation to her pastoral ministry, she suggested my 
name. That is how I came to pastor a tiny congregation, Peace Mennonite 
Church, in Burlington, Vermont. I’ve often said it felt like, out of the blue, 
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God offered me a gift on a silver platter—the opportunity to test pastoral 
ministry while continuing with full-time parenting at home. Every 
second weekend, I jumped on the bus, crossed the border and stayed 
overnight with one of the families from this church in the Franconia 
Conference, the oldest Mennonite body in the United States, dating 
back more than three centuries. Sunday afternoons I would preach and 
later coach another person from the congregation for their sermon the 
following week. We even had baptism classes. 

In that season, God offered me a second unexpected gift, served on 
a silver platter. The invitation to join the North American MB Board of 
Faith and Life (BFL) opened the door to participate in conversation with 
the trusted wisdom-holders of the denomination about the core of our 
faith. The board was entering its final two years of a ten-year revision of 
the North American MB confession of faith. I witnessed their dedication 
as participants poured themselves into articulating—in 18 articles—what 
our diverse community believes. 

I also witnessed the power of this composition to unite or to divide. 
On one occasion, the entire elder board of one congregation visited the 
BFL. While everyone else remained seated, the angry pastor stood, paced, 
and berated us for errors in the draft we had circulated, for the audacity 
of using gender neutral pronouns for God, for straying from the faith. 
The tirade intimidated me, though I’m sure it didn’t alarm God! And 
although trust was threatened, the congregational board and the BFL 
struggled their way back to respectful conversation. David Ewert of the 
BEL rose, and slowly, deliberately, with the voice of an elder, addressed 
the accusations against the quality of our faith. This, he said, is not how 
a community of faith treats one another. 

As we in the BFL continued active listening across our MB nation, 
it was impressed on me how a confession of faith differs from a creed. A 
creed is a statement that helps measure orthodoxy. Mennonite Brethren 
chose a confession of faith instead, words which a diverse body have 
agreed to use at a particular point in time to articulate their shared 
convictions of God and life. 

It was a holy event in 1999, when Americans and Canadians met 
together in Wichita, Kansas. Members of the BFL took turns reading the 
18 articles. My privilege was to read Article Four on salvation. After the 
final word, applause spontaneously broke over the gathering. Good news 
is the core of our faith. 
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After such moving highlights, I was unprepared for my spontaneous 
outburst of grief at one BFL meeting. When business was finished, we 
gathered around two men who were transitioning from one pastoral 
position to another. Laying hands on them, while others offered prayers 
of blessing, I offered loud, uncontrollable, embarrassing sobs. 

During the six months until our next meeting, I puzzled over the 
source and depth of that surge of emotion. Slowly I began to understand 
that while other women had railed against the injustice of the MB “glass 
ceiling,” my own approach had been to focus, laser-like, on the goodness 
I was seeing and experiencing. Now, however, I found myself living a 
contradiction. It was so meaningful to me to participate in the BFL, 
entrusted with responsibility of oversight over our North American MB 
churches. Even so, I, myself, could not receive that moving experience of 
the last meeting, that laying on of hands, that blessing. I, a female, was a 
solo pastor of a tiny Mennonite congregation in Vermont, and therefore 
out of compliance with MB policies. A hunger for the withheld MB 
blessing began to churn in my spirit. 

I became Esau, watching my blessing go to another. 

In an attempt to keep heart and mind open and unbitter, I 
turned to story-weaving. In the book, Transforming Church Boards into 
Communities of Spiritual Leaders, Charles M. Olsen describes the process 
of holding a story from our life alongside a biblical narrative and allowing 
the Scripture to jiggle our own story, challenging, questioning, finding 
hope and calling. I paid story-weaving attention to Esau who openly 
names the injustice of the theft of his blessing. Then he begs, “Bless me 
too, my father.” Hearing this plea, Isaac offers Esau a blessing of his own, 
a blessing that is more costly, not-so-sweet-a-deal as Jacob's, but an actual 
blessing nonetheless. I absorbed the ending of that story; despite the bad 
rap Esau receives, he is the strong one who offers a gracious hand of 
reconciliation to his brother Jacob when he meets him again, while Jacob 
once again weasels his way out of tension. For the next few years, Esau 
and his relationship to his family guided my expectations within my own 
family of faith. 


OUR NEXT MOVE took the family to Fresno, California, where Jon was 
invited to teach New Testament at the Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary. I joined the pastoral team of College Community Church, 
Mennonite Brethren. While Bill Braun was senior pastor and I was 
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associate, our job descriptions were, line-by-line, identical. Bill, and the 
congregation, understood that women in the church need to learn and 
practice leadership just like the men do. They made space for that to 
happen in tangible ways while also legitimately maintaining the American 
MB policy that women cannot be senior or solo pastors. I am continually 
grateful for the mentoring and space I received from Bill and College 
Community Church during our 13 years in Fresno. 

The shift from the Canadian MB context to the American was more 
jarring at the level of denominational structures. Our family’s move to 
California coincided with the move of the U.S. Mennonite Brethren 
conference to create its own national Board of Faith and Life when the 
North American BFL was being dissolved. All members of the North 
American board who lived in the U.S. were automatically nominated to 
the new U.S. board. That now included me. 

At the convention where the nominations were to be affirmed, several 
conference leaders approached me together during morning coffee break 
and then again at lunch immediately before the vote and requested that 
I voluntarily remove my name from the slate of nominees for the U.S. 
BEL. They explained that they had recently found out about a decision 
made by the congregation where I pastored, a decision made years before 
I came to the church about a situation of which I was unaware. They 
suggested that decision made our congregation unqualified to have one 
of its pastors on the BFL. 

Though flustered by what felt like an ambush, I declined to withdraw 
my name. I had processed my upcoming role on the U.S. BFL with our 
congregation's leadership commission; it wasn't a solo decision to accept 
the position; neither could it be a solo decision to withdraw my name. 
One man in that conversation looked at me and asked, “Why won't you 
submit?” 

After lunch, the vote took place. Someone from the floor nominated 
a male to the slate and I was not voted into the position. I suspected, but 
did not know, that the reason they wanted me to withdraw my name 
was because I was a woman. That suspicion cracked open a space in my 
spirit where resentment could begin to seep in. Knowing that resentment 
is character forming, I clung to the promise of Esau, that God and the 
family still had a blessing for me too. 

“This is not how a community of faith treats one another.” That 
was the consensus of my congregation’s leadership commission when I 
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relayed my experience. Hallway politics, last-minute surprise, imbalance 
of power between one person and three, between novice pastor and senior 
conference leaders, these are not signs of a healthy community. 

Our church leadership commission invited Henry H. Dick, 
executive director of the Pacific District Conference and spokesperson 
for that trio of leaders, to a meeting and invited him to bring a witness 
and support, Larry Martens, former seminary president and respected 
leader among U.S. MBs. 

Henry came. He listened. He heard our heart. He accepted that he 
was in the wrong. He apologized, to me and to the leadership commission. 
And then he told his story. 

We listened. We heard his perception of our congregation making 
several “questionable decisions” in the past that we kept “under the radar.” 
We heard a story of slowly growing mistrust. We heard him confront a 
lack of transparency. “This is not how we treat one another in a family of 
faith.” Our leadership commission made a commitment to transparency 
in the future. 

For me, that Matthew 18 confrontation was transformational. It 
helped me integrate the convention encounter into my story, not as 
resentment against a body that resists women, but rather as commitment 
to transparency and respect in relationship, even when perspectives are 
different. 7his is how we treat one another in a family of faith. 

I carried that lesson into ministry in Canada where I am currently 
team lead in a trio of pastors with Aaron Thiessen and Julie Doerksen at 
River East Church (REC) in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


RIVER EAST CHURCH is also where I came to understand part of the 
dynamic between pastoral voice and body size, or at least how it affects 
me. I am tall for a female, basically six feet. In Fresno, height was an issue 
shared by the pastoral team, as Bill had about another eight inches on me. 
We responded by raising the pulpit six inches to a comfortable height for 
the pastors and attaching a step on hinges. Shorter people simply swiveled 
that step into position when they came to the pulpit. In that context of 
taller-than-normal pastors, I didn’t pay much attention to comments 
about my height. 

A couple of years into pastoral ministry at REC, it was compassionately 
brought to my attention that my height was, perhaps, intimidating to 
some. What if I didn’t wear heels any more, out of consideration? 
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I never spent money on heels; nevertheless, I owned a closet full 
of pumps given to me by the widower of a woman at whose funeral I 
officiated. The widower explained that for weeks, facing her impending 
death, he and his wife had carefully examined the feet of women in the 
worship service, concluding that my long narrow arched foot was a match 
for hers. Several weeks after the funeral, he invited me over for a sacred 
act of shared grief. As I tried on pair after pair of her prized collection, he 
told me their stories. When I wore those inherited shoes, they carried me 
firmly in the footsteps of feisty Elda Plank. 

The proper response to others’ discomfort was to put those shoes 
into hibernation. A pastor’s size should not be a barrier to ministry, 
should it? In some ways, closeting those shoes was inconsequential; it 
didn’t really change my life. And yet, it kept niggling at me, niggling 
enough to debrief it, a year later, with the church’s new moderator for staff 
relations. Trudy Schroeder, executive director of Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra, responded with insight from her role as a leader on the secular 
stage. She narrated for me how, at a workshop for female CEOs, the 
speaker asked how many had been told in some way that they were too 
large—too large a voice, too large a body, too large a personality. Every 
woman in the room raised her hand. Every single one! Was it perhaps my 
subconscious participation in patriarchy and not prudence that informed 
my decision to abstain from wearing heels? When are efforts to make 
men feel comfortable in my presence a healthy pastoral impulse, and 
when are they acquiescing to an unhealthy message that a woman should 
not take up more space than a man? I’ve found a new freedom to take my 
high-heels out of the closet. 

Now, after 11 good years at River East Church, and a total of a 
quarter century as a pastor, I look back and recognize that I, a female 
pastor, have received a blessing from God and from my Mennonite 
Brethren family of faith. Yes, it is a costly blessing, but I’m not so sure it 
is more costly than a man’s. Every single pastor faces risks and costs. And 
yes, at some points my MB pastoral journey is not-so-sweet-a-deal as 
the journey of a male MB pastor. But again, the challenges and blessings 
for every pastor are unique, and at some point in the road, every single 
pastor faces a tumultuous upheaval of one kind or another. And even 
as I look forward to more years of ministry, I recognize that the future 
is unknown. This I do know, that I am deeply privileged to have been 
shaped by the Mennonite Brethren denomination and to have a voice 
within this family of faith. 
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As Emerson Cardosa, president of the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of Brazil said in his plenary address at the 2018 Canadian 
Conference, Jesus is the center of our faith. Community is the center 
of our life. Reconciliation is the center of our work.’ May it be so, Lord 


Jesus. May it be so. 


After 25 years in pastoral ministry, Mary Anne 
Isaak: is still energized by the challenge and beauty 
of involvement in the life of the church. To relax 
she does watercolor painting and will accept any 
invitation to play Scrabble. She and her husband 
Jon have two adult children. 


* This three-fold expression comes from Palmer Becker, Anabaptist Essentials: Ten Signs of a 
Unique Christian Faith (Harrisonburg, VA: Herald Press, 2017). 
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Wr I reflect on my life as a woman in the church, the person 
who had the earliest influence on me in this regard was probably 
my grandmother, Katharina Epp Kréger (1893-1976). She was a strong, 
devout Mennonite woman who loved the church. She enjoyed reading 
and writing, but she limited her reading to the Bible and books by 
German theologians, ordered from Germany. Her favorite book was the 
Bible which she kept on a small table in her bedroom, together with 
the German Mennonite newspapers, Der Bote and Die Mennonitische 
Rundschau. She emigrated to Canada in the late 1940s, just as the local 
churches switched the worship language from German to English, but 
she was never able to get past that language barrier. 

She was a woman of prayer. I can still picture the intensity in her 
face when she prayed. Hers was a path of suffering and loss; today, I 
think, she would have been diagnosed with PTSD. She liked to encourage 
pastors and have discussions with them. When there were no ministers 
around at the time of my parents’ marriage in 1940, she performed the 
religious part of the ceremony privately, in her home. (Later, when my 
father became a pastor in Paraguay, he was challenged about whether he 
was worthy of this position since he'd never been “properly” married.) 

My grandmother ordered German children’s books for me, giving 
me one every Christmas and every birthday. To her the German language 
was the godly one and she didn’t want me to lose what I'd learned in 
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my first two grades in Paraguay. Those books had an influence on me. I 
especially remember one historical fiction book for children about a little 
girl who lived during Martin Luther’s time. She was musically gifted and 
loved to play the violin. Exercising her musical gift was frowned upon by 
her family, but Martin Luther encouraged her to use the gift God had 
given her. 

My grandmother didn’t fit the mold of what was expected of women 
in those years. Had she grown up in later times, she most likely would 
have become a pastor, but in her day that thought wouldn't have entered 
her mind. 

That women could be pastors didn’t occur to me either at the time 
of my baptism in 1965 in the Springfield Heights Mennonite Church, 
Winnipeg. Our pastor, Bruno Enns, encouraged us at the time of our 
first communion to ask God to show us the path for our future and to be 
quite specific about it. I asked God for a husband, specifically one who 
would be entering the pastorate or the mission field. I believe these were 
my own latent desires, unacknowledged, even by me. 

I had no idea that the man I married three years later was in the 
church service the day of my baptism, looking for the woman of his 
dreams, and had decided I was the one! We were casually acquainted due 
to my job at the Christian Press bookstore, my first job after high school. 
‘The bookstore and printing press (owned by the MB Conference) were 
located near the Mennonite Brethren Bible College where Hardy was a 
student. He bought his textbooks at the bookstore. He planned to go 
into Bible translation work in the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
after graduation, together with a close friend, Harold Fehderau. 

Having worked in an MB establishment, I had become familiar 
with that conference even though I wasn’t a member. H.F. Klassen, editor 
of the Mennonitische Rundschau, who hired me, didn’t seem to think 
my lack of membership in an MB church was an obstacle and neither 
did the rest of the staff. At any rate, my church experience resembled 
the MB model more than a General Conference (GC) congregation: a 
village church in Paraguay from ages four to nine, attended by both MBs 
and GCs; a small Evangelical United Brethren Church in Alberta from 
ages nine to 20; and Springfield Heights Mennonite Church, which was 
quite evangelically-minded and more conservative than the average GC 
church, from ages 20 to 24. 

Before our engagement, Hardy went to the Congo alone for two 
years and I took a year to study at Canadian Mennonite Bible College, 
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thinking that if I was going to marry a missionary I needed some 
theological training. The youth group at Springfield Heights Mennonite 
Church sponsored me and took on my expenses. It was a wonderful 
year of growing in my biblical-theological understanding and also in my 
ability to write. The next year I audited a mission’s course at MBBC and 
was bored by it. My mind wasn’t there and the professor wasn’t inspiring! 

After our engagement, we took premarital counseling with Abe 
Quiring, pastor of the Brooklands Community Church, where my fiancé 
Hardy Schroeder was a founding member. We discussed our affiliation 
with two different Mennonite conferences. I was happy to join the MB 
Conference, which was supporting Hardy’s work in the Congo. The 
problem was the mode of baptism. I had been baptized by sprinkling at 
age 22 and the MB Conference practiced baptism by immersion. Pastor 
Quiring asked if I would consider being rebaptized by immersion. 

I was shocked. I had come to my baptism with maturity and resolve, 
ready to serve God where I was called. I was not about to deny this 
experience and I adamantly refused! 

Pastor Quiring was patient and understanding. He explained 
that the MB Conference had made a decision in 1963, just a few years 
earlier, to “accept into fellowship believers who have been baptized upon 
an experiential and confessed faith with a mode of baptism other than 
immersion.” The decision would be left to individual congregations 
whenever such a question arose. He said he would talk to the Brooklands 
members and let me know the outcome. 

The congregation decided almost unanimously to accept me 
without rebaptism. One couple left the church as a result. The mission 
board didn’t seem to be aware I'd been baptised by sprinkling rather than 
immersion when they commissioned us for service in the Congo, or 
didn’t make an issue of it at least. 

Years later I learned that Pastor Quiring’s father had been required 
to leave the MB church because he refused to be rebaptized. I now 
understood his empathetic response to my dilemma and will always be 
grateful for it. Hardy, too, was understanding and did not try to persuade 
me. He shared with me that his parents, who joined the MB Church after 
Hardy and his brother were baptized by immersion, were also told they 
had to be rebaptized in order to be members. This was difficult for them, 
but they submitted in order to be members of the same conference as 
their two sons. 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER our marriage in January 1968, Hardy and I 
attended Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminary in Elkhart, Indiana 
for one semester. Hardy took classes in Old Testament and Hebrew. I 
worked in the library, audited several courses, and took private French 
lessons in preparation for our work in the Congo. 

There was one female professor, Bertha Harder, who taught a course 
called “Children and the Christian Faith.” I enjoyed that course, felt 
accepted and affirmed, more so than in the theological courses I audited, 
where the professors and students were predominantly male. Nevertheless, 
I somehow felt I belonged there, in that atmosphere, almost like Jesus in 
the temple as a young boy. But I was female! 

When we left Elkhart to go on to Belgium to study French as well 
as colonial history, I felt I was leaving behind something I needed to 
embrace, a part of myself I was just beginning to recognize. I expressed 
it in a poem I called Song of Life, in which I lament that I’m losing my 
own identity. However, Id made a commitment to be a support to my 
husband in his calling and I wanted to keep that commitment. I also 
wanted a family. 

We were in Brussels, Belgium from July 1968 to January 1969. I 
took beginners French and Hardy went to a private tutor as his French 
had already surpassed what they were teaching at the academy. We lived 
in a little attic room in a Belgian Pension. The bed folded up during 
the day. The weather was usually gray and rainy and Belgians seemed 
quite rude and impatient. I was pregnant and tired of eating colorless 
and somewhat soggy meals: Brussel sprouts, mashed potatoes, and fish 
or chicken. 

In January we left Belgium for Congo—a new world to me. No 
matter how many pictures you see, nothing beats experience. There was 
color and vibrancy and sunshine, music and drumming! People were 
so happy to see me, a wife for “Tata Hardy” or “Monsieur Hardy,” the 
young man they'd come to know and love in the two previous years. The 
missionary community also welcomed me with open arms. I regained my 
equilibrium. 

I looked forward to the birth of our baby, due in early July. We'd 
arranged to go to Pai Kongila, a mission hospital, four weeks before the 
due date. 

Then the unthinkable happened. My water broke and I went into 
labor six weeks before our baby’s due date and two weeks before we were 
to leave for Pai Kongila. We waited in the car outside a doctor’s office. 
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Harold Mark was born in the car; the doctor arrived just in time to catch 
him. It was a breech birth and we were rushed to the nearby Catholic 
hospital. Our little boy lived only one day, apparently because his lungs 
werent fully developed. I had a brief glimpse of him after he was born but 
I never held him in my arms. We were heartbroken. 

One morning I was lying in my hospital room alone when a 
Congolese cleaning woman entered. Since I was in the maternity ward, 
she asked me about my baby. I couldn’t understand Kikongo at the time, 
so she used sign language, rocking a baby in her arms. I shook my head 
and began to cry. She knew at once and began to cry with me, grieving 
loudly. How therapeutic and healing this act of crying together was in 
my time of sorrow. 

A few weeks later Hardy and I attended a linguistic conference on 
the grounds of a Catholic seminary in Kinshasa. I went along because 
I didn’t want to be alone, but I was still grieving and trying to come to 
terms with our loss. Hardy had bought me a Betty Crocker cookbook 
and I remember looking at the beautiful pictures and reading the recipes. 
During evening sessions, | went for walks around the lovely campus. 
A young priest asked if he could join me. He walked with me every 
evening. His quiet companionship was just what I needed. 

We moved to the provincial town of Kikwit as planned and Hardy 
began his own work of translating the Old Testament into the Kikongo 
trade language, together with a team of Congolese translators. We lived 
on the second floor of a two-story apartment building overlooking the 
busy life of the town’s main street below; the Bible translation office was 
directly underneath our apartment. 

During the day I occupied myself with language study and becoming 
familiar with the Congolese culture and people. I wasn’t depressed, but 
“acquainted with grief.” This helped me empathize with local people 
who experienced much pain, suffering, and death as part of their daily 
existence. 

In November I got pregnant again, and our second child was born. 
She too was early, but by only three weeks. Christine Kivuvu (Kikongo 
word for hope) was born by C-section during a gathering of missionaries 
and my maternal instinct took over. Anita Kiese (Kikongo word for joy) 
was born 20 months later. 

I recall a conversation with my mother before I married in which I 
told her I didn’t think I would be a good mother because I was “bookish” 
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and not practical, even though I'd enjoyed teaching both Sunday school 
and VBS. She assured me I would be, and I was! To my surprise, I loved 
being a mother. 

I had two daughters close in age. My days were filled with household 
duties and the demands of children. An Egyptian family with three girls 
ages six to ten asked me to teach them English. They came several times 
a week and were eager to learn and a delight to teach. But, having moved 
from the apartment to a house farther away from the center of mission 
activity, I was lonely and yearned for adult companionship and spiritual 
nurture. 

When I did Bible studies with African women, their questions 
invariably focused on practicalities of everyday life, such as birth control. 
“Mama,” they said, “you have been married so long and only have two 
children? Your husband doesn’t have a second wife. How is that possible?” 
When I explained, they just shook their heads and said their husbands 
wouldnt’ allow such a thing. 

During a missionary conference we attended, the American Baptist 
pastor who spoke emphasized spiritual gifts. | wanted to discover mine. I 
decided to get up early every morning to spend time with God. I began 
with a study of the Psalms. Looking out the window, I watched the sun 
rise and people beginning their daily chores. I read, meditated, and wrote 
in my diary. It was a time of spiritual enrichment. (When I recently 
preached a sermon based on the Psalms, I used my notes from that time.) 

When our eldest turned five, I taught her and another little girl 
Kindergarten and Grade One in the same room where I studied mornings. 
That year I also began writing for the children’s section of Rejoice!, a daily 
inter-Mennonite devotional journal. I wrote about experiences in Africa 
that would appeal to children; I didn’t trust myself yet to write for adults. 

Two years later we moved to Congo's capital city of Kinshasa so 
our daughters could attend the American School. Hardy continued his 
translation work. Again, I wondered about my calling. I'd asked the 
mission board if I could apply for a position that had opened at the 
school our children attended, but the board strongly suggested I involve 
myself in local church work. Instead, I continued my theological self- 
education, reading books left behind by missionaries who'd returned to 
their home countries. Many were Christian classics by writers such as 
Elizabeth Elliot, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, C.S. Lewis, Catherine Marshall, 
Anna B. Mow, Watchman Nee, Elizabeth O’Connor, Anne Ortlund, 
Agnes Sanford, and Paul Tournier. I took copious notes about what I 
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learned. We also decided to have a third child and Heidi Elizabeth was 
born in Winnipeg when we returned to Canada for one year, 1978-1979. 

In Kinshasa, there was a vibrant community of expatriates of various 
denominations who attended the Protestant Church there. One of the 
Pentecostal missionaries led a Bible study on women in the church and 
encouraged us to use our gifts and to do so with confidence. I believe it 
was at this time, observing and learning from this vibrant teacher, that 
I first began to think about how God has gifted women to bring their 
own unique contributions to the church. I began a Bible study of my 
own, inviting my Ethiopian neighbor, whose husband was Ethiopia's 
ambassador to Congo, to join us. 

We enjoyed enriching theological discussions and rewarding 
relationships with people of different nationalities and denominations. 
Each brought their unique perspective to the church and we gained from 
each other’s insight. It felt like we'd landed in the time of the Book of 
Acts! 


IN 1984, WITH the completion of the Old Testament translation, our 
family returned to Canada where Hardy was invited by Dr. Harold 
Fehderau to join the Canadian Bible Society’s translation team in 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario, as copy editor, working with Inuit and 
other Indigenous Scripture translations. 

Our girls were all in school, the youngest in Kindergarten. Again, I 
wondered what I should do with my time. I began a Bible study in our 
neighborhood. It was a good way to get acquainted with my neighbors, 
many of whom were Catholics. Our next-door neighbor called herself a 
“born-again” Catholic. It was interesting to learn from each other. We 
formed close friend- and mentorships in this group. 

We joined the Kitchener MB Church (KMB) because the 
congregation had a vibrant youth group and our teenagers needed to 
find friends. This church happened to be in close proximity to our home 
and to the school our daughters attended. We also enjoyed the adult 
Sunday school class led by Hardy Klassen, who had taught this class for 
a number of years. He asked me to help him teach, in spite of the fact 
that some people in the class were uneasy having a woman teaching men. 
It was an old established church (the mother church of the Ontario MB 
Conference of churches), quite patriarchal and conservative in certain 
areas, and loyal to the Conference. 

Hardy and I became part of a care group consisting mainly of former 
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missionaries and MCC workers. We felt comfortable in this smaller 
version of the church where we could express ourselves freely without 
fearing that we would be misunderstood. We were also invited to join 
the team of deacons. It was interesting that deacons were usually married 
couples, with the husbands having the official title and the wives doing 
an equal amount or more of the work. I asked one woman if it was a rule 
in the church to have only male deacons and her answer was, “We've 
always done it that way.” Communion was served by the men. 

This emphasis on male leadership changed when a young seminary 
graduate, Ron Toews, became our pastor in 1987. He encouraged women 
to take on leadership roles and serve in all areas of the church. Loretta 
Snider, a woman in our care group, became church moderator. Single 
women began to serve as deacons. 

Because of his strong leadership style, Ron was able to implement 
changes that otherwise wouldn't have come about. Once these changes 
were made it was difficult to go back, although there was a deliberate 
push to return to the old ways of “keeping women in their place” when 
he left. It became divisive and the church suffered. 

During this time, I registered at the University of Waterloo, taking 
courses in English and German literature, first by correspondence and 
then on campus. I thought it might lead to a teaching position at Rockway 
Mennonite Collegiate where our daughters attended. I also began writing 
for the adult readers of Rejoice!, now published by Kindred Productions 
and edited by Katie Funk Wiebe. She asked for a few sample devotionals, 
gave me some pointers, and I was on my way. I’ve been writing for that 
periodical ever since, recently contributing poetry as well, to the Divine 
Touch section. 

In 1992, I received a scholarship from the university to take a 
summer course at the Goethe Institute in Iserlohn, Germany. Hardy 
and I celebrated an early 25th anniversary by holidaying in Europe for a 
week. He returned to Canada and I spent the summer in Germany, the 
longest time I'd been away from my family. 

One of my assignments was an oral presentation on a German 
author of my choice. I chose Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff (1797-1848), 
Germany’s best-known female poet. This later led to my Master’s thesis, 
a comparison of the works of Droste-Hiilshoff with those of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. 

‘That same year, Kindred Press, the Mennonite Brethren publisher, 
released Your Daughters Shall Prophesy: Women in Ministry in the Church, 
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a book intended “to stimulate Bible study and discussion about the role 
of women in church ministry.” It emerged from decades of discussion 
by the MB Conference to discern women’s role in the church. Should 
they be allowed to attend conferences? Take part in discussions and vote? 
Become ordained pastors? 

Our church decided to study the book in an adult Sunday school 
class. Strong opinions were voiced on both sides of the question whether 
it was biblical for women to be pastors. Some people were so passionate, 
in fact, they could no longer continue to discuss the topic but walked out 
of the room. 

Doug Heidebrecht, who documents more than 50 years of 
denominational action and discussion about this in Women in Ministry 
Leadership: The Journey of the Mennonite Brethren, 1954-2010,' states that 
between 1919 and 1958 missionary women under the MB mission board 
were ordained for their assignment. Their work often included teaching 
men, planting churches, administering programs, and participating in 
policy-making boards. In 1957, however, the MB Conference rescinded 
the practice, no longer ordaining female workers sent abroad but 
commissioning or giving them a blessing instead. 

The “brethren,” it seems, were stuck on “creation order,” and forgot 
to look at the Book of Acts where the Holy Spirit comes to believers and 
creates a new order. That’s why I was “blessed” rather than ordained when 
Hardy and I left for the Congo. At the time I didn’t know this history. 
Now I’m wondering: had I been ordained for service, would that have 
made a difference in the way I felt about our assignment? 

All three of our daughters graduated from Rockway Mennonite 
Collegiate and decided to continue their studies at Mennonite colleges in 
Winnipeg; Christine, our oldest, and Heidi, our youngest, at Mennonite 
Brethren Bible College (MBBC) and our middle daughter, Anita, at 
Canadian Mennonite University (CMU). Anita was encouraged by one 
of her professors to consider going into ministry. Mennonite Church 
Canada, one of CMU’s sponsoring denominations, to which this professor 
belonged, was ahead of Mennonite Brethren in their position on women’s 
role in the church. Anita decided not to study at the MB seminary in 
Fresno, California, knowing that even though she would feel supported 
there, she would face negativity in the wider church constituency and 
it would be difficult for her to work in such an atmosphere. She chose 
to attend the Mennonite seminary in Elkhart, Indiana, instead and 


1. Douglas J. Heidebrecht, Women in Ministry Leadership: The Journey of the Mennonite 
Brethren, 1954-2010, (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2019). 
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has never regretted that decision. There are many wonderful things she 
learned growing up among Mennonite Brethren and also as a child of 
missionaries in the Congo that have qualified her for the chaplaincy and 
pastoring she does today. Kitchener MB pastor John Wall attended her 
ordination at Stirling Ave. Mennonite Church, where she'd been called 
to join the pastoral team, and she was invited to preach a sermon in her 
former home church. When she did, I noticed several men walking out 
of the service. 

Anita asked me to give weekly devotionals to the seniors at Parkview 
Mennonite Home in Waterloo where she served as chaplain. I did so for 
several years and enjoyed this ministry. 

A group of women from the Kitchener and Glencairn MB 
churches decided to meet on a regular basis to discuss the topic of the 
role of women in the MB Church and see what we could do to make a 
difference. We wrote letters to the MB Herald, attended conferences, and 
were excited to learn about the work being done by Doug Heidebrecht 
on the hermeneutics involved in the question. 


I CLEARLY REMEMBER the July 1993 MB General Conference convention 
in Winnipeg. In March of that year, the Board of Faith and Life (BFL) 
had approved moving ahead with a recommendation allowing local 
churches to express freedom of conviction and practice regarding women 
in ministry. My group of women was excited at this prospect and thought 
it would certainly be approved at the convention. The resolution was 
discussed in small groups, and delegates asked “to list the ways women 
were involved in their congregations, assess the strengths and weaknesses 
of the proposed resolution, and reflect on the implications for Mennonite 
Brethren.”* To our profound disappointment, the recommendation was 
defeated with 61% opposed and 39% in favor. The question remained: 
where did this leave women who were gifted, called, and affirmed by God 
and the church to exercise leadership as pastors? 

A number of writers critiqued the Conference’s decision-making 
process in the letter section of the MB Herald. | was especially appalled 
by a letter from a man who said Mennonite Brethren had “spent enough 
time on this issue” and should rather get back to doing what God wanted 
them to do, “which is to bring the good news to all.” I wrote a letter in 
response saying it was “ironic that [he] would want to stop dialogue about 
an issue that is of utmost importance in achieving his goal of bringing 
good news to all.” 


2. Heidebrecht, 201. 
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Our Kitchener-Glencairn women’s group continued to meet and 
also correspond with and contribute articles to Sophia magazine in 
Winnipeg. In February 1995, I participated in a one-day conference 
at Concord College in Winnipeg, sponsored by the Manitoba MB 
Women’s Network and featuring Lydia Harder as the plenary speaker. 
She was the professor who had encouraged our daughter Anita to go into 
the ministry! That November, the Ontario MB Women’s Network also 
hosted a one-day conference, “Women and Men Walking Together in the 
Faith Community.” 

In 1997, during the MB General Conference Convention in 
Waterloo, the MB Women’s Network organized a luncheon as an attempt 
to encourage the use of women’s gifts in ministry. A recently published 
collection of sermons by MB women edited by Delores Friesen, A// Are 
Witnesses, was promoted at this event. It included an article I'd written for 
the MB Herald, entitled “Mary Magdalene,” in which I imagined being 
Mary and meeting Jesus at the tomb after his resurrection. (Ironically, 
I’ve just realized at the time of this essay that I have yet to preach that 
sermon; I'll offer to do so at my home church this coming Easter!) 


IN MAY 1995, HAVING received my MA in German, I applied for a 
teaching position at Rockway Mennonite Collegiate (Kitchener). To 
my disappointment, they chose a younger, male teacher. I decided to 
continue studying toward my PhD in German Literature, as it allowed 
me to teach introductory German at the university. I enjoyed presenting 
papers about my research at various conferences in Canada and the U.S. 

In June 2001, I successfully defended my PhD dissertation— 
Fragmented Identity: A Comparative Study of German Jewish and Canadian 
Mennonite Literature after World War II—and graduated with a PhD in 
German. | taught a few semesters of German at the University of Guelph 
and a semester by correspondence at the University of Waterloo. I also 
tutored a number of foreign students in beginners English at Rockway 
and privately at home. 

I toyed with the idea of applying to the Anabaptist Learning Center 
in Korea and asked Hardy if he would be interested in accompanying me 
on such a venture. He declined quite adamantly, even though I reminded 
him I'd gone with him when he felt called to Africa years ago! I decided 
not to pursue it further. 

In 2004, provided with study notes from the MB seminary, 
I authored a Bible study guide for the Word Wise series published by 
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Kindred Press: What Does God Expect of Me? Studies in the Books of Hosea 
and Amos. | thoroughly appreciated this challenging learning experience. 

Wayne Holst, book review editor for ChristianWeek, asked me to 
assist him in reviewing some of the latest Christian books and sent them 
my way for reading and reviewing. I especially relished Anne Lamott’s 
fresh approach to Christian discipleship and also had the pleasure of an 
(unpublished) interview with Philip Yancey. 

‘That same year, the Board of Faith and Life led open-invitation one- 
day provincial learning-and-listening sessions, to prepare for a national 
decision regarding women in leadership ministry. Doug Heidebrecht 
was the main presenter. Our Ontario MB Women’s Network group was 
excited about this new opportunity, especially since the first symposium 
was to take place in Kitchener. On May 14-15, 2004, 55 participants, 
representing 13 of Ontario's 32 churches, attended the event. We 
engaged in small group conversations as well as open discussion within 
an atmosphere of intense interest and readiness to learn. It felt very 
different from the 1993 convention. I took notes and sent an account of 
the meeting to the MB Herald, published June 11, 2004. 

I was extremely disappointed that our KMB pastor at the time 
didn’t attend these sessions. When I asked him why he chose not to be 
at such an important event in the life of the MB Church, he replied 
that he had “more urgent matters to attend.” He never explained what 
they were, even though I asked. Since he was a person of color, I asked 
how he would feel if I said I was too busy to attend a symposium on the 
acceptance of men of color as senior pastors in the MB Church. 


IN 2008, SOME six years after Hardy retired from his work with the 
Canadian Bible Society, we decided to move to Winnipeg where our 
children and grandchildren resided and where my elderly mother and 
my four sisters and their families lived. I was so disappointed when my 
mother died in January, two months before we moved. 

Because neither Hardy nor I were strangers to Winnipeg, having 
lived and worked there for several years, I didn’t anticipate the difficulty 
I would experience adjusting to this move. I missed my students and 
teaching involvements. Friends we knew from earlier days had moved 
on, become older, passed away. The church we'd originally attended 
had closed. We contacted former fellow missionaries and met together 
occasionally. They were like family to us, in some ways closer than our 
biological family because of what we experienced together in a foreign 
environment. 
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It took us an entire year to find a church. We finally decided on 
Jubilee Mennonite Church. There were several reasons. It reminded us 
of Brooklands MB Church, our first church after marriage. Jubilee was 
small in size and emphasized community outreach. We also liked the fact 
that it was affliated with both the Mennonite Brethren and Mennonite 
Church (formerly General Conference Mennonite) conferences. We 
were affirmed as deacons, Hardy did a stint as moderator, and I served on 
church council and as a worship leader. Jubilee was originally founded by 
a group of people who felt their church affiliation (Springfield Heights 
Mennonite Church, where I was baptized) didn’t allow them to express 
their gifts, and specifically didn’t bless women to use all their gifts. 
Eventually they were joined by a group of MBs looking for a church 
home and both groups made the decision to request membership in both 
church conferences. 

Interestingly enough, when we joined Jubilee, we found that it was in 
the same situation as our previous church in Kitchener, namely wrestling 
with the idea of community outreach. At Jubilee, an outreach minister, 
Anna Marie Geddert, was blessed to lead this community endeavor. Since 
Mennonite Church Canada accepted women in ministry leadership, and 
the Mennonite Brethren of Canada had approved a recommendation in 
2006, similar to the failed one of 1993, which allowed congregations 
freedom in the matter, she, as well as Wanda Derksen, chaplain at 
Donwood Manor, were ordained for ministry. 

Fora time, we were without a pastor. We had a strong team of church 
workers but who would preach the Sunday sermons? We looked within. 
Two former pastors agreed to preach occasionally. Mary Funk, one of the 
church founders, was willing to preach, as was Wanda Derksen. I was 
asked if I would preach a sermon and, to the surprise of the person who 
asked me, I agreed at once! I had an idea for a sermon in my desk drawer 
that I could see myself preaching but hadn't been courageous enough to 
volunteer. When someone finally asked me, I felt liberated to do so and 
enjoyed it. 

I have since preached several times; my last sermon was about the 
events of Acts 2, which inspired such wonder in the early Church, and 
especially verse 17: In the last days it will be, God declares, that I will 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy.... In my sermon I shared that when we went to Congo as 
missionaries, the Congolese taught us so much, and now they are leading 
us in ordaining women for ministry. 
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The Congolese asked the simple question: “If the Holy Spirit was 
poured out on women as well as on men in Acts 2, should the church 
withhold its blessing of women in ministry?” On August 24, 2003, just 
days after returning to Kinshasa from the Mennonite World Conference, 
Mama Kadi Tshinyama was ordained to the pastorate by the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of Congo. At that time, no other Mennonite Brethren 
conference had ordained women for pastoral ministry, although many 
allowed women to serve in leadership roles. Today there are some 50 
Mennonite Brethren churches in Kinshasa, the capital city, and one 
quarter of the pastors are women. 

Ron Toews, our former pastor, who received a distinguished alumni 
award at Canadian Mennonite University, shared at the ceremony how 
he would never have become a pastor had not someone tapped him on 
the shoulder and asked him to consider it. 

When I was taking courses by correspondence at the University 
of Waterloo and inquired about distance education in the German 
department, a professor encouraged me to study on campus instead. Had 
he not done so, I might never have finished my degree. 

When I attended university, I kept asking God if this is the path I 
should take and was reassured that I should continue. Perhaps I needed 
to do this in order to gain the self-confidence I lacked in my own abilities 
and gifts. 

Now, in my mid-70s, I have come late to this part of service to God 
and the church, that of speaking God’s truth more formally in a church 
service. Had I been encouraged earlier, would I have gone to seminary 
instead of to university? Perhaps. I hadn’t seen a future for myself in that 
role. No one tapped me on the shoulder. 


After working as a sessional instructor and a 
private tutor in Kitchener/Waterloo, Elfrieda 
Neufeld Schroeder retired in Winnipeg, working 
on translation and writing projects. She is a 
worship leader and occasionally preaches at Jubilee 
Mennonite Church. She walks daily, enjoys playing 
Scrabble with her husband, and relating to her eight 
grandchildren. 
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Ingrid Reichard 


’m a latecomer to the world of Mennonite Brethren and a latecomer 

to the women in ministry leadership conversation in MB circles. I 
identify with Paul’s self-assessment—one “untimely born” (1 Corinthians 
15:8), whose appointment to apostleship came after the fact, without the 
benefit, or the baggage, of the journey to apostleship experienced by the 
rest of the Twelve. 

I arrived at the MB scene, candidating for a lead pastor role at The 
Dwelling Place, in 2008, two years after the Canadian conference lifted 
the last remaining restriction for women in ministry leadership—that 
of the lead pastor role. I’m grateful for God’s timing in that I have no 
painful baggage from that journey as some of my sisters in Christ do. I 
was able to join the MB family as a grafted-in shoot—happy, healthy, 
trusting, open, and free to simply respond to God’s call. But this is not to 
say that I did not have my own journey around the question of the role 
of women in church leadership. My attempt in telling a part of my story 
here is to offer a glimpse into my own journey, primarily to give glory to 
God who is “no respecter of persons” (Acts 10:34), to encourage young 
and mature women to consider ministry leadership, and to encourage 
and empower men to make space for women around the leadership tables 
to which they have such ready access. 
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A tomboy 

My (unbelieving) parents married because my mom was pregnant. 
My father was hoping for a boy and did not really know what to do 
with a girl. He adapted in two ways. First, he gave me a name that was 
grammatically not feminine in my mother tongue. In my birth language, 
all girl names, without exception, end in the letter “a’—Suzanna, Anna, 
Katarina, Martina, Irena, Helena...and on it goes. It is grammatically 
impossible for a female name not to end in “a”. And here I was named 
Ingrid. I still don’t understand how the birth certificate office accepted 
such an obvious anomaly. Throughout my growing-up years, people who 
met me for the first time often automatically added the “a” to ease their 
grammatical consternation, calling me Ingrida, but I always corrected 
them. Of course, I had a number of diminutive nicknames that were 
grammatically correct—Inka, Inushka, Ingridka, and so on, but to the 
world outside my family, I was Ingrid, a girl with a non-feminine name. 

My father’s second way of coping with the fact that I was a girl was 
to simply ignore that fact. He treated me like a boy. I remember him 
teaching me how to box (i.e., hit other children) when I was only four 
years old, in a public daycare, very small and with long ponytails that the 
other kids loved to pull. Today we would say that I was bullied in daycare, 
so Dad taught me how to fight back, how to punch. Not the greatest 
parenting strategy, but parents do the best they can by their children, and 
Dad was an amateur boxer and did not want to be picking up a crying 
child every day. I have to say I got quite good at it and practiced a lot, 
all the way to the seventh grade when I decided it was un-dignified for 
young ladies to engage in fistfights with boys. It was also around that 
time that the boys were growing significantly bigger than me. 

My dad also taught me to swim, practicing the breaststroke with me 
beside the pool and then throwing me into the deep end. I swam out, 
panic notwithstanding. He taught me how to ride a bike early, how to 
drive at age twelve, and had no concerns about putting me into all kinds 
of dangerous situations, even in foreign countries where I did not speak 
the language. All this to say that I did not grow up with much protection, 
or with expectations to behave like a girl. I knew at a very young age that 
I was strong, fearless, and resourceful; that I was a quick learner, good 
thinker, and problem solver; that I was likeable but not needy as far as 
friendships went. I also learned that my friends generally did what I told 
them to do and that I was never short of ideas on what a gang of friends 
might get up to. 
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We moved quite a bit as I was growing up, which meant making new 
friends and having to repeatedly re-earn the role of a leader. Arriving in 
Canada at the age of 16 and navigating the teen years as the only refugee 
kid in the school was just another variation on that theme. Research on 
women in leadership shows that girls exhibit leadership traits as much 
as boys do, but in girls these traits go largely unrecognized and are often 
not encouraged. A strong-willed style of leadership may be seen as an 
undesirable trait in girls, who are more often taught to play nice and give 
in to the will of others. I grew up with limited supervision and guidance. 
My dad cared about me having my own mind and having a means to 
stand up for myself. As tough as such growing up might have been, I’m 
grateful, as it shaped my independence, my self-confidence, and my hard 
work ethic. Of course, there were times when I was rejected by a peer, 
but I never took those rejections personally; I assessed those who did not 
want me on their team as poor judges of character and it was their loss 
not to have me on their side. 

All this may sound a bit cocky, I know, and my apologies if it offends, 
but I had no faith and no faith community to temper my growing up 
experiences. I have done much work in my life reflecting on how I came 
to be who I am, and see all things as belonging, as making sense, in the 
grand plan of God. 

Some of these early experiences shaped my character, my leadership 
style, and contributed to my comfort with being unlike the others around 
me. I have always worked in male-dominated fields, whether it was the 
high-tech corporate world or the church. Being the only woman in the 
room never felt threatening to me. 


Role models 
My family did not attend church; no-one that I knew attended church. I 
grew up in communist Czechoslovakia where practiced faith was illegal. 
But my beloved aunt taught me the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary 
when I was very young. We would close the door to her bedroom, kneel 
beside her bed and recite the prayers out loud together, while looking 
at pictures of Jesus and Mary in front of us. I loved my aunt, and she 
formed my first impression of God. I understood God to be good, kind, 
loving, and mysterious. 

My aunt also secretly infant-baptized me when I was five years 
old. My brother was born then, and my aunt believed that unbaptized 
children would not go to heaven if they died. So, without our parents’ 
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knowledge, she took it upon herself to do what she believed was good and 
right. Since I was already five, I was able to repeat the infant baptismal 
vows after the priest on my own behalf. I don’t remember the words, 
but I remember the solemn feeling as I promised what I promised. I 
believe that God received those words, spoken sincerely though without 
understanding, and by his grace led me to saving faith in Christ many 
years later and a continent away. 

Besides my aunt, who was an example of unconditional love, 
acceptance, kindness, gentleness, and faith, I had my grandmother, who 
was a powerful role model for me. My grandmother was a rare blend 
of feminine tenderness and iron will. She was the unofficial leader of 
her village. There was a mayor, but people looked to my grandma for 
direction on what to support and what to oppose. She was smack in the 
middle of village politics, offering her wisdom with graceful confidence 
and deference. She generously cared for anyone who needed anything 
and brought me along to help from the time I was little. We changed 
bandages and bedsheets, looked after babies and dogs, cooked and 
delivered food, visited and talked and worked together. 

My grandmother also exemplified wisdom: how to see through 
situations and people, how to ask the right questions to get to the bottom 
of things, how to determine the right course of action and then step 
into it with courage and determination. Those questions—‘“what is really 
going on?” and “what is the right thing to do?”—have served me well in 
my decades of ministry leadership. They are still my guiding questions, 
I pose them to Jesus daily as I face complex people issues, theological 
differences, and organizational problems. 

There were other role models of course, but my aunt and my 
grandma were the women with whom I spent the most time in my early 
years and after whom I desired to model myself. There were very few 
women business or ministry leaders for me to observe and emulate. Early 
in my ministry years I longed for a woman to mentor me, but alas, there 
were none with the kind of church leadership experience that would have 
benefited me. 

Shortly after coming to Christ (at age 29), I read the biography of 
Mary Slessor, a Scottish missionary to Africa. I still remember how the 
Spirit spoke to me through Mary Slessor’s story—her humble courage, 
her willingness to give up all for Jesus, and her fearless spunk. By the time 
I was 20 I had my life motto in place: “I have never done that before, 
but how hard can it be?” I was thrilled to meet Mary Slessor and have 
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her as my example, a woman who served Jesus with apparently the same 
life motto. 

I’m grateful too for the countless male role models and mentors 
God sent along at the right time. More about that later. 


Path to leadership 

By now various studies, books, podcasts, and Ted Talks have firmly 
established that the path to leadership is not the same for women and 
men. Boys move through the school system surrounded by the assumption 
they are leaders. They start their careers after graduation and experience a 
steady, rather straightforward path of ever-increasing responsibility. Men 
tend to question their suitability and qualifications for a higher role far 
less than women do. This is often due to the constant affirmation and 
support they have received in their various leadership experiences. 

Women, on the other hand, tend to self-disqualify from leadership 
roles as early as the junior high years. Women are likely to apply for a job 
only if they meet all (or a great majority) of the qualifications listed in 
the job posting, while men feel qualified if they meet only about half the 
called-for skills and experience. Women often forego promotions while in 
their 20s, anticipating the possibility of pregnancy leave, and also in their 
30s as they care for young children. Hence women often come to senior 
leadership roles much later than men. Girls and women are far less likely to 
be tapped on the shoulder and invited into leadership roles or mentoring 
relationships that would groom them for leadership. Girls and women 
are far less likely to hear affirmations of their ministry leadership gifts and 
encouragement to pursue education and career in ministry. Women are 
far more likely to be overlooked or even intentionally excluded from the 
leadership table. It is no wonder that in the Mennonite Brethren world 
in Canada the percentage of women in various ministry leadership roles 
hovers at only around 15%. 

My own path through various leadership roles in the church had 
many of these usual bumps in the road. Though I was a senior leader in 
the corporate world by age 28 and had my own management consulting 
firm and software development business, once in the larger church my 
options for leadership roles were few and often limited to ministries 
to children and women. I believe these ministry areas are wonderful, 
and because they rarely make the elders’ agenda package, there is much 
freedom for the leaders. In my experience the children’s and women’s 
ministries also have great capacity to influence the direction of the rest 
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Invitations to lead 

I'm grateful to God that my path to leadership roles in ministry came 
through a series of invitations from brothers and sisters in Christ who 
opened doors for me. The first invitations were in the area of speaking 
and teaching. I was invited to speak at many women’s ministry meetings, 
either to share my testimony or to share what God was putting on my 
heart in that season. These opportunities were wonderful venues for 
finding my Christian voice, for learning to find words to describe the 
work of God in my life past and present. 

The elders (all male) of the Grandview Fellowship Baptist church, 
our home church at that time, issued the next big invitation. I was asked 
to start a discipleship ministry in our church. It was 2006 and it was 
to be about spiritual formation—daring terminology for that era in an 
evangelical church. They gave me full freedom to design and run it as 
I desired and all the money I asked for to make it happen. As a result, 
the Life-Long Learning ministry was born: a well-rounded ministry of 
growing through knowledge and experience, with multiple learning tracks, 
a Life-Long Learning Passport, dozens of volunteers, many teachers, and 
thousands of completed courses or experiences in just two years. I was 
given the green light to teach all people in the church, including the 
elders, at all times of the week, except Sunday mornings in the sanctuary. 
This did not bother me at all, as the influence of this ministry for the 
sake of God was immense. To this day I get the occasional email from 
someone who learned something profound or came to realize a spiritual 
truth that changed the direction of their lives, as a result of that ministry. 

The elders also opened up their meetings to me when I asked to 
attend in order to give a report, get clarity on direction, or ask for more 
money, more chairs, more tables, more rooms in the church. They were 
incredibly supportive and affirming of me, always giving me a “yes” and 
removing whatever obstacles I was facing, always earnestly praying for me 
as a leader and as a child of God. It was a blessing to be part of Grandview 
and to be a spiritual leader even in a context that was not free to affirm 
women as spiritual leaders at all levels. 

My next big invitation came just days after I obeyed God’s call to 
let go of my corporate career. That was a hard step of obedient faith. 
To walk away from work I loved, from the success, the income, and a 
big piece of my identity was one of my biggest early tests of faith. The 
phone call inviting me to become a full-time teacher in the local Bible 
teaching ministry brought me to my knees in gratitude to God. The 
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invitation came after I became available. God has often asked me to let 
go and become available before issuing the next invitation. This pattern 
of letting go before seeing the next step has happened so many times in 
my life, I absolutely trust God’s ask to relinquish a role I love. I trust that 
if God asks me to let go it is because my time in it has come to an end, 
what needed to be accomplished by and in me has been accomplished, 
and he has something more, something new, something better for me. 

‘The invitation to Bible teaching was from the two women who had 
started the ministry. For them, having a woman teach, lead, and get paid 
for it was not a challenge. I served in this ministry for seven wonderful 
years, as a full-time Bible teacher and executive director, growing it 
exponentially not only in numbers, but also in systems, web presence, 
and more. I grew immensely in these seven years in too many ways to 
mention. This time taught me how to work with charitable boards, which 
are all too often made up of board members not adequately trained for 
their role. 

This position also exposed me to nearly all the denominations in 
Canada. I had students who were Catholics, Pentecostals, Old Order 
Mennonites, Alliance, United, and, of course, Mennonite Brethren. 
Navigating the theological challenges each faced based on their church 
background was great training for my future roles in the MB conference. 

My personal challenge in stepping into this role was to accept pay 
for teaching the Bible and for leading. I did not feel free to accept the 
income, so I refused my pay for the first six months of my role in the 
ministry, as I needed to pray through the idea of getting paid for serving 
God. Don’t get me wrong, we had a young family and needed the money, 
but it was not until I felt a reassurance in my soul through prayer and 
study of Scripture that I could say yes to getting paid. I have since met a 
number of women who have felt the same way—feeling that they need to 
do something over and above in order to really earn the salary that comes 
with their role. I think more teaching is needed—for women and men 
alike—around the concept of getting paid to do God’s work. 

‘The next huge invitation came as a result of my exposure as a Bible 
teacher. I was asked to fill a pulpit for seven weeks in a small MB church 
plant. By now I was a year from completing my seminary degree, which 
I started alongside my Bible teaching role. I assumed that a pastor was 
on a sabbatical and I said yes. I preached the only way I knew how—all 
Scripture, with serious calls to respond to God’s word. It turned out that 
this church was looking for a lead pastor. They invited me to apply for the 
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role. I was studying at a Fellowship Baptist seminary, loved teaching the 
Bible but had no aspirations to pastoral ministry, so I declined to apply. 

I completed the seven Sundays and was asked again to submit my 
resume as the search for the lead pastor was now in progress. I hesitantly 
offered my resume, repeating that I was not interested in the role. I was 
then asked to come for an interview, as all the candidates were being 
interviewed on one day and it would be good if I could come as well. 
I did go, starting the interview with a statement that I was not really 
interested in the position, but based on what I now knew about this 
church these were the priorities I would suggest, and this was the kind 
of pastor they should look for. At the end of the interview, I prayed for 
the church, for the leadership, and their discernment. I left the interview 
feeling confident that I was not in the running but had honored the 
leaders of this lovely church. The phone call that came a few days later 
was a surprise. The chair of the elders board informed me the leaders had 
come to a unanimous decision that they wanted me as their lead pastor 
and would wait as long as it took for me to agree. 

The discernment took six months. I prayed and I told everyone 
about this open door. I especially wanted to hear from my staunchly 
complementarian professors. Another surprise: each one, without 
exception, affirmed me for the role and pointed out ways in which I 
could bless this church. So, after six months I said yes, and became lead 
pastor of The Dwelling Place MB Church in Kitchener, Ontario. One 
piece that contributed to my discernment was the offer of Don Craw, 
who was serving as interim lead pastor, to mentor me in my new role. I 
gladly accepted his invitation and Don made sure to connect with me for 
the duration of my time at The Dwelling Place, listening, encouraging, 
advising, praying, and otherwise being there for me. Having Don as a 
mentor and a sounding board was wonderful and I’m forever grateful to 
him. 

As I was starting in my role, I was asked for a special meeting 
with the congregation to discuss, among other things, the theology of 
women in ministry. As I began to develop the topic, I was met with a 
lot of blank stares. This church was made up of mostly new believers, 
many from challenging social backgrounds; they were not at all aware 
that this was an issue. They had heard me preach for many weeks now, 
I was already involved in ministry to people, I was in seminary, and 
that was enough. And so began my almost seven years of leading The 
Dwelling Place, learning how to pastor, how to love, how to lead with 
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patience but persistence. The Dwelling Place also grew—numerically 
and spiritually—but more than that, I grew. I completed seminary while 
at The Dwelling Place, completed my spiritual formation training, and 
started doctorate studies in spiritual formation. I’m forever grateful to 
the little congregation that loved and trusted me, that also said yes to my 
ideas, however crazy they may have seemed. 

Entering this role also brought me into the world of the Mennonite 
Brethren as a pastor and more invitations followed. Vidya Narimalla from 
the Board of Faith and Life (BFL) met with me and asked me a number 
of questions, essentially checking me out theologically and otherwise. 
Vidya invited my husband and I to the pastors’ retreat, called “pastors 
and wives retreat” at the time. The next year the Ontario BFL renamed 
it “pastors and spouses retreat” for the sake of my husband, who did 
come the first few times and hung out with the wives, doing Beth Moore 
studies with them. 

Vidya also invited me to serve on the Ontario BFL, to get better 
acquainted with the MB conference. The BFL table was occupied by 
gray (or graying) men, some seminary professors, other long-time church 
planters and pastors, other significant community leaders. Without 
exception they welcomed me and treated me as one of their own. I always 
felt heard and respected and genuinely welcomed into relationship with 
these men. 

The invitation to the national BFL followed, when the spot held 
by Sherry Heidebrecht came open due to her and Doug’s move to India. 
I was again the only woman around a much larger table of men, but 
once more felt a warm and genuine welcome, and support in getting my 
bearings on this board. I felt free to ask questions, challenge assumptions, 
suggest courses of action. I served as the only woman on the national BFL 
for eight years, in the role of secretary, vice-chair, and eventually chair. 
Statistics show that a team needs to have a minimum of three women 
in order for these women to contribute with confidence and from their 
heart. 

I grew to love the MB family from this place of leadership, seeing the 
spots and wrinkles, but also the rich beauty, love for Jesus, and devotion 
to service, to community, to reconciled relationships, to the Bible, and to 
mission. I was firmly grafted into the MB family and I’m grateful for the 
BFL vantage point. It allowed me to see the MBs as a valuable member of 
the world-wide family of God. And being the only woman meant having 
my own washroom at each round of meetings. 
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The BFL role opened up a door for me to serve on the MB seminary 
board. Here I was blessed by another amazing mentor, Ron Penner, who 
chaired the board for the majority of my time there. From Ron I learned 
how to be a great board chair. Ron modelled excellence and intentionality 
not only in the meetings, but also in between meeting work. He opened 
doors for me and gave me opportunities to test my leadership in his 
spheres of influence. Over the years Ron became a mentor, a friend, an 
unreserved encourager, and supporter to whom I could turn with any 
question, any problem, and be completely myself: Ron has been an 
example of how to invest in the next round of leaders well. 

The next invitation came from Elton DaSilva, an invitation to 
become a full-time National Faith and Life Team (NFLT) director, 
leading our denominational family on matters of theology and church 
life. As I write this, I have been in this role a little over two years, enjoying 
it immensely, seeing the value of a healthy denomination, and being at 
times disheartened by the way conflict and power politics detract from 
the mission of the church. The support I received in this role from the 
men in leadership—Bruce Enns, Steve Berg, Ron Penner, Ron Toews, 
Willy Reimer, Doug Heidebrecht, Paul Loewen, Ed Willms, Andrew 
Dyck, Rob Thiessen and many more (they know who they are) on the 
national executive board, the MB seminary board and the NFLT—was 
again unparalleled. I have always felt an equal, never having to prove 
myself in some significant way because of my gender. I have enjoyed the 
experience of effective ministry alongside men, just as the women who 
ministered alongside men in the early church. 

From time to time, I get emails or calls from men and women who 
are discouraged about the lack of women in leadership, and about how 
few women are on the stage at national and provincial events. I also get 
letters from those who do not want women around the elder tables or in 
the pulpits in their churches. I know that all are motivated by their love 
for Jesus and desire to honor the Scriptures. 

For me, the path to becoming free to teach and lead in the church 
was a personal process, one that involved much study, much soul- 
searching, releasing fears and my own will and surrendering to the truth 
of God’s word, the affirmation of the community, and the call of God on 
my life. I have much patience for such a journey for all and would not 
want to scold, shame, or pressure anyone into a particular theological 
position. I would invite all to fearlessly investigate, study, and follow the 


will of God as well. 
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The bottom line of my journey to leadership is that it was pretty 
much all invitations, all open doors. I honestly do not remember a time 
when I felt called by God to do something and could not do it because 
I’m a woman. I realize that this is not the experience of all women who 
feel the call to lead in ministry contexts, that not all are surrounded by 
supportive men, but that has been my experience and I’m grateful for the 
lack of pain and rejection in my time of ministry. 

Leaders in ministry require family support. For women leaders that 
is true perhaps even more so. I’m grateful to my husband and two sons, 
who were always there to help with my various projects and also picked 
up the slack around our home. 


Overcoming the discomfort 

I will share just two anecdotes that illustrate how my being a woman 
in ministry leadership landed with others. The first is a seminary story. 
I have already mentioned that my first theological degree came from 
Heritage Fellowship Baptist Seminary, which formally restricts women 
from certain lead roles in the church. Well, here I was, already a lead 
pastor and still completing my seminary training. In each class as we 
introduced ourselves and said what we did, my introduction was usually 
followed by a bit of awkward silence, time for all present to process the 
fact that here I was a woman and a lead pastor, and an excellent student. 
Dr. Barker, one of my favorite profs, often and openly expressed. his 
trouble at having me in his classes. He always talked about pastors in the 
masculine, the “guys” and so on, and then remembered me and corrected 
himself, each time scratching his head and saying, “I just don’t know what 
to do with you, Ingrid.” I never felt offended, I understood his challenge 
to find a category for me. Yet, Dr. Barker treated me with utmost respect, 
helped me any time I asked for help, and years after graduation proudly 
introduced me as his student, one that gave him all sorts of trouble, and 
one who is a pastor. There were others at this seminary and in other 
contexts who were, at least at the start, visibly uncomfortable with the 
fact that I was a woman and a lead pastor. I graciously overlooked their 
discomfort or attempted to dispel it with humor, though I did not feel 
responsible to resolve it for them. 

My seminary graduation was extra special. I was the Heritage 
Seminary valedictorian, nominated and affirmed by my (mostly male) 
peers. And at convocation, here I was, one of the few women students 
graduating, giving a speech about God, my seminary experience and the 
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men who shaped me. There was more discomfort to observe, but none 
on my part. 

The second anecdote conveys quite the opposite sentiment: 
enthusiasm at my being a woman pastor. My first MB study conference 
was in Saskatoon, just a few years after the women in leadership study 
conference. I was new to the conference and was being introduced to 
seemingly everyone there. After the introduction of, “This is Ingrid 
Reichard, she is a lead pastor in Ontario,” quite often the response was, 
“Nice to meet you, so great we have a woman lead pastor!”, followed by 
an enthusiastic handshake. After about three or four such comments, | 
started to laugh out loud each time someone said it. I have never had 
such enthusiasm expressed about my gender! After two days, however, it 
became tiresome and at one point I replied, “I have been a woman all my 
life, it is really not that big a deal to me.” 

These two anecdotes (and there are many more) are small illustrations 
of the fact that women in leadership often face something men don't, 
namely a reaction to the fact that they are leaders in the church. The 
reaction may be surprise, confusion, delight, or disapproval, but there 
often is a reaction. 


Words to men who lead 

I trust that by now men who are reading this will have picked up some ideas 
on how to encourage women in their circles of influence to leadership. 
And I hope that women who read my story are also encouraged to pray 
and trust God for the open door, to try, and to advocate for themselves. 
Here are some ways you can create space for women leaders in the places 
where you lead. 

1) Realize women are less likely to volunteer for lead roles and may 
prefer to lead as part of a team rather than solo leaders. To encourage 
women leaders in your ministry, intentionally look for a woman to fill 
the role first. If one is not apparent, consider mentoring one into the role. 

2) Women tend to value a collaborative, interactive work 
environment. Offer, or arrange for, support, a positive team environment, 
meaningful social connections, and places to brainstorm and process 
ideas. 

3) Be considerate of your women leader’s lives and support their 
work/home life boundaries. Remember that they don’t have a wife at 
home to do the shopping, the meal planning, the tidying up, and making 
sure the kid’s homework is done and school communication is up to 
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date. In one of my ministry roles I was expected to work many 12-hour 
days and many Saturdays (which were my days off). After several years of 
such expectations, I felt the toll this was taking on my marriage, family, 
and personal health. I realized that this pattern pointed to the unhealth 
of the senior leader and the board, but I had a hard time advocating for 
myself in order to explain the negative impact such expectations had on 
all aspects of my life. 

4) Don’t expect women to act like men. The great benefit of having 
women in senior leadership has been proven by countless organizations 
around the world. Women get things done, they collaborate well, they 
are courageous and competent leaders. And women tend to use the right 
sides of their brain far more than men do, which means more processing 
time (due to the more complex patterns of the female brain). Women 
also more freely rely on their gut—their instincts and their feelings—and 
that is not often easy to voice in a meeting. 

5) Some women are bad leaders, just like some men are bad leaders. 
Don’t assume that the leadership failure is due to gender alone. 


Final words 

I'm grateful to the MB Historical Commission for bringing about this 
compilation of stories of MB women leaders. I have heard enough 
stories from women leaders to know that many of their stories are full of 
pain and rejection. I have talked with young women, who are excellent 
students in seminary and are clearly gifted to bless the church, but who 
were told by their pastors not to seek a ministry role. Stories have power. I 
pray that my story encourages you, the reader, whoever you are. May you 
intentionally and courageously contribute to the strength and the unity 
of the church. Do not withhold your gifts and help others to hone and 
exercise theirs. After all, the church is our Lord’s body and he loves her 
with his life and death. And, we are part of one another, as Paul reminds 
us in his letter to the church in Rome. 


Romans 12:3-8 (NASB) 

For through the grace given to me I say to everyone among you not to think 
more highly of himself than he ought to think; but to think so as to have 
sound judgment, as God has allotted to each a measure of faith. For just as 
we have many parts in one body and all the body’ parts do not have the same 
function, so we, who are many, are one body in Christ, and individually parts 
of one another. However, since we have gifts that differ according to the grace 
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given to us, each of us is to use them properly: if prophecy, in proportion to 
one’ faith; if service, in the act of serving; or the one who teaches, in the act 
of teaching; or the one who exhorts, in the work of exhortation; the one who 
gives, with generosity; the one who is in leadership, with diligence; the one 
who shows mercy, with cheerfulness. 


Besides her formal ministry role, Ingrid Reichard 
is a frequent teacher and speaker and makes short- 
term mission trips part of her rule of life. She is a 
life-long learner, avid reader, hiker, traveler, and 
gardener. She loves all sports that involve water. 
Recently she and her husband Scott moved to an 
Ontario farm where they enjoy working from home 
and living closer to God’s creation. They have been 
married 34 years and have two grown sons. 
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ear Tara, 

It’s been six years since we met. It was at Canadian Mennonite 
University, the week I was “pastor in residence.” You came to ask if we 
could talk. We found a quiet corner and settled in easy chairs, so you 
could tell a story that wasn’t easy to tell. It wasn’t easy to listen to, either. 

You asked, “How do I know if I have a calling to ministry?” And 
then you added, “Can you have a calling to ministry if no one in your 
church sees it too?” You explained how in your MB congregation, women 
can't have leadership roles. “What if I’m the only one who sees it?” 

We talked for an hour, and I’ve never seen you again, but I often 
think of you, and pray for you. I’m sorry I didn’t ask for your email 
address. I still recall both your faith and the look in your eyes. I wonder 
whether what I said was helpful, and whether you've been able to find 
your place as a pastor. 

I want to continue the conversation by telling you about my 
experience as a pastor in the MB church. My road is different than 
yours, I know, but I hope you can glean some strength for the journey by 
hearing it. You aren't alone; I know there are many Taras out there, trying 
to find a path into ministry. 

I grew up in the 1960s, not in the MB church, but in what was often 
called a General Conference Mennonite Church. The only leadership role 
a woman could hold in my congregation was teaching Sunday school. 
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Even the Sunday school superintendent was a man. I never once saw a 
woman leading worship or preaching. 

When I was in grade four, my school had us fill out aptitude forms to 
help us figure out what sort of career we should have. I can still remember 
going by myself to talk to the vice-principal. The chairs were blue, light 
was coming in the window. I felt this was a big moment in my life. As 
he took out my file, I had butterflies in my stomach. What was I going 
to be? “I see that you scored very high in certain areas,” he said. “And it 
shows here that we think you should be a minister in a church.” 

I laughed out loud, because that was ridiculous. “Women can't be 
ministers,” I said. 

“Well, that’s what you would be good at.” I don’t remember him 
giving me any other options. 

I did love going to church. I loved everything about it—Sunday 
school, church, girls’ club, and eventually youth group. In late high 
school, by some fluke, almost no boys came to youth group, and so when 
they elected a leader, I was chosen. 

Given that role, I had plans! I loved working with our team 
to organize events. I started a Bible study group, which I led every 
Wednesday night. I loved creating spaces where my friends and I could 
have deep conversations, learn about the Bible, and pray together. After 
one event, one of the adult youth sponsors pulled me aside, and said, 
“You are really good at this.” He didn’t tell me I should be a minister, 
but affirmed what I was already feeling in my heart. I had to give reports 
about youth events to the congregation, and a couple of times this took 
me into the pulpit during the worship service. It felt good! But still, I 
didn’t once think about becoming a minister. Women weren't ministers. 

Today I have a word to describe what was happening. It’s patriarchy. 
An age-old way of thinking that says men have to be in charge, and 
women have to play a subordinate role. In our society, patriarchy explains 
why women used to be forbidden from owning property, having custody 
of children, fleeing abusive relationships, voting, or holding political 
office. In North America, women have the right to do these things now 
because of the hard work of feminists who campaigned to change laws. 

Many churches started to change sexist practices and embrace greater 
equality for women as they saw the church’s complicity in patriarchy. In 
Canada, a woman can be the prime minister, a supreme court judge, 
or the CEO of a multi-national corporation. It just didn’t make sense 
she could be those but not a minister in a church. If I had been in the 
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United Church in the 1970s, I might have had a woman minister, but 
the Mennonite church was a bit behind mainline churches on the road 
to change. 

While in high school, I didn’t understand patriarchy. I just accepted 
it as “the way things are.” Even though my grade school vice-principal 
said I could be a minister, I didn’t believe him because that wasn’t my 
experience in my church. 

Although not thinking about ministry, I decided to go study 
theology at Canadian Mennonite Bible College. I went to deepen my 
faith. Once there, I put my name forward and was assigned to work on the 
Faith and Life Committee. Again, thinking about faith and encouraging 
others’ faith was exciting. Each person on the committee took a turn 
leading a chapel. I gave a “reflection” to the chapel community. Preparing 
was nerve-wracking but also meaningful. It made me dive deep into my 
life, study Scripture, and think about how God was working in me and 
around me. What was God giving me to say to the chapel community? 

At college, no faculty member ever encouraged me to go into 
ministry. But one friend said, “You should be a minister.” It became a 
joke between us because I laughed off the comment and so he brought it 
up a bunch of times. Eventually I warded off the comment by saying, “I 
know, I know, I should be a minister.” This may sound like a calling, but 
at the time it didn’t feel that way. It was a joke between friends. If God 
wanted me to be a minister, wouldn’t someone important be tapping me 
on the shoulder? 

I wonder if that’s what you're feeling, Tara. You spoke of young men 
you knew receiving clear nudges into ministry and you too are waiting 
for the “Big Tap.” And you have ideas who should be doing that tap. But 
maybe God’s tap on the shoulder isn’t what you expect it to be. 

I remember feeling disappointed when some female friends did get 
tapped on the shoulder by a faculty member or leader in their church. 
Times were changing in the conference I was part of, and women were 
starting to serve in ministry positions. A few friends were directed toward 
internships in churches and started working as ministers. Because I never 
got the tap I was waiting for, I took a different road. 

I loved studying theology, so I turned my eyes toward being a 
professor. I did Master’s and PhD degrees in theology, volunteering in 
my local congregation all the while. I was chosen to be on the preaching 
team in my local congregation. In Mennonite Church Eastern Canada, 
more women were becoming ministers, and within a decade even the 
conference minister was female. 
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So what does a calling look like, if not the tap on the shoulder you're 
expecting? For me, part of it involved doors shutting and a different door 
opening. When I graduated, my opportunities for teaching theology 
were limited, which felt horrible, and left me very depressed. But in 
that wretched time, through a connection with an acquaintance, I was 
offered an interview for a position as part-time hospital chaplain. I didn’t 
have the pastoral training I needed to do that—I'd studied systematic 
theology—but at the conclusion of the interview, Sister Louise, who ran 
the department at this Catholic hospital, sized me up and said, “You will 
be wonderful in this role. I can tell.” 

I was 35 by this point. No one important in the Mennonite church 
(other than my one friend in college and Grade Four vice-principal) had 
ever said, “You should be a minister,” but in a Catholic setting, Sister 
Louise had confidence in a Mennonite woman with no counseling 
training. The tap on the shoulder was a chance to try out the work. I was 
hired with the condition I do some pastoral training. 

Spending time with people who were sick, hearing their stories, 
holding their hands through hard times—all of these things felt 
absolutely right. It felt like holy ground when someone died and I was 
called into the room where a family was grieving. I accompanied them 
for the next hours, walking with them to the hospital door as they had 
to leave without their loved one. I felt I was at the right place at the right 
time, doing exactly the work God wanted me to do. 

It was a steep learning curve, but I had a lot of support from the 
other chaplains. The Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) course I started 
taking was invaluable. We had to have individual meetings with our CPE 
supervisor. I was nervous and came prepared to tell him all the ways I 
wasn't good at my job and how inadequate I felt. He totally surprised me 
by beginning our meeting with, “Tell me about a time this month where 
you felt you were doing your best work.” The conversation took a very 
different track than I’d expected. He affirmed what I'd done and said. 
Near the end he asked, “Can you tell me of a time that really stretched 
you, where you felt you have a lot to learn?” Having felt encouraged 
by him in my chaplaincy role, it now felt safer to speak about difficult 
moments where I was unsure of myself. 

I remember one uncomfortable situation when I visited a young 
male patient. He started talking about his injuries and exposed himself 
by moving the sheet away. I left the room and reported what happened. 
I don’t think anyone talked to him about what he did but only male 
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chaplains visited him from that point. I was able to process this experience 
with my supervisor and talk about how it made me feel unsafe in my 
work and nervous to enter the rooms of male patients. 

I sometimes found it hard to be a chaplain because it involved 
hearing so many sad stories. The hospital is a place where anxiety and 
grief reside. But accompanying people through difficult times was also 
part of the calling. 

I worked several years in the hospital part-time and then did a 
year-long chaplaincy internship. At the end of that, after six months 
of unemployment, the conference office offered me an interim pastoral 
position. 

It was not the job I wanted. I'd been excited to be a hospital chaplain, 
but no doors had opened, even though I'd applied for numerous jobs. 
Now I was being offered an 18-month position as minister in an inner- 
city church with people who lived in poverty. I didn’t know anything 
about that context, and, if I was honest, I didn’t really want to learn. I had 
a PhD in theology, and many in this congregation were illiterate. I didn’t 
think it was a good fit, but I needed a job, there were bills to pay, and so 
I dragged my feet into my first Mennonite pastorate. God may have had 
a plan, but I certainly wasn’t gung-ho about it. 

But Tara, it turned out to be a life-changing experience! The people 
I ministered to opened my heart and mind in surprising ways. After a few 
months, I again felt that joyful sense that I was doing the right thing at 
the right time. 

It was not an easy pastorate, however. The pastor before me had 
crossed a sexual boundary with a congregant and because of that, resigned 
suddenly and left the community. Part of my role as interim pastor was to 
help the church walk through the public reckoning with pastoral sexual 
misconduct. The church didn’t want to hear that bad news and many in 
the congregation were angry at me. But I received a lot of support from 
the conference and a community of colleagues as I faced this difficult 
role. 

When that position ended, I was invited to interview for the 
pastorate of my home congregation. I became the first woman minister 
in their 200-year history. I felt affirmed and accepted. 

Being a minister is filled with many ordinary experiences, with 
thousands of small interactions where you try to be kind and caring and 
to share the love of God with people who are hurting. You hear about 
marriage difficulties, grief, loneliness, addiction—so many people have 
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sad stories to tell. One congregant shared with me that her husband was 
physically hurting her. I encouraged her to find a place of safety, and even 
accompanied her to a woman’s shelter where she could talk to someone 
about a plan to leave. But she never left her husband. It was ingrained in 
her from childhood that the woman's job is to “stand by her man.” If he 
beat her, she believed she was suffering like Jesus. I took comfort in the 
fact that she was not entirely alone for she knew that I knew her story. 
I doubt she would have opened up to a male minister about the abuse. 

Part of being a minister is knowing the hard and often private 
stories of many people in the pews. When I stood up to preach and lead 
worship, I looked out and sometimes felt an overwhelming love for them. 
God wanted to comfort them, and I prayed God would use my words in 
worship to touch them. As I preached, I tried to be vulnerable about my 
own challenges with faith, sharing my experiences with doubt and how I 
had encountered God. 

I faced some challenges as a female minister. For eight years I was 
the only woman in our local community ministerial. As I got to know 
people, I did feel accepted and welcomed in that space, and eventually 
was asked to lead the meeting for several years. It was not easy finding 
my own identity in that group of men, so when one of the MB ministers 
in the group sexually harassed me before a meeting I was stunned and 
didn’t say anything. During the meeting, as I thought about what had 
happened, that disbelief changed to hurt and anger. He had no idea how 
hard it was for me to be in that group of men, and why did he think he 
could make a sexual remark to me? After the meeting I went to him with 
someone present and asked him why he said what he did. He denied 
saying it. But I know the words that came out of his mouth, and the way 
he looked at me when they did. 

There were other incidents that made me uncomfortable. I walked 
into a room full of my congregants and there were no chairs left, and 
one man gestured to his lap and said, “Come sit here.” I often stood 
at the church door saying good-bye to people; that same man would 
say something off-color, then wait to see my reaction. I talked to female 
friends who were ministers; they too had stories like this. Although these 
microaggressions were difficult, I didn’t face the crushing disappointments 
the first women pioneers encountered in our denomination, with little 
opportunity for employment and blatant discrimination. 

I served there for eight years. I loved the work, and was growing 
into the position. My congregation offered to license, then ordain me—a 
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public confirmation of my gifts and call. I remember the community 
surrounding me for prayer. It was such a powerful affirmation and call, 
yet not something I could have anticipated when in college. 

I think again of how I felt when I was starting out, for I saw that 
same look in your eyes, Tara. What does the future hold? Is this the 
direction I am supposed to pursue? I’m confident God can tap you on the 
shoulder, perhaps in a surprising way, or open a door to an opportunity. 
I hope you can feel that sense you're doing the work God has given you 
to do. The deep joy of that knowledge. 

After many years of ministry in Mennonite Church Eastern Canada, 
family circumstances led us to Edmonton. I started looking for a pastoral 
position there. I saw an ad for lead pastor of an MB church. I knew that 
few MB churches had women pastors, and that it was a conservative 
environment. The changes giving women room to share their gifts were 
just beginning in the MB church, several decades after they had happened 
in my branch of the Anabaptist tree. 

Nudged by the Spirit, I called the MB congregation and said, “I’m 
interested in the position, but just tell me straight out whether you would 
consider hiring a woman, because I don’t want to waste both our times 
applying if that is out of the question.” They said they had been led by a 
woman pastor before and would definitely consider my application. 

Tara, while your home church didn’t believe women can be pastors, 
there ave MB churches led by female pastors. That's probably why you 
came to talk to me; you wanted to believe it was possible. Women pastors 
in the MB church in Canada and the U.S. still mostly hold children’s or 
women’s ministry positions, but some are assistant pastors and a very 
few, here and there, hold lead pastor positions. When we spoke, I think 
there were only three women serving as lead pastors in a Canadian MB 
conference of more than 200 congregations. 

I was called by the Lendrum MB congregation to serve as their lead 
and, at that time, only pastor. I loved them and they loved me. We both 
felt I was the right person to lead them through the specific challenges 
they were facing. 

Was everyone on board with a woman pastor? Not everyone. I know 
a couple of people were not keen on my leadership simply because I was a 
woman. After I'd been there about a year, one elderly gentleman stopped 
me in the aisle of the sanctuary after Sunday morning worship and said, 
“You really preached the word of God today, and I didn’t think that I 
would ever say that to a woman, but there you have it. I didn’t vote for 
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you to come, but now I’m glad youre here.” There were tears in his eyes. 
And then there were tears in mine. Something had shifted and he was 
able to accept me as his pastor. Shortly after that he was struck down by 
illness and I was with him in his final days. 

My overall experience at Lendrum MB was affirming for me as 
a pastor. The people were open not just to listening to me preach and 
teach, but also to sharing—individually, as families, as a congregation— 
their joys and pains. Together we wondered what God had in store for us 
in the corner of Edmonton where we were placed. 

Part of being a minister meant encouraging young people to try 
their leadership wings, and to serve by leading worship. Several times I 
included children as co-worship leaders with me. I remember one eight- 
year-old who helped me lead. When we talked about the service, I asked 
what she thought we should pray about. That Sunday we prayed not only 
for students returning to school, but also for giraffes and tigers who don't 
have many places to live anymore. 

And, I will never forget her excitement and enthusiasm in the pulpit 
with me. When it was time for the children’s story, she joined her friends 
on the floor to hear the story. I heard her lean over and in an excited voice 
tell her friend, “I get to preach today!” Helping with a welcome and a 
prayer felt like preaching to her. 

Tara, I wonder how both our experiences of call might have been 
different ifwe'd grown up in churches where girls were given opportunities 
like that. 

As a feminist, my spirituality involves thinking about God beyond 
gender. God is not a man. I appreciate images of God as father because 
my own father was very loving toward me. I find images of God as mother 
even more appealing, however. My mother died when I was young, and 
it’s immensely comforting to think of God’s motherly love for me. 

As a pastor, I did not often use feminine images of God. And once I 
started pastoring in the MB church, I didn’t use them at all. I didn’t want 
to be labelled as the radical pastor; some people were just getting used 
to the idea of a woman in the pulpit, never mind preaching about God 
our Mother. I usually used gender neutral images for God, and never 
referred to God as “he,” though people might not have noticed that. I 
was gratified when a senior lay male preacher talked about God as “she” 
throughout his sermon. The congregation could accept it differently 
coming from him than from me. 

In this congregation I also experienced sexual harassment. A senior 
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man in the congregation would come up behind me and put both his 
hands very heavily on my shoulders. He was a big man, and I am a small 
person, and it felt intrusive. I didn’t like it. The first time I just squirmed 
away and didn’t smile, but he didn’t take the hint. Another time, I had to 
tell him I didn’t want him doing that, and when he kept doing it, I had 
to speak to him sternly, telling him this was inappropriate, I didn’t like it, 
and he should never do it again. It’s difficult saying this to a congregant; 
you wonder if they will be able to accept you as their pastor when you're 
practically yelling at them. But he laughed it off. When another woman 
complained about the same thing, we wrote a complaint and it was 
processed by our Safe Place Committee. Just because I’m the pastor, 
doesn’t mean that people can touch my body when I’ve asked them not 
to or that I should have to avoid being in the vicinity of a certain person. 

Aside from a few awkward and upsetting moments like that, the 
majority of my experience in the MB congregation was affirming. They 
were very supportive of me as a pastor. However, I did face challenges in 
the larger community and MB denomination because I was a woman in 
leadership. 

When we talked six years ago, Tara, I tried to explain the things I 
love about being a pastor, but I also spoke of harder things I’ve faced. 
Its an uphill and sometimes lonely battle working against patriarchal 
attitudes and assumptions. I didn’t want you to be naive; I didn’t want 
you to be caught off guard. 

I came into the MB church as a 50-year-old ordained woman pastor 
confident in my gifts and calling and with years of experience, and yet 
numerous times I found myself feeling marginalized and delegitimized. It 
was disheartening and painful. I'll share a few of these times here. 

Even though I knew there were few women in leadership in MB 
settings, I didn’t realize how that would wear on me. Over and over, I 
was in conference settings where only men had the stage. Only men were 
hired to be conference leaders, only male theologians and biblical scholars 
were quoted, only Bible stories about men were preached about, only 
men spoke at the microphone. Women’s views and voices were absent. At 
one provincial gathering, the entire slate of nominees we were voting on 
were men. I had experienced this male-dominated environment before, 
in my local ministerial, but this was a whole denomination of people— 
and my denomination now. I realized I'd been taking equality and respect 
for granted. I hadn’t realized how important it was for me to be in an 
environment where women’s gifts were recognized and welcomed. 
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At one conference gathering, a new provincial board member who 
was under 30 shared with delegates how the conference minister (a man) 
had met with him for coffee numerous times, encouraging him in his 
faith and tapping him to serve on this board. I was glad to hear this 
because we need younger voices at church board tables. At the same time, 
I couldn't help but think this is exactly what conference leaders need do 
with young women. And it’s not happening. I felt the ache of this in 
my bones. I came home from settings like this exhausted and dispirited. 
When only men are in leadership, and they reach out to and encourage 
only men, change will happen very slowly, if at all. 

At every regional pastors’ meeting I attended, we were encouraged 
to pray each day at 10:02 a.m., referencing Luke 10:2, that God would 
send workers for the harvest. Yet the issue of women in ministry was 
never discussed. To me it seemed obvious: MB churches are looking 
for leaders but overlook 51 percent of the population in their search. 
By simply encouraging women into leadership, they could double the 
number of leaders. An instant answer to prayer...thank you, God! 

To turn its back on young women leaders, Tara, and then pray for 
God to provide—oh, it’s crazy-making! 

Some congregations do hire women leaders and the conference will 
not stand in the way. Some individual conference leaders were supportive 
of me and even occasionally, privately, bemoaned the fact that more 
women were not stepping up to leadership. But they never asked what it 
was like to be a woman minister in the denomination, and how they might 
support me in the challenges I faced, nor did I see the denomination do 
anything to encourage young women to become leaders. To me it seemed 
that they were watering only half the garden, and then were surprised 
that half the garden was bearing no fruit. 

There are reasons denominational leaders would not talk about 
gender in public settings. There are congregations in the conference who 
strictly hold to patriarchal views and leaders don’t want to alienate those 
congregations. 

Several decades ago, the MB conference did talk about women in 
ministry, and it was very divisive. I encourage you to read about that 
history. In the last decade or two the women in ministry leadership 
question has not been on the convention agenda. So women leaders like 
me who show up, fully formed and ordained, or who, against all odds, 
follow their own inner calling and find a position, are tolerated. But 
patriarchy is the elephant in the room, an elephant that men can easily 
dodge, but which blocks avenues to leadership for most women. 
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In this time of #BlackLivesMatter, I’ve been learning more about 
racism in Canada, and more specifically, about racism in the church. 
The term “microaggression” has entered my vocabulary. It’s been helpful 
for me to understand how some of my actions have been racist, even 
though I didn’t realize it at the time. I thought I was just being nice. 
Racism doesn't have to do with intention, it has to do with effect. For 
black people, small unintentional putdowns are cumulative because they 
are part of a patterned systemic behavior that transcends the individual. 

Microaggression is also a helpful word to describe how women 
are treated in MB churches. Everyone is nice, but the small putdowns 
are patterned and systemic. Even though people are smiling and well 
intentioned, their actions can be hurtful. 

For example, I was asked to be on a panel of pastors at a conference 
gathering. There were eight pastors sitting on the stage. I was the only 
woman among them. As each pastor shared, the microphone was passed 
from one to the other down the line. I was the last person to speak. But 
instead of the microphone being handed to me by the pastor next to me, 
the conference minister quickly stepped beside me and reached over me 
to take the microphone. Then he stood, holding the microphone for me 
to speak into it. Not only was this physically overbearing, since I was 
seated and he was standing too close for comfort, holding a microphone 
to my face, he also had control of the microphone, not me. I felt sure 
he didn’t trust what I might say, and he wanted to be able to cut me 
off by taking away the mic. I was planning to share that it was difficult 
to be the only woman invited to be on stage, but in that moment, I 
changed my mind. How could I share that when I didn’t even control the 
microphone? I didn’t want to make a scene, where he would interrupt my 
words. Taking the microphone had been a power move, and it worked. 

How women were portrayed in print material was also disturbing. 
In promotional material for the MB mission partner C2C, the employees 
were pictured in husband-and-wife pairs, with both names listed. It 
looked like here was an equal opportunity employer, with women on 
staff, but the men were the employees, the ones with credentials, and 
the women were pictured and listed as ministers only because of their 
marriage to a qualified man. In other words, they were one man away 
from no call to ministry at all. If their husband died, or they were 
divorced, these women would not be pictured. The paycheques made out 
to their husband’s name would stop. 

These sorts of observations and experiences grated on me, wore me 
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down, made me angry. Here I was, a living, breathing woman minister in 
the MB denomination, called by God and the congregation, yet facing a 
giant wall that wasn’t moving any time soon. 

Sometimes it was humorous. I was at the funeral of the father 
of a congregant that was held at a conservative Baptist church. The 
congregant introduced me to an elderly gentleman from that church, 
and she said, “This is my pastor from the MB church.” The man looked 
startled and said, “What did you say?” She repeated that I was their lead 
pastor. The man, still bewildered, mused, “Well, then, it really must be 
the end times.” My congregant had a twinkle in her eye as I responded, 
“Well, then, if it’s the end times, I hope your house is in order!” We all 
chuckled, even the man having difficulty with my identity. 

Part of my orientation into the MB conference involved attending 
a pastors credentialing orientation run by the national office. I was 
interested to meet other leaders in the denomination. The crowd of about 
50 people milling about and chatting before the opening session were 
mostly men, but I was not the only woman; there were seven or eight 
of us in the room. In settings like this, people inquire where you're from 
and what your position is. I said I was the pastor at Lendrum MB church 
in Edmonton. A number of men asked, “What kind of pastor?” When 
I said, “I’m the lead pastor, the only pastor,” their faces registered shock 
and dismay and there were no further questions. You might chalk this up 
to an awkward social encounter with one awkward man, except it was 
repeated over and over that weekend. In small group settings, I sensed 
an impatience when I added my voice to a discussion. The conversation 
would continue as if I had not spoken. 

I was even more bothered by the fact that no one spoke about 
gender at all. Not one leader said anything about the fact that women 
were in the room. In an environment where some people think women 
should not be ministers, leaders can choose to affirm the status quo with 
silence or they can welcome the people who are challenging the norms. 
The message was loud and clear to me: if you were going to be a pioneer 
in the MB church, you had to do it alone. Conference leaders might 
support you privately, but they wouldnt say anything positive about your 
presence in front of other male leaders. 

They also missed the opportunity at that orientation to acknowledge 
that woman ministers in the MB church face unique challenges. We were 
taught about boundaries and instructed to be careful not to step over 
the sexual line with congregants. However, it was not mentioned that 
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women are much more likely to be the victims of sexual harassment from 
a congregant than to cross sexual boundaries. 

I wrote a three-page letter about my experience at the orientation to 
the organizing body, the Board of Faith and Life. I don’t know if the board 
ever discussed what I said. I do know that at subsequent orientations, the 
issue of gender was still not being addressed. 

One way I dealt with the difficulty of feeling marginalized was by 
starting a blog called “DearMBChurch” in which I wrote letters about 
what I was experiencing as a woman pastor in the MB denomination. 
I talked about my love for the church, where I thought the church was 
working well, and where it was taking wrong turns. Gender was a big 
issue in my blog. In one post, I invited everyone to pray at 3:28 p.m., 
referencing Galatians 3:28, giving thanks that the Holy Spirit doesn’t 
differentiate between male and female, for we are all one in Christ Jesus! 

The provincial conference minister eventually heard about my blog 
and read it. He asked me to a meeting. I was nervous, wondering what 
he would think about what I'd written. But he had nothing to say to me 
about the ideas in my blog. He simply told me I shouldn't be writing 
about “things like that.” I asked him why, adding, “Isn’t the church 
better served by open discussion?” He said, “If you have a problem with 
something in the church, you come to me, you don’ air these issues 
in public.” But he had no intention of engaging in a discussion about 
gender with me, nor did he say, “Tell me what it’s like to be a woman in 
the MB church.” The message was clear: “Just be quiet and do your job.” 

Even as I write this letter to you, Tara, knowing it will be published, 
I feel like ’'m breaking the rules. Women pastors in the MB church aren't 
supposed to talk about how hard it is for us. We aren't supposed to talk 
about discrimination we face. We have been allowed some power in the 
church, so we shouldn't complain. The assumption is that by absorbing 
our pain privately, by being unobtrusive and not rocking the boat, 
perhaps we can be tolerated, or maybe open the door just a crack wider 
for more women. Who also shouldn't complain. 

Shortly after that conversation with the conference minister, I left that 
ministry position to take a job in a different Mennonite denomination, 
as a professor teaching practical theology. I’ve had a couple of years away 
from pastoral ministry now to think about my experience in the MB 
church and unwrap the gift of those years. 

Pm thankful for so many things. I saw God working in marvellous 
ways and was blessed to be a part of a community living out the good 
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news of Jesus. I met many wonderful people. I wouldn't trade that 
experience for anything. 

I teach in a school where I regularly meet people who come from 
conservative denominations. I have women students who are trying to 
figure out what a calling might look like, trying to undo mental barriers put 
into their own minds by their home congregations. I have male students 
who are uncomfortable with women in leadership, even uncomfortable 
having me as a professor. Having served in the MB church, I think I can 
better understand this context. 

Also, I think the experience of pastoring in the MB church has 
given me hope that God is working things out. I’ve seen firsthand how 
change happens in different ways in branches of the church. Overall, the 
main flow of the river of the church has been toward greater inclusion of 
women as full participants, and as leaders. This is a long river. It’s been a 
journey to get to where we are now. Not all branches of the church are in 
the same place, but I have hope we're being drawn toward the ocean of 
God’s justice and love. 

I'm speaking candidly to you, Tara, and to other women considering 
ministry in the MB church, because I want you to be able to navigate 
these waters. As I consider what I’ve written here for publication, I can’t 
say for certain that I would be quite so candid if I was still working in 
an MB church. But having left that environment, | think it’s even more 
important for me to speak out now because there are women leaders who 
cannot say what is happening to them. They cannot risk being branded 
as “troublemaker” or as difficult, or a “radical feminist.” Words like that 
follow you in a denomination, and it can be hard to find a job. 

When I talked with you six years ago, I said, “The church is a 
big place, and there are lots of denominations where your gifts will be 
appreciated. You don’t have to bang your head against those low glass 
ceilings in the MB church.” I also said that if you stayed to pursue a 
calling there, it would be a good though hard thing. You would make it 
easier for other women after you. 

We all need to help others use their God-given gifts for, ultimately, 
this is not just about women in ministry. This is about every part of the 
body of Christ being loved and accepted and encouraged. Black pastors 
in ministry. Gay pastors in ministry. Newcomers to Canada as pastors in 
ministry. People living with disabilities in ministry. All who have been 
overlooked, or edged out, or told they were “less than’—all these—are 
brought to the center by the love of God. Appreciated and nurtured to 
offer their gifts to their community. 
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For me, being a minister is like breathing. It’s accepting the spirit of 
God, and letting God move me. I don’t know where God has taken you, 
Tara. I hope you are cared for and protected and supported, and that the 
hard things haven't discouraged you from exploring this vocation. I hope 


you are thriving in it. 
Peace and joy to you, and I hope we meet again. 


Carol 
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n the fall of 2015, our family did a four-month study leave from the 
mission field in Thailand, where we were serving with MB Mission/ 

Multiply. We lived in Hillsboro, Kansas, for a few months. I taught a 
class at Tabor College, where our oldest daughter attended, and enjoyed 
being back in the world of academics and theology. 

President Emeritus Larry Nickel invited me to a discussion in 
Java Jay’s at the college, with a couple of students and himself, to talk 
about women in leadership from a biblical perspective and how it was 
being lived out in our Mennonite Brethren churches. The student body 
president was there, and we had a rigorous debate around the topic. 

This meeting profoundly impacted me. I was acutely aware of 
dozens of college students around us, eating their lunch and studying 
and preparing for life outside Tabor College. I had a bit of an “out of 
body experience,” feeling myself transported back to the lounge of Fresno 
Pacific College (FPC) in 1985, when I was a freshman student there, 
and engaged in many of the exact same conversations. I saw myself as a 
17-year-old student, bravely arguing for more authority and inclusion for 
women in the MB conference and churches. I had flashbacks to the same 
intensity of debate about the same passages in the Bible and could still 
feel the hopefulness in my heart from those years at FPC (now Fresno 
Pacific University). 

I shook my head and realized I was actually in the year 2015 at 
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Tabor College and that, in reality, nothing had moved forward in the 30 
years since my freshman year debates. I caught myself saying some of the 
same sentences and arguments, just to a new group of men, in a different 
town and a different era. 

A flood of grief and regret overwhelmed me. I fought back tears. 
Tears from a woman while debating women in leadership with a group 
of mostly complementarian men is a death sentence, as we all know, so 
I threw up a breath prayer, “Jesus, help me not cry.” And he did. But I 
could not believe that three decades later I was still having to fight for 
women to use their gifts in the MB church. In that moment, I had my 
second “Rosa Parks moment,” where I felt the Lord spoke clearly to me. 
He showed me a picture of our four beautiful daughters, all gifted and in 
love with both Christ and his church. And Jesus said to me, “Die to your 
own dreams of any position or authority, and instead put your energies 
and efforts into being an agitator, and work for change so that maybe, 
just maybe, the MB world will be different for your four daughters when 
they want to use their gifts.” 


SOMETIMES IT’S helpful for me to go back to my early years to try and 
figure out where my deep-seated desire for women’s equality in the church 
came from. Sometimes the injustice and patriarchy that keeps women 
sidelined in our churches causes such deep stirrings of discontent and 
righteous anger in me, I can barely sit still. Change is slow in coming, 
if not non-existent. It’s painful to watch my daughter’s generation now 
labor under the same oppressive theology and church governance I had 
to, and still stay in the fight, stay vocal, stay focused. 

I remember accepting Christ while watching a Billy Graham crusade 
on television in my house in Vancouver, British Columbia, when I was 
about five years old. Mr. Graham had just given his impassioned plea 
that going to Sunday school and church did not make you a Christian, 
you must have a personal experience of repentance and choosing Jesus as 
your personal Savior. I was sold! I ran upstairs and knelt beside my bed 
and asked Jesus into my heart. I felt a physical relief come over my body 
that Jesus had indeed entered my body and life and I was saved from hell. 

I think also of my birth mother, and what I believe she projected 
forward in me. It was a hot summer’s day in downtown Vancouver, 
August 1967, the air charged with the passion and hope of the hippy 
movement. Young people were calling for change. The Vietnam War was 
raging on, and although Canada was not sending active-duty soldiers to 
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Vietnam, the youth of Vancouver were staging sit-ins. They joined their 
American counterparts in the love, drugs, and sex revolution. 

It was against this backdrop that a young, 20-year-old woman 
checked herself into Maywood, the Vancouver Salvation Army’s home 
for unwed mothers. She had found herself pregnant but decided not to 
marry the father of the baby, who was a playboy. Her baby was due in 
October. On October 17, a sunny autumn day with the leaves vibrant 
in hues of red and orange, she gave birth to a healthy baby girl. She 
had met with the social worker already and been interviewed about her 
personality, hobbies, family, and health. The files were completed and a 
childless couple had been contacted to come adopt the baby. This young 
mother was a believer in Jesus, with a church upbringing. She wanted her 
baby brought up in a Christian home. She wanted her baby girl—me— 
to know that she could do all things through Christ, to know that she 
could go out and do good in the world. 

This is the story I see when I picture those months in the womb 
of my biological mother. I see her in a sparsely furnished but functional 
home for unwed mothers. She is reading, singing, and going outside 
for long walks to keep herself upbeat and hopeful. Her heart dreads the 
grief of separating from her baby, but she consoles herself with prayer 
and reading Scripture to help with the heartbreak. I have only the non- 
identifying information from her interviews with the social workers, 
but I have a sense within me through stories that this is how my birth 
mother’s pregnancy unfolded. 

When I was nine, my family moved to a chicken farm in Abbotsford. 
I received a call from God to be a career missionary at a memorial concert 
for Keith Green while a sophomore in high school. I have not regretted 
nor doubted that call. I feel honored and blessed to be part of God’s great 
mission, together with my husband Ricky Sanchez, in Thailand, where I 
preach, teach, plant churches, lead people to Christ, and care for orphans 
with HIV. 

When I was eight years old, in my first “Rosa Parks moment,” I heard 
God say I was supposed to open an orphanage when I grew up. Finally, 
in 2006, I was able to start the Abundant Life Home (ALH) orphanage 
in Thailand. We have helped and housed more than 100 children and 
women leaving the sex trade through the ministry of ALH, and God has 
blessed us to be able to provide family units for the children God sent 
to us. I also started “Project Standing Strong” for women coming out of 
the sex trade. 
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I STARTED SEMINARY classes after college graduation, in about 1996, just 
to audit a class here and there for my own growth and learning. We were 
mobilizing for Thailand and I felt compelled to finish a degree. First, I 
put Ricky through seminary classes by working at Roosevelt High School 
in inner city Fresno for two years, teaching English. He graduated in May 
1998, our second daughter was born in June, and I started taking classes 
in September toward a diploma in Church Planting Residency. I had two 
little ones at home—a two-year-old and a newborn—and planned to 
complete the 30-unit degree by the time we left for Thailand as long-term 
missionaries in 2000. I decided not to walk through graduation with my 
finished diploma, however, because I was now sure I wanted to work 
toward a Master’s in Intercultural Studies. 

Once we arrived in Thailand in January 2001, we hit the ground 
running. We had a five-year-old, a three-year-old, and a two-month baby. 
We started full-time Thai language study in Lopburi under Overseas 
Missionary Fellowship. My heart was again stirred to do more theological 
study, as I wanted so desperately to understand the missiology and best 
practices of sharing the gospel with Thai people in their Folk Buddhism 
context. 

After our fourth daughter was born in our second year in Thailand, 
I was still in full-time language study, so my further studies had to be 
put on hold for a while again as we raised our four daughters and did 
anthropological studies regarding Thai culture to get ready to church 
plant. Unabated, I read everything I could get my hands on about 
theology, Anabaptist history, church planting, and missiology. My heart 
yearned to know God more, and to be equipped to be a minister of the 
good news. 

Over the next 14 years or so, I pursued my seminary degree. ‘This 
meant taking classes each time we went home on MINA (ministry in 
North America) at the MB Seminary in Langley, B.C. and classes online 
from FPU Seminary. Those were busy years. Helping our children adapt 
to North American culture and school, and visiting churches, cell groups, 
and schools, speaking every chance we could about Thailand, was already 
a full-time job, and then I was taking one or two classes in addition. Life 
was full, but I sensed God asking me to trust him to go even further in 
advocating for justice around women’s rights and voice, particularly in 
the Mennonite Brethren denomination. 


REFLECTING “FROM the gut,” I have to say that being in a denomination 
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that does not affirm women fully into church leadership has left a scar on 
my soul. Or, to use another metaphor, I often feel like Iam drowning. I 
have gifts and words to give in service to my King, but I’ve been pushed 
under the water in a surging current, and every time I want to try and get 
up above the water line, some man’s hand pushes me right back down. 
Sometimes I open my mouth, under water, hoping for breath. Hopeful 
for air to sustain me and keep me alive. But opening my mouth makes 
the drowning worse. My lungs fill with water.... harsh, patronizing 
words covered in sickly sweet Christian-ese. They choke me and damage 
my lungs. I flail in the water, dying, drowning, and pleading with God 
for someone to help me. 

The more I speak, the more my lungs burn, and I know it is not safe. 
I know I am going to die. 

To keep my sanity in complementarian settings, to stop myself from 
crying, or laughing, I will instead look around the room and ask myself 
“Am I on Candid Camera?” Candid Camera was my favorite show as a 
young child. I remember watching it with my dad in Vancouver, as a girl. 
I would sit with him and he would roar with laughter. He laughed until 
tears streamed down his face. Most of the time I watched my dad instead 
of the show. Somehow, seeing him laughing unabashedly made me feel 
safe. I felt like all was well with the world; it was like eating freshly baked 
chocolate chip cookies on a winter afternoon. 

There was the time, for example, I arrived at a loving MB church in 
the Midwest. They had asked Ricky to preach, but Ricky was preaching 
at another church so we said I would go and preach. There was no 
problem from the pastor in our emails and calls, so I drove there with a 
friend of mine, excited to preach and share about church planting and 
the orphanage. 

After I had shared in both adult and children’s Sunday school classes, 
we walked to the sanctuary. The town was fairly large and the church itself 
was modern looking, with a spacious facility and huge parking lot. As we 
talked with the pastor at the front of the sanctuary, I started to ascend 
the six stairs to the top of the stage toward the pulpit. The pastor gave a 
nervous laugh and said, “I think we'll go ahead and move a podium down 
to the main floor and you can share from there instead.” He saw my 
mouth drop open and the shocked look on my face. He hurriedly added, 
“This will be much better, you'll be closer to the audience and it will feel 
more comfortable for you and everyone.” 

My head must have almost swivelled on my neck. I craned to see 
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each corner of the sanctuary and in my head I said, “Am I on Candid 
Camera? Where are the hidden cameras?” But it was not a joke. He was 
completely secure in his viewpoint, confident that he was offering me a 
loving and hospitable option. I purposely kept using the word “preaching” 
as we discussed my sermon and the technical details of my power point. 
And he, gently but not subtly, used the word “sharing” whenever he 
talked about my sermon. He introduced me as “Ricky’s wife,” and said I 
would be “sharing” about Thailand that morning. I had lightning-quick 
fantasies of grabbing the podium and walking it up to the top of the stage 
when I got up to preach, as well as a few other choice and unorthodox 
scenarios. Alas, being a good MB girl, groomed to be submissive to male 
authority, won out and I meekly walked to my small, junior podium on 
the floor level and began to speak. I think the shame and indignation I 
felt fueled my zeal and passion for the sermon that morning and I could 
feel the Holy Spirit anoint my words to bless and challenge the church. 


FAULT FINDING IS not fun, nor super productive, and yet I am often 
torn. How can we move forward in health, equity, and inclusion in the 
church for the sake of the lost, if we do not look at the past and how the 
church arrived at views of Scripture that gag and muzzle women from 
using the gifts God gives them? 

My experience is that if I dare to bring up the past, and how the 
forefathers in our MB denomination used power, intimidation, and 
spiritual abuse to quiet women, most male Christian leaders will quickly 
respond with pre-set answers. They quickly quote Scriptures used to keep 
the status quo. If I bring up early church history and how there has been 
a systemic abuse of power for centuries by male church authorities, they 
remind me it does not help to bring up the past, or assign blame, or 
find fault with the existing systems. These pre-programed responses are 
designed to discourage, deflect, and disempower vigorous theological 
discussion. This discourages me, and most female speakers, from 
expressing our hurt, shame, and interpretation of those same Scripture 
passages. 

Men in authority often deflect from the conversation or issue at 
hand with a question designed to shame the woman. “Did you have 
an unhealthy relationship with your father? Do you have unresolved 
wounding from childhood hurts with male authority?” They will often 
bring up their seminary degree, PhD studies, and various books they 
have read. While this posturing might be done unconsciously, the result 
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is the same: a disempowered woman backing away, intimidated. Healthy 
community hermeneutics dies and growth is stifled. 

Sometimes, if] am feeling particularly brave, I will play the deflection 
game as well. I have bravely asked the same question of male Christian 
leaders: “Did you have a painful relationship with your father?” Rarely, 
if ever, have I received a thoughtful answer. Yet research and experience 
with many male leaders who hold the complementarian interpretation 
of Scripture have shown that many of them did, in fact, have absent or 
unhealthy fathers growing up. 

I have also fought the good fight to overcome knee jerk reactions in 
my own theology and response to God’s Word, and have chosen to redeem 
the insulting and manipulative “slippery slope” term and argument. As I 
was doing my own spiritual work with this abusive saying, God reminded 
me of a picture from my youth. I grew up in British Columbia, full of 
hills and mountains everywhere. I was about eight and at the top of a 
snow-covered hill in Vancouver. My dad was standing behind me and I 
was getting my feet situated safely in my toboggan. I had my snow suit 
on, a good tuque and gloves, and I was FEARLESS! Dad was poised, 
ready to push me down this slippery slope. 

‘The anticipation and utter thrill in my heart in looking down at the 
slope and world beneath me gave a kind of pure glee that does not come 
often in life. I knew I could conquer this slippery slope, and that it would 
bend to my skill on my sled. There was no fear; only delight and a deep 
sense of gratitude to God for such a hill, such a beautiful snowfall, and 
such a father, who pushed me to conquer the hill. 

I took back the term “slippery slope” after God gave me that picture. 
I wont be spiritually intimidated by it and its proponents any longer. 
Now when [ hear it, I picture me on a snow hill or riding a bike with the 
wind in my face down the slope. God made the slope and God will be 
faithful to keep us safe in him on whatever slope we find ourselves. God 
is not a fear-filled God, nor do any cultural shifts and wrestlings surprise 
him. What grieves him, is using this argument to forbid women to fully 
use their gifts both in the church and outside the church for the sake of 
the lost. 


ONE BEAUTIFUL blessing and benefit of living and doing church planting 
in Thailand and Cambodia is that the western influence of male-only elder 
boards or males-only serving as pastors seems not to have a stronghold 
here. To live here, and not have that heavy dark cloud hanging over me, 
is like coming out of the water after almost drowning for years. 
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I have been freely allowed and blessed to do ministry of all kinds 
here, from preaching, teaching, discipling, leading cell groups, church 
discipline, evangelism, healing times, deliverance ministry, prayer 
ministry, large outreaches, orphan care, human trafficking ministry, and 
more. There are no limits based on gender placed on a Christian with 
a heart to serve in Thailand. If willing, gifted, and called, one is free to 
serve! 

In this setting, young girls and teen girls do not question if they are 
called and affirmed to serve, because they see living examples of women 
leading in our churches. They grow up without this being a cross to bear 
or even a point of conversation. It is a “no-brainer” for them, and for the 
men in our churches. And for me, it is a breath of fresh air to not have to 
discuss and debate the truth of women being equal in the sight of God to 
lead, minister, and use their gifts. 

A love and dream of mine is to find women who are apostolic in 
gifting and nature. These women have an entrepreneurial spirit that gets 
them out into the community to start cell groups and churches and other 
ministries for the marginalized and oppressed. They tend to be more 
interested in action than in planning meetings and discussing theology. 
And oh, do they get things done! I love it when the Holy Spirit gives me 
a nudge into someone’s life and tells me to come alongside, to help them 
realize the dreams and visions they have for their church. 

How beautiful it is to see these women rise up and soar. By coming 
alongside these younger women and helping equip them for ministry, 


my prayer is that I am helping stop oppressive structures in the western 
church from creeping into the global church, and instead freeing women 
to activate their spiritual gifts with more sharing of the good news of 


Jesus Christ. 


Karen Huebert-Sanchez is a missionary and 
church planter in Chonburi, Thailand. She also 
founded and directs The Abundant Life Home 
Orphanage for people effected by HIV/AIDS. 
She and Ricky Sanchez have served with Multiply 
Network (formerly MB Mission) for 28 years and 
have four daughters. 
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Given the desires of my heart 
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Take delight in the Lord, 
and he will give you the desires of your heart. 
Psalm 37:4 
You (Lord) will teach me how to live a holy life. 
Being with you will fill me with joy; 
at your right hand I will find pleasure forever. 
Psalm 16:11 


I; not quite sure I can say how it happened but I truly have been given 
the desires of my heart in becoming a pastor. It wasn’t my dream. It 
wasnt the plan when I graduated from high school. 

Today’ I’m at the end of a life in ministry and can look back over 
those 46 years and say I’ve found pleasure and contentment in what I’ve 
been and done. The journey has been filled with learning, correction, 
growth, and days when I was tired of what I was busy with. Yet, God 
faithfully directed and helped me throughout. 

I’m currently serving at the Clearbrook Mennonite Brethren Church 
as a care ministry assistant. This is a church of seniors—as I am. It’s a place 
where, together with Walter Wiens, I seek to provide the best information 
and care for seniors as they come to the close of life. ’'ve discovered that 
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coming to life’s end isn’t always easy, but there’s information and help 
that can soften the days as seniors reach for “home.” 

In 2015, when I received a call from Pastor Walter, asking if I 
would work with him to direct the care of seniors, it was exactly the 
area of ministry I'd been thinking about. My training includes a degree 
in Christian Education, which embraces all ages. I began with children’s 
ministry and now I was interested in the older generation. I’m happy to 
conclude my work in the Mennonite Brethren church this way. 

But, as I said, being a pastor was never my dream. It wasn’t even 
on the list of things that I as a woman would have thought about. God 
directed me to this idea slowly and over time. 

I grew up in a Christian home, in Chilliwack, B.C., with loving 
parents who showed me the way of Jesus. As the oldest of four and 
the only daughter, I complied with my upbringing. The first pastor 
I remember was my maternal grandfather, Jacob Bergen, pastor of 
Broadway Mennonite Brethren Church. I remember the church kitchen 
as the setting of my first Sunday school and the German language as 
the voice bringing me the stories. That didn’t last too long and my next, 
and greater, memories are of Mrs. Hamm teaching us Bible lessons with 
flannelgraph, in English. At home, Mom and Dad read to us from a Bible 
storybook each evening before bed. 

Mom told me that when I was four, I prayed a prayer to follow Jesus. 
I don’t remember that. I do remember that, when about ten, there were 
evangelistic meetings at church with H.H. Epp. I wanted to follow Jesus 
but was too afraid to go forward. The series went by and I told myself 
I would be braver the next year. The next year came and I was as afraid 
as the year before. Again the series ended. I couldn’t wait another year. 
‘That evening, on the pretext of cold feet, I asked Mom for the hot water 
bottle. She brought it and I blurted out that I wanted to be a Christian. 
She prayed with me. For me, this formalized what I already knew in my 
heart. I grew into being a Christian and I’m grateful for the teaching and 
example my parents and extended family were to me. 

I made my faith public at my baptism at 16. The verse given me 
on that occasion was Isaiah 41:13: “For I the Lord thy God will hold 
thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.” I can attest 
to the truth of this verse in my life journey. I also came to realize, in my 
20s, that there wasn’t one single event of coming to faith but many times 
of reaffirming with myself and the Lord that I was willing to continue to 
follow him. 
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AFTER HIGH SCHOOL I chose a non-Mennonite Bible school to attend— 
Prairie Bible Institute in Three Hills, Alberta. I will say that it made me 
sure of being Mennonite Brethren, because I certainly wasn’t Baptist! I 
made many good friends and am still grateful for the teaching I received. 
I learned how to take care of myself spiritually through Bible reading and 
prayer, not depending on others to see that I grew, which has been a great 
gift in my life. 

In a missions class in my fourth year, we were assigned an essay about 
a mission board. I chose the Board of Mennonite Brethren Missions and 
Services (BOMAS), as it was known then. (It’s now called Multiply.) As I 
wrote about its vision, policies, history, and places of ministry, I decided 
if ever I would serve with a mission organization, this would be the one. 
But, of course, I was never going to be a missionary! 

At Christmas that year, pastor Henry Warkentin had a conversation 
with me about working with the Good News Corps, BOMAS’s three- 
year mission internship program. It sounded too much like Good News 
Clubs of the Child Evangelism Fellowship and I'd already done that. 
My inside answer was no. Later, in that last semester, I received a call 
from my home church—Broadway MB in Chilliwack—to see if I would 
be interested in exactly that: a Good News Corps assignment. Now my 
heart said yes. I discussed it with my parents. And, as I would experience 
from my dad over the years, his question was, “Is this what you want to 
do?” When I said it was, he said, “Then we'll support you.” 

About six weeks after I graduated from Prairie, friend Elaine (Wiebe) 
Stade, also from Broadway Church, and I were on our way to Good News 
Corps orientation. I was going to Costa Rica to learn Spanish and she was 
going to Brazil to learn Portuguese. During orientation, my assignment 
changed and I joined Elaine as her partner for the country of Brazil. On 
September 30, 1974, we boarded a plane to take us the furthest we'd ever 
been from home—Sa6 Paulo, Brazil. We worked with another couple in 
the Good News Corps program and with three missionary couples, as 
well as several Christian service workers. Language study kept us in Sa6 
Paulo for nine months and then we were assigned to two churches in the 
city of Curitiba. 

In halting Portuguese, we began ministry. I worked in Villa Sa6 
Pedro in the Urano Church. When asked what I did, I said, “Everything 
except preach!” There were choirs to direct, youth events to plan, Sunday 
school to teach, VBS to plan for. Oh yes, and guitar and piano to teach! I 
didn’t even know how to play guitar! We learned and we gave basic lessons. 
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Brazilians are musically inclined and once we had shown them a few 
chords, off they were, playing far better than I ever could. Two thoughts 
during this time directed me on my way in life. First, I discovered I was 
happy. That may not seem like much of a discovery, but one day as I 
walked to church through a “favella”—an area of cardboard houses and 
hissing pressure cookers with beans being cooked—I looked around me 
and thought this was the most unlikely place for me to be happy, and I 
was! Thank you, God, that it does not matter where I am—your presence is 
there and I am content. 

Second, I fell in love with the church. As I worked at my various 
responsibilities, God gave me a deep love for the Body of Christ. If I 
could do this for the rest of my life, I thought, it would be good. And I 
was loving the Mennonite Brethren Church, in which I had grown up 
and been nourished. 

I truly loved what I was doing in Brazil. When the three years came 
to an end, all I could think about was coming back as a long-term worker. 
I loved the people, I loved the country, I could see myself there for a long 
time. I decided that if the mission board asked me to return, they would 
have an assignment for me and I would say yes. The missionaries asked 
me to come back, my friends and parishioners asked me to come back, 
and the mission board was silent. 

There was my answer. Now what would I do? 


I RETURNED TO Canada in June 1977. There had been no culture shock 
going to Brazil, but there sure was a shock when I came home. There 
was no debrief of any kind and I had to muddle through myself those 
first weeks back in Canada, with no word from the mission board. I 
made it through the summer and quickly realized that not many people 
were interested in what Elaine and I had experienced in Brazil. They 
wanted the reports and pictures but beyond that showed little interest. 
This reality helped me later in ministry, to listen to the cross-cultural 
experiences of youth. I would ask them what it smelled like, what it 
sounded like, what they liked and didn’t like about the places they had 
gone. Many were grateful for someone to listen to their hearts about their 
involvement with mission organizations and another culture. 

In fall 1977, I was invited to Broadway Church—still my home 
church—one afternoon for a conversation. They were looking for a 
secretary at the office. I heard “work at the church” and quickly said 
yes. On my walk home that afternoon I suddenly laughed. Me a 
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secretary? That was one job I would never do! And I'd said yes. God has 
a sense of humor, because in this job I learned about organization and 
administration. I loved my job! I made grand mistakes and people were 
kind and allowed me to learn. But the best of this was, I was working in 
a church, and a church in my denominational home at that. 

These were days of finding out how the church functioned and 
again I was involved in absolutely everything I could be involved in. I 
sang in the choir and small groups, was a youth leader, taught Sunday 
school, helped with the women’s ministry, and much more. God was 
shaping my leadership abilities. I worked with five different pastors (we 
had a multiple staff) during the seven years I was there and each taught 
me about leadership and serving the church. 

Meanwhile, I was getting older. Friends and family were getting 
married, and it looked as though that wouldn't happen for me. I dated 
some, but nothing came of those relationships. As I watched some 
friends struggle with singleness, I prayed God would answer their prayers 
to marry, even if it meant I wouldn't. And God took me at my word. 
My friends got married and I didn't. I came to understand that I was not 
single for the rest of my life; I was single today. Could I live with being 
single for a day? Yes, I could. And so the days turned into weeks, into 
months, into years, and I’m still single. God gave me a gift as well, in 
that I never desired to have children. I love children and am grateful for 
the children who have been—and still are—part of my life. But there’s 
no sadness at not having my own. This is a gift because I know it’s not 
the norm. 


BEFORE I TALK about the next part of my journey, I have to go back 
to the orientation for my Good News Corps years in Brazil. We had 
a glorious orientation. We were whisked from Pasadena, California, to 
Denver, Colorado, to Fresno, California, and finally to Mexico. While 
in Fresno, we had stayed at the campus of Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary. As I sat in four weeks of classes there I thought if ever I went 
back to school this is where I would like to study. But of course I was 
never going to do that! 

Well, surprise, surprise! One day, Bob Friesen, one of the Broadway 
pastors, suggested I should go to seminary. That stuck in my brain and as 
I was thinking about what to do next with my life, I contemplated what 
he suggested. In fall 1984, the General Conference of MB Churches 
was meeting in Reedley, California (close to Fresno and the seminary). I 
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convinced my parents to take a vacation in California and be delegates 
to the convention. Then I would find my friend Hans Kasdorf and ask 
if he thought I might manage to study at the seminary. You see, I still 
wanted to work in the church but wasn’t quite sure how to continue 
without being a pastor. There weren't any women in pastoral leadership 
that I knew of. 

It worked. Mom and Dad said yes and off we went to California. I 
found the seminary display and Hans Kasdorf. He saw no reason why I 
couldn't study there, and so I picked up the application form. Leaving the 
convention, I again told my parents what I desired to do and once again 
Dad asked, “Is this what you want to do?’ 

“yes! 

“Then we'll support you.” 

I resigned my job at Broadway Church and that spring, upgraded 
my Bible school diploma to a Bachelor of Religious Education at Prairie. 

Arriving in Fresno was scary and mind-boggling. What was I doing 
at seminary? Yet in quiet confidence I knew it was where I needed to be. 
There were new people to get to know, new ideas to interact with, and 
contemplation of how I would use what I was learning in later ministry, 
whatever it might look like. 

I quite distinctly remember telling the Broadway congregation in 
my farewell testimony that they need not worry, I wasn't going to become 
a pastor. Again, my dogmatic statements must have brought humor to 
God. I had to wrestle with the thought of being a pastor, not because I 
was afraid of the work, for I was involved in church work already but 
because of how I'd grown up, without examples of women in pastoral 
leadership. (Today I still sometimes wonder aloud with my aunts what 
Grandpa Bergen would think about me being a pastor!) I recall three 
specific conversations with senior male students who wondered why I 
was at seminary that set me thinking through my reasons for being there. 
Eventually I changed my mind about those words I'd declared to my 
congregation and said, “Yes, Lord, whatever you have for me to do—even 
being a pastor.” 

I loved seminary! I loved the classes, the professors, the interaction 
with students and families associated with the campus. All of us 
complained about the reading we had to do but it was the first thing 
I missed when I was done with seminary. I chose to study Christian 
Education, anticipating an associate role in that area in a church or 
related organization. 
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Between my years at seminary, I worked at Muskoka (Ont.) Baptist 
Conference Center (did I say I wasn’t Baptist?) with children’s ministry, 
providing direction to various ministries for children while their parents 
attended chapel sessions. These three summers helped me refine and 
learn how to work with volunteers. 


AT THE END OF three years at seminary and nearing graduation, work 
placement became a high priority. My advisor was concerned that I find 
a place. There was an opportunity in the U.S. but it didn’t appeal to 
me much. And in Canada—well, while I was away, many churches had 
changed to the elder model of church leadership and suddenly it felt as 
though there was no room for women, not on boards or as pastors. But 
where did I want to go? To Canada. Now I really had to leave things with 
the Lord. 

I graduated from seminary with my family present, except for my 
dad who had been killed in a bike/car accident a year earlier. I still miss 
his presence in my life, he who graciously listened to me and encouraged 
me to explore the potential in my life. 

In my last months of studies, I had received an exploratory call from 
Chuck Buller at Waterloo (Ont.) MB Church. They were looking for 
someone to give direction to Christian education. When he found out I 
would be in Ontario for the summer, he suggested a conversation with 
the search committee. 

I met with the search committee and, after some waiting, was invited 
to candidate at Waterloo MB in January 1989. It was a wonderful time 
of exploring together with the congregation whether I was a good fit for 
them. The church had taken the time to work through what it meant 
for a woman to be in ministry and had decided their elder board would 
include women and that they were open to women serving as pastors. I 
felt, therefore, that I was being evaluated for myself and what I would 
bring to ministry, rather than it being a test about a woman in ministry. 

The call came and I agreed to begin my work in May. My family 
helped me load my earthly possessions into a rental truck. Mom joined 
me on the trip across the prairies into Ontario. I had purchased a condo 
in Kitchener and everything got moved in. We painted and made the 
place mine. I was ready to start being a pastor. 


WATERLOO MB Church (WMB) was a wonderful first start to pastoral 
ministry. It was a growing congregation. In the five years I was there, 
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it tripled in size from 400 to 1,200. There was much going on, many 
ministries to plan for and explore: Sunday school and clubs for children, 
adult ministries (I wasn’t working with youth), and Sunday services. I was 
invited to preach. 

During my years at WMB, I also said yes to working on MB 
Conference committees or boards. From 1990 through 2017, I worked 
on one conference committee or another. I loved committee work. 
Besides being a member of committees or boards, I also had a chance 
to be secretary and chair. These were wonderful times of planning and 
seeing God at work through board endeavors. No, it wasn't always easy 
but for the most part it was very satisfying. I especially enjoyed working 
with the Christian education committee at the national level, planning 
and helping congregations figure out how to do this aspect of church life. 
I also enjoyed working with the pastoral ministries committee in B.C., 
listening to people’s stories and credentialing them for ministry. 

WMB was home for five years. How grateful I am to have lived in 
central Canada. It gave me an understanding of our country and how to 
find the best way to work in the locations we are. In my fourth year, a 
change in leadership signalled to me it was time to move on. But where 
to? 

I received an exploratory call from South Langley (B.C.) Mennonite 
Brethren Church (SLC). On a visit home to my mom, I drove out to 
Langley for a conversation with some of the church leaders. 

My heart was open to receiving an invitation, so when asked to 
candidate, I said yes. I came in early 1994 and had quite a different 
experience than candidating at Waterloo. South Langley had not worked 
through what it meant for them to have a woman in ministry at the 
church, even though they had women on church council. During this 
time, the national and general MB conferences had been debating 
women-in-ministry-leadership (WIML), and though there seemed to be 
openness to positions other than lead pastor, the matter continued to be 
controversial. I had to answer many questions about why I, a woman, 
should be a pastor. I was glad I had some pastoral experience behind me 
and tried to answer their questions fairly and openly. 

On my way back to the airport, the search committee chair asked 
what percentage of a vote I wanted. I told him I wouldn't ask for a 
percentage—if God wanted me at South Langley, the percentage would 
make no difference in my answer. Back to Ontario I went, wondering 
what would unfold. I discussed what had happened and how I should 
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respond with some good pastor friends in Ontario. Their prayers for me 
and the situation calmed me down. 

Late one evening, I heard from the chair of the search committee at 
South Langley. He reported that they had had the largest meeting—in 
their history—to call a pastor. I had received more “yes” votes than any 
previous pastor but, of course, also the most “no” votes in their history. 
‘The percentage in favor was 78. 

Who goes to a church with such a low percentage? Again, my friends 
and I prayed. My thought was, if] don‘ say yes to this, who knows how long 
it will take for women to have a place in ministry in B.C.? 

I said yes and off I was, to a new adventure with Marvin Schmidt 
and Darrel Schmidt at SLC. 

My ministry began October 1994 and lasted until December 
2006. What a delight to be part of South Langley Church. God gave 
opportunities for ministry I could not have imagined. Within the year 
of me being there, a man walked with me down the hall after an adult 
Sunday school class and said, “Boy, am I glad that you are here.” I knew 
he'd been one of those who were hesitant about me coming. Thank you, 
Lord. At the three-year mark, when pastoral terms at SLC are reviewed, 
the church voted on my further ministry and this time the result was 98 
percent in favor. Again, thank you, Lord. 

Marvin Schmidt retired and Wes Dahl came as next lead pastor. 
I really enjoyed working with Wes, sharing the task of helping the 
people of God at SLC know and follow Jesus. I continued in Christian 
education. There were great experiences of weekly children’s ministries 
with the volunteers. During the summers we ran day camps; now I had 
hired staff to help run the programs. Later I took over a lot of the regular 
visiting of older people in our church. I came to love them as my friends 
and truly mourned their deaths—their “home-goings.” They taught me 
about growing older and helped me learn how best to visit with them. 

During these years at SLC, I asked God to show me when it was 
time to leave. God was faithful. One Sunday afternoon at a meeting with 
the pastor’s support committee I was asked what my dreams were for my 
role in the future. I gave an answer, though I don’t remember what I said. 
When I got into my car, I suddenly realized I had not been truthful. I 
had no dreams. Hmmm, the time had come. A few blocks further and I'd 
figured out when I would resign and wrap up my work at South Langley. 
I wouldn't have had to, but I felt God inviting me to a new part of life. 
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THERE WERE absolutely no calls to any new position during the months 
I was finishing up at South Langley. December came. I looked at my 
bank account and saw I had enough for about three months. There were 
several nights in January 2007 that I sat straight up in bed and wondered 
aloud what I’d done. God gave me a verse for those days: Isaiah 42:6 
(in the New English Bible), “I, the Lord, have called you with righteous 
purpose....” Even if I didn’t have a job, I was still called to live with a 
righteous purpose. I chose to live that way, and I waited, not knowing 
what would be next. 

In February 2007, I received a call from Lendrum MB Church in 
Edmonton, Alberta. They needed an interim lead pastor. I listened to the 
proposal and said a polite no. Me, at Lendrum? There were university 
professors there. What could J give them? 

This is one time God spoke very clearly to my heart, saying, “But 
you can love them.” Oh yes, it doesn’t matter the level of education, 
everyone needs love. Fortunately, they called again and now I had a very 
different answer for them: I would come. 

And when I got there in April 2007, I found this was exactly what 
they needed—to be loved. I was grateful to love them, to give them my 
simple sermons, to care for them. “7hank you, Lord, for the opportunity 
to be among the dear people at Edmonton. We learned together and grew in 
grace and strength.” \ was there 18 months. 


ONCE AGAIN, returning to my home in Langley, December 2008, I 
needed to rely on the Lord, for 2009 looked bleak. I worked for my 
brother a while. By now I'd been gone from South Langley long enough 
that it felt okay to return as a parishioner. I was asked to be moderator 
during that time, and I accepted. The church was doing a renovation 
project; there were more than enough meetings to go around! 

Since no formal ministry position presented itself, I applied and was 
accepted to work for Classic Caregivers, coming into people’s homes as a 
caregiver and in whatever capacity needed. I had some lovely clients. Once 
again I was in a position where I was learning, this time what it meant 
to work with people with physical disabilities. There were also those who 
were growing older and not quite as able to look after themselves. God 
had me in this place for this time. One of my clients used God’s name a 
lot—and apologized a lot. I told him that every time I heard God’s name 
I turned it into a prayer; he got prayed for often! 

Once again, Lendrum Church in Edmonton called; they were 
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getting a new pastor but could I come and help out for the summer? 
Delightedly, I returned to Lendrum in summer 2012 and spent four 
months with them, including the celebration of their fiftieth anniversary. 

Back in B.C., I was asked to take some shifts at Tabor Village, 
a seniors’ residence. I worked with Roland Balzer and later with Ray 
Harris. I had to rustle up my rusty German to speak with some of the 
people, but what a delight to visit with them, to bring them to hymn 
sings and devotional times! I could share with them and they shared life 
stories with me. It was also here that I ministered to those with dementia, 
especially Alzheimer’s disease. Since music is the last to leave the memory, 
I found singing with them the best bridge between us. When they sang, 
they were present. 

In spring 2013, I was asked if I could help out with administration 
at House for All Nations, an Indonesian Mennonite Brethren church 
in the greater Vancouver area. Several language groups met under this 
name. I became their part-time administrator for just over two years. 
Now I had to learn to work within the understanding and ethos of 
Indonesian, Chinese, and other Asian groups. We didn’t always think 
alike but we worked at it and I think I was able to help them carry on 
their ministry. God gave me opportunities to help with teacher training 
and keeping records straight. I taught Sunday school and preached in the 
English service. We had special events that brought all the congregations 
together. 

And then it was time to switch again, to my current position at 
Clearbrook (B.C.) Mennonite Brethren Church. 


GOD’S FAITHFULNESS shines through to me in the story I’ve written. It’s 
not a dramatic story, but that faithfulness has always been there. I truly 
have been given the desire of my heart: to be a minister in the church, 
and in the denomination I cherish. 

There were definitely times I felt the sting of being a woman in 
ministry. The first time I was part of the national executive board, for 
example, by virtue of being chair of another board, it seemed the all-male 
group didn’t quite know what to do with a woman. I sensed discomfort 
from some. As for me, it was all I had known in working in board and 
committee work; I’d always served mostly with men. I carried on, even 
when it didn’t feel comfortable; I never thought I shouldn't be there. 

Things changed, over time, in the matter of women in leadership 
ministry and I entered my roles with more and more confidence. I’m 
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grateful for all the women and men I’ve been privileged to minister 
with. I’ve learned from them. And in our work together, I think God’s 
kingdom has grown too. 

I'm content. Did I do everything right? No! Did I always love the 
way I should have? No! Did I always hear God’s voice as clearly as I 
did before I went to Lendrum? No! But even though there are some 
resounding “noes” there are also some resounding “yeses.” I came to 
understand that God directs me while I walk. And so I have walked and 
quietly the voice behind me confirmed that I was walking in the Way. 

Thank you, my precious Lord, that you have been my guide, help, and 
encourager through my life. 


Lorraine Dick is looking forward to retirement 
from paid work. She lives in Chilliwack, B.C. and 
attends Broadway Church (MB) in Chilliwack, 
where she continues to be involved. Opportunities 
to care for extended family—both elderly and 
young—are part of what will take up retirement. 
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Called to wisdom 


Lorraine Matties 


wind 
mornings find me searching; 


the exquisite pain 

of beautiful words 

catches me in the chest: 
Maya Angelou’s 

A Brave and Startling Truth or 
Jane Hirshfield’s Jasmine 
heave me breathless 

in this time of siege to a tiny 
virus that locksteps us all 

in search of 

some kind of cure 

for the human condition 


we are awakening 

to a hunger for 
significance 

and seeing 

all our power posturing 


Called to wisdom 


for what it is — 
an impossibility, an imposter 
posing as the way things are 


the way things really are 
is wind 
lifting the dust of every generation 
carrying it off 
in clouds of witness 
that can be 
traced 
only in acts of unseemly 
generosity 
(written early 2020) 


A years ago I attended a Master’s thesis defense in which the 
andidate presented her findings about the experiences of call to 
ministry of several Mennonite women pastors. During her talk and the 
discussion that followed, I realized that though I have never held an 
official pastoral position, I have worked at most of the tasks a pastor 
performs. I have planned and led worship, preached, offered pastoral 
care, sat on all the committees, mentored young people, and practiced 
spiritual direction (which I now do as a profession). That realization made 
me wonder about my own experience of call, and how it has manifested 
itself in church ministry. 

My first ministry experience came when I was invited to speak to 
my congregation—a United Church in Edmonton, Alberta—at my 
confirmation at age 14. I don’t remember anything of what I said, though 
I do remember playing a few folk songs and talking about why they were 
important to me. Afterward, the elderly minister who had led us in a 
study of the book of Mark called me a rebel. I had no idea then that 
disagreeing with something said in Scripture was a rebellious thing. As a 
young woman in a “liberal” congregation in 1969, I was confident in my 
right to speak, if not yet comfortable in my place in the world. 

A few years later, the congregation started a “contemporary” service 
that met in the church gym and included guitars and folky songs as well 
as more informal liturgies than the “traditional” service in the sanctuary. 
I was 17 then, in the early 1970s, newly “converted” in the context of 
Inter-School Christian Fellowship (ISCF) and eager to study the Bible 
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from a “literal” perspective, much to the chagrin of my more liberally 
trained minister. In high school and university I led ISCF and Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship meetings, counseled at camp, and sang with 
a gospel rock group that evangelized throughout Edmonton. My leaders 
and mentors were welcoming and gracious. 

I studied for a BA in English at the University of Alberta, and then 
fora MA in Old Testament at Regent College. In 1981, I married Gordon 
Matties, who had grown up in a Mennonite Brethren (MB) church in 
Abbotsford, B.C., and moved to Nashville, Tennessee, where he was 
studying Old Testament at Vanderbilt University. While there I finished 
my thesis and worked as a copy editor in the trade book department of 
a conservative Christian publisher. One of my first tasks was to edit a 
commentary on 1 Corinthians by a man who taught at a seminary in 
Dallas. The author was horrified to receive his edited copy and find I had 
made all pronouns referring to humans gender inclusive. Although my 
boss was supportive, we agreed in the end to change them back. 

We arrived in Winnipeg in August 1984, excited to be coming back 
to Canada. Gordon exhausted himself that first year with learning to 
be a professor of biblical studies at Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
(MBBC), and I learned a lot about our new-to-me Mennonite Brethren 
family. 

We were warmly welcomed as the youngest—by about 15 years—of 
the full-time college faculty. I remember the shock I received during the 
fall retreat that first year when the faculty spouses (all women) asked 
me to chair their group that was tasked to support the wives of married 
students. While it was a nice gesture to support women whose spouses 
were studying, I had never participated in a women’s group. Gordon and 
I were working at supporting each other in our own pursuits. What could 
I offer in a tradition that was only beginning to question the idea that 
wives were to submit to their husbands? We were caught on the cusp of a 
changing world for MB women. Several of the faculty wives were going 
back to school and starting to work outside the home now that their 
children were older. As I remember it, the tradition of a faculty spouse- 
led group for student wives ended that year. 

I worked at various freelance editing jobs and also took advantage 
of free tuition for family members of faculty. I took two years of biblical 
Greek with Eric Mierau and George Shillington and homiletics with 
John Regehr. I loved words; I loved biblical exegesis. Learning the biblical 
languages and how to speak publicly were part of the potpourri of skills 
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that answered a call I was just beginning to apprehend. Often I joined the 
faculty for coffee breaks. Despite my lack of German, which punctuated 
many conversations, those early years were stimulating and full of humor. 

It was in one of those coffee breaks that John E. Toews, who 
was academic dean at the MB Seminary in Fresno, California, and 
visiting from that school, told us about a book he was editing that was 
reinterpreting the biblical texts concerning women in ministry. The book 
was to be used as a study guide for churches. I asked him if any women 
were contributing to the volume. He said no, there were no MB women 
who had PhDs in biblical studies, and it would be better if the men 
spoke for them about their right to leadership. I told him I thought that 
the church had let men speak for a long time before any of them earned 
PhDs. 

A few weeks later Gordon and I received an invitation to cowrite a 
chapter for that book. We argued that though the patriarchal society of 
Old Testament Israel relegated women mostly to subservient roles, some 
served as prophetesses and judges, and stories of women’s extraordinary 
wisdom were remembered. Old Testament prophets envision both women 
and men as bearers of God’s spirit. God’s call comes to all, regardless of 
gender. When the book was published in 1992 as Your Daughters Shall 
Prophesy, Valerie Rempel and Katie Funk Wiebe had joined John E. Toews 
as editors, and they as well as Katrina Poetker had written chapters. 

We joined Cornerstone MB Church, a small downtown 
congregation that was practicing alternative liturgies and trying to bridge 
the gap between economic and social classes. I soon became involved in 
planning and leading worship services. 

Cornerstone dissolved in late 1991, while we were taking a sabbatical 
year in Jerusalem. It felt odd to be half a world away, reading about the 
demise of our church in the MB Herald. By the time we arrived home in 
May 1992, our friends had dispersed to several other congregations, and 
we started to search for a new church home. 

We began attending River East MB Church that fall. Even before 
we had settled on becoming a part of that community, Milly Dyck 
phoned to invite me to serve on their worship commission. I would be 
given a special dispensation since I was not yet a member! Being a “come 
from away,” it took me several years to untangle the threads of extended 
family in the congregation. They were friendly and welcoming, but it 
was mostly through my participation in worship planning and leading 
that I gained a sense of belonging. Our closest friends in the church were 
mostly those whose families lived elsewhere, as ours did. 
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Karen Heidebrecht Thiessen was the sole pastor of River East, 
which had recently gone through a painful split. The church was re- 
examining many aspects of how to be church and wanted to maintain a 
participatory polity. Roles in worship leading, preaching, and committee 
work were shared by those invited to serve in those ways. The church felt 
like a last refuge for people who wanted to be loyal to their MB roots 
but had grown away from interpretations of Scripture that had become 
oppressive to them. 

The kind folks at River East allowed me to introduce innovations 
like observing Advent and Lent, sometimes following the Common 
Lectionary, even having bread machines baking bread, or serving bagels 
and cheese as part of a series on worshiping through the senses. And 
it wasn't long before they also invited me to preach and endured my 
early sermons. It was a joy to exercise my skills in biblical exegesis and to 
contextualize it in light of current life situations. I’ve always understood 
preaching to be part of a conversation with the listeners—a sharing of my 
learnings and perceptions of what I’ve heard in Scripture. | am thankful 
to have been allowed to grow these gifts as a member of a community 
that travels alongside and isn’t afraid to struggle through difference and 
difficulty. 

I knew that all was not well for women who felt called to lead 
in MB land. The General Conference convention in 1993, where a 
recommendation to allow individual congregations to decide whether 
they would allow women to serve as lead pastors was defeated, marked 
a painful transition for me and for many strong and gifted friends. I 
watched with sadness and anger as some of them left the church altogether 
or took their leadership gifts into other arenas and mostly sidelined their 
participation in the church. When the WB Herald stopped printing letters 
on the topic of women in leadership, a further painful rift was created. 
These memories take hold in the body and rise up to color new issues that 
involve inclusion of those who express difference from the status quo. 

Karen Heidebrecht Thiessen’s position at River East was formally 
challenged by MB conference leadership after the 1993 convention. 
We were “disciplined” by the provincial Board of Faith and Life but not 
removed from the denomination as long as we agreed not to hire a woman 
as lead pastor again. The board demonstrated its lack of understanding of 
our leadership model, which has never been hierarchical. The process was 
painful and political, and some of us have never quite recovered our trust 
in the denominational body. 

In August 1993, soon after the General Conference convention, a 
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group of 50 women from all over Manitoba gathered to express their 
disappointment, concern, and hope. This resulted in the formation of 
the MB Women’s Network, which organized a conference in Winnipeg 
in 1995 called “Invitation to Healing and Discipleship,” with Dr. Lydia 
Harder as keynote speaker. I well remember the hard work of organizing 
that conference, and the hope it engendered among its attendees. More 
than succeeding at putting on the conference itself, we affirmed our 
strength and resilience as a body of women who could work together to 
achieve our goals. 

The next summer, four friends and I drove to Newton, Kansas, to 
attend the Mennonite Church’s Women Doing Theology conference. We 
were so hoping for affirmation and support from our Mennonite sisters, 
but by then they were saying women in leadership was no longer an 
issue as they were now dealing with sexual identity in the church. In the 
church where I grew up—the United Church of Canada—both issues 
had been settled long ago. I was not yet ready to deal with sexual identity, 
but I was more than a little discouraged by the idea that we MB women 
were left to grapple with the issue of women in ministry on our own. 
When, in 2006, the national MB conference finally allowed individual 
churches to decide whether women could serve as senior pastors, many 
of us felt it was just too little, too late. 

Throughout that process, Sophia magazine had become a gathering 
place for many women. Sophia was started by a group from Mclvor MB 
Church, Winnipeg, in 1991. It quickly took on national circulation, 
documenting the stories and struggles of women in the MB church. 
Produced three or four times a year, the magazine was gently feminist, 
giving voice to the history, faith, and experience of women in the worlds 
where they lived. Many who wrote for Sophia said they had never 
before been given space to tell their own stories. Finally their work and 
personhood were affirmed, their suffering was acknowledged, their gifts 
were celebrated. Almost from the beginning, I was part of the editorial 
collective; I served as editor for seven of its 13 years. 

In one editorial musing about the name Sophia and the purpose 
of the magazine, I wrote the following: “I suppose we will always find 
reasons to re-evaluate who we are and how we identify ourselves. And 
probably we are presumptuous to use wisdom as our title. But I am 
convinced that wisdom is exactly what we are about in Sophia—the 
sharing of wisdom that is our legacy from the sages of Israel, that came 
to us from the beginning and brought us into being and continues to 
transform us in Christ” (Volume 6:3). 
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As I read through the pages of Sophia now, I am still inspired by 
its collective wisdom, nested as it is in a particular age. On one hand, 
my emotional response seems to arise from somewhere long ago and far 
away. On the other, I wonder how much has really changed. Though 
presenting issues are different, much of what was said in the magazine’s 
pages could be said again today. (Issues of Sophia have been digitized and 
are available at the following link: https://cmbs.mennonitebrethren.ca/ 
publications/sophia/.) 

I am an elder now. I am grateful for the community that has 
nurtured me and encouraged me to use my gifts. I am more than ever 
convinced that we all need to grow up into maturity in the body and 
work to be prophets and agents of grace in a world that is increasingly 
losing direction. We should not be squabbling over who gets to use their 
God-given gifts for leadership, who is welcome inside our doors, or who 
is qualified to walk the path of discipleship with us. 

A world pandemic may have changed forever how we practice our 
calling. The church has always struggled on the continuum between 
purity and grace. Jesus derailed the purity train with his healings on the 
Sabbath and his socializing with “sinners.” Some of his teachings were 
more strict than local laws, others left rigid laws behind. Always he 
focused his teaching on God’s extravagant love for all creation and on 
the need for us to follow in his way of practicing that love. More now 


than ever, I want to lean into that extravagance and “bring ’em all in,” as 
Mike Scott sings. The world God created for us is on fire. We who were 
mandated from the beginning to be keepers and tenders of this good 
earth have work to do. ‘The trees and other creatures need us to join the 
clouds of witness, known by our courageous acts of unseemly generosity. 
Let’s get on with it. 


Lorraine Matties lives in Winnipeg, where she 
writes, practices spiritual direction, and converses 
with the birds in her back yard. She and her husband 
Gordon have two adult children, their spouses, and 
two grand-dogs with whom they love to hike. 
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Changing my mind 
Dora Dueck 


rom the beginning, I accepted what I was taught in the Mennonite 

Brethren Church. I accepted all the ways it was—theologically, 
culturally, socially. Furthermore, I believed everything—life, God, 
salvation, church—belonged to me. Being a girl made no difference. Jn 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word spoke to me and I was included 
in its promises, in its commands. I heard any man who comes to me... and 
I was a man who came, and since all who come shall be called the sons of 
God, thus I was called a son. 

I was a child then, I thought and understood as a child, but the 
thing is, I knew I belonged and I knew what belonged to me. Perhaps 
this had something to do with the way I was raised, equal with my four 
brothers. Perhaps it was some of the women I observed, who were both 
nurturing and smart, interested and interesting. Who were part of the 
same church belonging. 

I'd been born into a clan of “strong” women, the “strong” variously 
used to indicate intelligent, forceful, or opinionated. My mother was one 
of five sisters and her father was unusual for his time in insisting his 
daughters learn for a profession. Three chose to nurse, two to teach. Aunt 
Helen went on to 25 years’ service as a nurse and Bible teacher in India, 
one of a large band of women ordained for missionary service while 
ordination for the role was still practiced among Mennonite Brethren. 
Aunt Gert, perhaps the brainiest of the bunch, sharp-tongued but loving 
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classical literature and expressing a devout faith, became a nursing 
instructor. Gentle Aunt Margaret would later be tugged into service 
as one of the first women deacons, the first woman on church council, 
and the first woman to preach in Elmwood MB Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Mom, who bore and raised eight children and was a support to 
my father—at different periods a pastor or school teacher or both— 
was bright and extroverted, and of my parents, the better speaker. She 
initiated and led wherever she lived: starting a Pioneer Girls program and 
later an MCC thrift store, and doing outreach to community women. So, 
probably more than I realized at the time, I was watching her and these 
relatives and women like them in my congregation, and I was sifting 
and sorting, taking from their lives what I wanted for mine. And what 
they had in common was loyalty to the MB Church, and acquiescence, 
as well, to its ways. Under their influence, and believing all was possible 
for a full womanly life, I took on that love, loyalty, and acquiescence too. 

But I was a child of my generation and when my generation began 
to notice that man, which had been assumed inclusive, actually cast a 
narrower inclusion than we'd hoped, and that hearing son was not quite 
the same as hearing daughter, my hearing sharpened and my sense of 
belonging gained some scrape. I began to notice what I hadn't noticed 
before: I didn’t belong everywhere, nor did everything belong to me. 

And it wasn’t just the language my generation began to squirm 
about, but what this language actually signified in our daily lives. 


MISSIONARY WORK was a high value in my growing-up world. I longed 
to align myself with what I believed was God’s greatest project; I longed, 
that is, as writer Patricia Hamp! puts it in an essay about Edith Stein, to 
“bury the self’s small story in the overwhelming text of history.” Since I 
had the impression that Prairie Bible Institute was more rigorous about 
this project than MB Bible schools like Winkler or Bethany, after high 
school graduation I attended there. 

This is not the place to evaluate those years, or describe how I moved 
away from PBI’s fundamentalist orientation, but looking back, I notice 
things about women in ministry that influenced me. I see that Prairie’s 
rather strict rules about co-ed relations and its strong emphasis on “call” — 
to a work, not necessarily a man—fostered the independence of women 
before God. President and founder L.E. Maxwell was surprisingly open 
to the leadership and preaching and teaching ministry of women. He 
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frequently quoted Madame Guyon, a Catholic mystic. Women such as 
Gladys Alyward, Mary Morrison, Elisabeth Elliot, and Helen Roseveare 
were lifted up as models, and some were conference speakers. The school 
dean was a woman. 

Every student, male or female, had to take homiletics and preach 
in chapel in order to graduate. I was assigned to preach to the freshman 
class, which being the largest, met in the largest space on campus: the 
Tabernacle. I can still recall the sensation of standing at the pulpit in that 
renowned and cavernous building and speaking out a message I felt God 
had put on my heart for those students; it delights me to this day. 

It was also at Prairie that I heard—not audibly but distinctly 
nevertheless—Jesus speaking my name. Dora. This while I had my wet 
head under a hair dryer in a dorm bathroom, while thinking about the 
risen Christ appearing to Mary after his resurrection. Whatever else I 
may have changed my mind about—and there has been plenty—that 
relationship with Jesus holds. 


IN NOVEMBER 1967, about a year-and-a-half before the sale of 
contraceptives was decriminalized in Canada (in the omnibus Bill C-150, 
passed May 14, 1969), Saskatoon physician Abe B. Voth presented a 
paper at a “home and church” conference in Reedley, California, titled 
“Christian Responsibility in Relation to Planned Parenthood.” ‘This 
paper was later carried as an insert in the February 9, 1968 MB Herald. 
The question Voth asked and sought to answer was, is it “possible for a 
dedicated Christian husband and wife to set a voluntary limit on the 
number of offspring they will have and yet remain true and devoted 
disciples of Jesus?” Voth didn’t give a firm Yes, but the entire paper leaned 
in that direction. He acknowledged he was breaking the law every time 
he wrote prescriptions for the birth control pill but stated, “Personally, 
I have no particular problem in this area and I write a number of such 
prescriptions every day.” 

This paper’s existence in the denomination’ss—and my—history 
fascinates me for a number of reasons. First, it seems a good example of 
the church engaging culture. Voth talked at some length about population 
growth trends—the “population explosion” as it was called, which he said 
was “a catastrophic situation’—and the “world food problem,” without 
instinctively resisting what was showing up in the world around him or 
immediately rushing to defend what the church had previously felt was 


“biblical.” 
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Second, since many in my generation intended our families to 
be small, exactly because of this emphasis on population control and 
because we now had the failproof Pill, we women were poised for a quite 
different experience of life than our mothers and grandmothers. Fewer 
children meant many more years to do other things, such as contribute 
to church and society. Many married women entered the work force and 
professions. Women’s gifts became visible beyond the domestic sphere. I 
have to wonder whether this earlier positive approach to scientific data 
and societal concerns, as well as the acceptance of birth control Dr. Voth 
expressed, ever occurred to MB leaders as a factor eventually driving the 
women in ministry leadership debate. I suspect its effect was unwitting. 
(It seems ironic though; perhaps this was actually the beginning of the 
infamous slippery slope!) 

But third, as it pertains to my narrative, I recall a conversation 
with Mom, perhaps in anticipation of my marriage, about the Pill. 
She commented that Dr. Voth had given a paper about that and said 
it was okay. This affirmation by the church mattered to me. In my own 
engagement with culture, I wanted to do it in tandem with the church. 


IN 1973, UNEXPECTEDLY, I was invited to join the MB Herald (MBH) 
as assistant to editor Harold Jantz. During my two years in this role (I 
left because I had married in 1974 and my husband Helmut and I went 
to Bienenberg Bible School in Switzerland our second year of marriage), 
I attended and helped report several MB conventions. There seemed no 
end of them those years—provincial, national, general, study. I found 
them engaging, even exciting. I'd always been something of a news junkie 
and liked political debate, and conference discussion and debate, in its 
broadest sense—affairs of the citizens—is certainly political. 

One convention I remember with some vividness is the 1975 
Canadian gathering in Regina. On the agenda was a resolution declaring 
women “eligible to be selected as delegates to conferences and to church 
and conference boards and committees other than boards [whose work 
is of the nature of eldership].” It passed, 339 to 20. This hardly seems a 
sea change now, nor was it then. Women had already begun attending as 
delegates. Over the previous three years, in fact, participation of women 
had increased from 10 percent of the delegation to nearly 25 percent. 
Nevertheless, 25 percent participation and formal permission were a 
considerable change from the virtually zero percent of the first century of 
our denominational life. 
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Female involvement on boards was also new. The only woman 
nominated for a conference board withdrew her name from the slate 
during the convention. She felt that as long as the issue remained 
unresolved, her nomination would become a personal thing. Delegates 
spent nearly an hour-and-a-half discussing if opening the door for 
women to play a greater role within the church represented a yielding 
to contemporary culture in violation of biblical prohibition. I recall 
the crackle of tension, the manifestation of different personalities, the 
emotion stirring under the generally civil surface. I also remember a brief 
exchange in the women’s washroom with the woman who had withdrawn 
her name. I don’t recall what either of us said except that her reply seemed 
a mild rebuke. I was young and enthusiastic with it all, persuaded by the 
arguments to enlarge the role of women in the denomination. She was 
obviously persuaded too but saw the divisions among delegates and for 
her these were sobering. 

But of course I was enthused! It was a good time to be young, to 
be in my twenties when so-called women’s liberation was in full cultural 
swing, even in the church, where we believed doors might be opening to 
our fuller participation. Billie Jean King had proved herself Bobby Riggs’ 
equal in the 1973 “Battle of the Sexes” tennis match, and surely I too 
was perfectly capable—to listen and understand and serve with my gifts, 
wherever they might be offered. “We are not demanding anything, merely 
asking that the trend toward women as fellow laborers be continued,” 
Esther Wiens had said the year before in another convention, in response 
to a paper on the subject by David Ewert. “We are not looking for power 
but for a truer brotherhood.” 

One of the oddest features of that convention in Regina was a full 
day’s meeting scheduled for female guests who were non-delegates, a 
“Fascinating Womanhood” seminar, a course controversial in its own 
right for its rigid views on the roles of men and women. (For context, 
Marabel Morgan’s Total Woman was a bestseller in those years.) The 
seminar seemed “contradictory,” Neoma Jantz wrote in her reporting in 
the MB Herald, and “no match for the interesting interaction on the 
conference floor.” I was truly relieved to be “on assignment” in the main 
sessions. 


HELMUT AND I spent two-and-a-half years in the Chaco, Paraguay in 
the early 1980s. He had grown up in Paraguay and most of his family 
still lived in the Chaco. He managed a project for indigenous groups 
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that involved large machines like bulldozers and graders. I kept house. 
Tending a household there was labor intensive compared to Canada. We 
had two children by then and a third was born to us in Paraguay. 

The Mennonite churches of the Chaco, as well as colony life in 
general, were more conservative than in Canada. The social structure 
was definitely patriarchal, at least in outward form. I mainly kept quiet 
about my opinions on wider participation for women, not wanting to 
subject my husband to ridicule on account of his wife. (I had witnessed 
such ridicule of others.) Perhaps this was cowardly, but in truth, I was 
quite happily sequestered in the ordinary daily-ness of the household— 
what Sally Mann calls “the miraculous quotidian... that is part of child 
rearing” —and quite content to be free of responsibility in congregational 
life. I sometimes envied the many skills in garden and household my 
sisters-in-law and other women in the Chaco possessed, and admired 
the perseverance through pioneering and suffering, in both Russia and 
Paraguay, of older women like my mother-in-law. I continued to observe 
women around me, watching especially how those women who were 
considered “strong” enacted their strength in this environment. Secretly, 
I began to research and write a novel—the story of a fictional woman 
named Anna who migrated to the Chaco in her youth and spent the rest 
of her life there. 

This would be the first of three novels and a good number of short 
stories I’ve written with female protagonists. In my fiction, I have probed 
how these women who entered my head and became real to me acted 
and thought and made choices, how they exerted agency in spite of 
limitations, how they might be crushed by powerlessness or find some 
power of their own. It had taken some time for me to claim the word 
writer for myself, and to acknowledge writing as my vocation, but it was 
a joyous recognition and I still think of it as the kind of activism that fits 
me best. 

Although I didn’t use the words feminist or woman’ libber aloud 
for myself at the time of that first novel—Under the Still Standing Sun— 
because they seemed to require so much explanation, I was pleased with 
Al Reimer’s words in his review of it: “Anna is clearly a budding feminist 
(within the modest bounds of her Christian-Mennonite environment, 
of course) who is not afraid to question and probe such issues as male 
domination, Mennonite nonresistance, pro-German sentiment in the 
Mennonite colony, and education and equality for modern Mennonite 
women.” 
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AFTER THE PERSONAL quietude of our Paraguay years, I was ready 
to jump back into church involvement at both local and conference 
levels when we returned to Canada. I was back in a familiar milieu and 
language, I felt released from the subtle patriarchal pressure of the Chaco, 
I was ready to debate and figure out what “liberation” involved for me. I 
devoured Our Struggle to Serve: The Stories of 15 Evangelical Women edited 
by Virginia Hearn, Women at the Crossroads by Kari Torjesen Malcolm, 
and It Changed My Life by Betty Friedan. I accepted opportunities that 
came my way. 

But how busy I kept myself those years, with my home and children 
and church activities, as well as trying to write! Besides my forays into 
fiction, I wrote for Mennonite periodicals—articles on women’s lives or 
parenting. I wrote about middle age—at 40! I offered up confident words 
about what I believed and valued. On the middle-age piece, I borrowed 
from Katie Funk Wiebe the thought that we give ourselves permission to 
change. As a child I’d not known that changing one’s mind was something 
adults could do. Now I was discovering that one did exactly that—and 
should. 

I'd earlier been elected to the MB’s Board of Mass Media (BOMM), 
a general conference board. Being a woman on the board wasn’t a 
problem, although I was the only one, but it must be added that BOMM 
wasnt considered a major board; it seemed perpetually on the about-to- 
be-chopped block. The work we produced included a 1987 insert in the 
conference papers, a Media Handbook in full-color magazine format, and 
a study guide for churches on mass media. (Mass media meant television 
then.) 

If all this sounds assured and resolved about woman's place in the 
church, I find it entirely otherwise, however, when I peruse my journals 
of the next decade or so. There is plenty of contradiction, plenty of swing 
between freedom and fear. I might say Yes to leadership in board work, 
only to discover how complicated it could be for a woman at my stage 
of life, with young children and a contractor husband whose schedule 
was completely unreliable, to do such work. And often my arguments 
around women in the church were not so much with advancing women’s 
leadership as the preoccupations of many women around me. I find myself 
grouchy—too grouchy in retrospect—in those journal pages. I grouched 
about a session on clothes at a church women’s retreat that asked: can I 
wear the item with three things, on three occasions, three different ways, 
three years? (Another kind of trinity altogether.) “I hate being called ‘all 
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you precious women’,” I ranted in the margin of my retreat notes. At 
another meeting, I was annoyed at the responses to “things that make 
us feel good”: being whistled at, a visit to the hairdresser, a clean house, 
shopping. 

I was also beginning to waken to a more contemplative urge, one 
centered in my home. I was not my mother after all, in spite of how 
much I might have wanted to be, but rather, introverted like my father. 
I was, in fact, an introvert-creative at my core. Those years in the Chaco 
had been a gift to my temperament and gradually-dawning “call” to 
also write fiction. Nevertheless, I continued to say Yes to serve in public 
leadership roles, local and beyond, not having learned well enough yet 
how to say No. 

Preaching was not my aspiration, but I agreed to some invitations 
along the way. I'd been a speaker in women’s group and women’s 
conference settings, but the first time I actually “preached” since my 
senior sermon at Prairie was in November 1988, in Valley Gardens 
Community Church (which later joined with Northdale to become 
Jubilee Mennonite Church, a dual conference congregation), Winnipeg. 
I had qualms, I felt it taboo somehow, but I did it. Two men I would 
never have expected to approve were warm in their praise; the silence of 
others was notable. Someone at a neighboring church said they couldn't 
believe this was happening in an MB Church. 

At the February 1989 Manitoba conference I was elected to the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel (CRC), a kind of eldership board 
for the provincial conference. The conference wanted to do its part to 
recruit women, so I let my name stand. To my genuine surprise, I was 
elected, and this over JM Klassen, long-time head of MCC Canada. 
To keep me humble, perhaps, secretary Herbert Giesbrecht informed 
me later that the votes were “close all around.” But I didn’t need the 
additional reminder; I struggled with ambivalence. I was young—39— 
and inexperienced, hardly to be compared to a leader like Klassen. What 
in the world could I contribute? It was a classic case of imposter syndrome, 
defined as a psychological pattern in which an individual doubts their 
accomplishments and has a persistent internalized fear of being exposed 
as a fraud. 

I’ve never forgotten, however, that JM Klassen, who happened to be 
sitting ahead of me in the assembly, graciously greeted and congratulated 
me after the election. Then, at our first CRC meeting, I was warmly 
welcomed by chair John Epp and vice-chair Mark Gripp, and time 
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proved that the welcome was genuine; they seemed entirely comfortable 
with my presence. I was not the only woman on the board; Irma Epp was 
a member already, and she took me to her side as a companion female. 
At that time, since I felt myself young and since permission for women’s 
participation in any work parsed as theological was still fragile, acceptance 
by men of authority as well as the mentorship of a leading woman was 
important to me. I felt myself not so much a colleague as an intern and 
in their debt. 

After a June meeting the CRC convened regarding questions of 
higher education and the Bible college, however, in which a huge table 
was—except for Irma Epp and myself—encircled by men, I experienced 
strange, distressing flashback images of myself trying to be thin and small, 
narrow enough to slip down a straw, or always falling, prone on the floor, 
or pressing around the door or hiding between the walls. ’'d been in the 
meeting, I’d spoken up once, and it was as if I’d broken a prohibition 
with enormous consequences. 

When I told my parents something of my unease in this role, they 
said not to feel I was “trespassing.” Dad was traditional in his views, but 
he was surprisingly supportive of every step I took into new territory in 
the church—which can happen to men, I suppose, when it’s their own 
daughters at stake! 

Years later, I would serve eight years on the MB Historical 
Commission. I thoroughly enjoyed this board. I was, by then, both older 
and thus sure of myself, and more qualified on account of education in 
history and some publishing credits. And I felt I was there on account of 
my gifts and experience, not to right the gender balance. As in BOMM, 
we felt ourselves somewhat under the radar of conference matters, yet 
convinced that what we were doing was of vital significance to the 
denomination. 


SOME TWO WEEKS after Kim Campbell became the first female prime 
minister of Canada, I drove across the city to the large Immanuel 
Pentecostal church on Wilkes Avenue in Winnipeg, where the July 1993 
convention of the General Conference of MB Churches was underway. 
I joined other volunteers in a line in the gym that Friday morning as we 
assembled 650 submarine sandwiches for lunch. During our coffee break, 
however, I slipped to the sanctuary for the women in ministry leadership 
discussion—about the very significant motion, brought by the Board of 
Faith and Life, proposing that individual churches could/should be free 


to move forward on women as senior pastors. 
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Leaving the session to return to kitchen duties, I sensed the motion 
would not pass. And it didn’t. 

It was the only hour I attended of the conference, the hour that 
interested me most. I could probably have been a delegate but it was 
a busy summer and we were getting company from Paraguay for three 
weeks. I comforted myself with that one hour and with the opportunity 
to greet friends and delegates while serving the soup and sandwiches at 
noon. And I soon heard the convention’s major news: the failed vote in its 
exact percentages, the glee of the winners, the grief of the losers. 

‘That evening, friends from B.C. came for coffee and we discussed 
what had happened. Our friends talked about B.C.’s one-day consultation 
over the matter earlier that year (probably the pastors and spouses meeting 
where John H. Neufeld and Harry Janzen presented responses to the Your 
Daughter Shall Prophesy book, Neufeld arguing for complementarianism 
and Janzen urging free use of women’s gifts, short of the “overseeing 
authority” of senior pastors or elders). One of the friends said hed 
reached the conclusion there were restrictions. J guess right now Im still 
reading that too, | told my journal later, but from which source does my 
reluctance come? 

Yes, why the reluctance? The congregation we were part of was small 
enough to need all of us, women or men, and I had been involved in many 
aspects of local church life and felt emboldened and empowered—by 
societal freedoms, smaller family, slowly shifting church views. Perhaps it 
was because, while time and congregational involvement had assimilated 
me and many others into much wider participation, we didn’t have models 
or strength for the final hurdle of unrestricted leadership. Perhaps, since 
I wasn’t called to pastoral leadership myself, I didn’t feel the urgency of 
those who were. Perhaps it was fear; I recalled a prominent woman in our 
congregation telling me that in the mainline churches where women had 
gained power, only women were left in the congregation, and whether 
true or not, I was alarmed by such a forecast, for I had two sons. Perhaps 
it was a facet of my personality, what someone has called “a mechanism 
of hesitation.” 

I did not attend the meeting of Winnipeg women, post the 1993 
convention, that would morph into the MB Women’s Network, because 
I'd been serving soup instead of huddling with others in the aftershock. 
That gathering, in which women named their pain and planned responses, 
had spread word-of-mouth and I learned of it later. I wish I'd been there, 
but I also know I was still debating within myself. 
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Then, about a month later, I noted this in my journal: J feel [ve 
reached an inner decision, or consent, re. women in leadership. Yes. Why not? 

I don’t know what finally tossed me over my last bit of resistance. 
It wasn’t reading a theological treatise; I already knew the interpretive 
arguments for complete ministry freedom. On a secular level I had no 
objection. There was some other barrier, as already elaborated, a vestige 
of anxiety. I think now it was because I'd grown up with a view that the 
Bible said otherwise and my growing up had been powerful and otherwise 
generous and thus was difficult to shake. I needed a last push or pull. 

But there it was—thank you Spirit! | was over. 


ALTHOUGH ONLY peripherally involved in the Women’s Network, I served 
on the editorial committee of Sophia magazine for most of its 1991-2003 
tenure. We met regularly. I enjoyed the meetings and the friendships. 
We had animated discussions about the many angles of women’s lives, 
about how assertive we should be on the question of women’s ministry 
leadership in the church, about the name Sophia when it unexpectedly 
aroused controversy—should we change the name, or try to redeem its 
meaning? 

We were trying to negotiate our female lives during this time, and 
now we had a place in our own context of being Mennonite and female, 
to do so. And we had each other—collective members and readers— 
as companions. The 24-page magazine, published three and then four 
times yearly, which ultimately sought to represent women in both their 
private/domestic lives and public/church concerns, won both praise 
and criticism for its “gentle feminism’—on account of either word 
in that combination. It associated itself with the struggle for broader 
recognition of women’s roles in the MB church, particularly after the 
1993 convention, but was not successful at achieving a formal link with 
the denomination. Eventually its MB connection loosened somewhat. 

I recall that I loved writing for the particular audience of Sophia; 
I felt understood and always welcomed there. I was able to write and 
see articles in print I may not have found a home for otherwise. The 
number of subscriptions averaged 350, which is not a large number, but 
we surmised the number of readers might be double that, and we had 
also noticed that those who subscribed actually read the magazine. To be 
read by that many people was its own reward. 

“[T]here was tremendous, pent-up womanly energy longing to 
flow into the church’s speaking,” I wrote in a retrospective on Sophia for 
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Mennonite Historian \ater. And “Sophia became its channel. Sophia was 
connected to the church by virtue of its participants’ connections to it, 
but it was also, by default perhaps, at odds with and free of it.” 


FUNNY THE THINGS one remembers, and the things one sets down in a 
journal about certain events. 

I remember arriving late for the opening session of the last General 
Conference convention in Wichita, Kansas, July 1999, and slipping 
into the back of the auditorium in the middle of the sermon, which was 
something about stones and smells, a strange mix of metaphors such as 
the Bible occasionally offers. I remember being billeted with Ella Deines, 
a tiny retired librarian, who was sweet and hospitable, who read me Low 
German poems and made me scrambled eggs. 

I remember an earnest conversation with an American friend, 
puzzling over the status of women and the nature of men in our 
denomination. We wondered—we really wanted to know—if there was 
hostility to women in the MB denomination deeper than the senior 
pastor issue. And why? Was there a historical explanation? This friend 
had close associations with Mennonite denominations of Swiss German 
heritage and felt the men she knew there were different than “our” men. 
Was it the performance orientation of our leaders (certainly evident in 
the sermons at this convention), which women couldn’t fit into as well? 
Models of leadership using language of power, energy, growth? 

At this convention, there were frequent sports analogies in the 
sermons and a question by a leading pastor why our “younger men” 
werent showing up. One man, reporting for the Historical Commission, 
opened with a joke about a naive old man observing an old woman 
getting into an elevator and a beautiful young one later emerging and, 
not knowing anything about elevators, wishing to send his own wife into 
it. When shortly thereafter another leader at the podium introduced a 
woman from a Mennonite agency and called her “a looker,” a friend at 
my table of delegates raised her eyebrows and whispered, “That’s two in a 
row!” Another woman at the table muttered something ruder. Moments 
like this reminded me that it wasn’t just the passing of better resolutions 
that women needed in the church, but profound shifts in thinking about 
women that would penetrate even the smallest of gestures and reflexes. 


I WAS ECSTATIC in 2003 when Susan Brandt, who had been appointed 
editor after the previous editor’s termination, invited me to come and 
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assist her at the MB Herald. I worked as associate from 2003-2007, under 
Susan and then Laura Kalmar, doing work I loved and was decent at. By 
2007 I was ready for a return to my own writing, and resigned my post, 
but I returned in 2009 to fill in as editor for a year while Laura Kalmar 
took maternity leave. We were all committed to bringing the ethos of the 
paper back to a sense of being Mennonite Brethren—writing about and 
by MBs, that is—rather than generically evangelical, where it had begun 
to veer. We received strong affirmation from readers, privately and in 
print, for our efforts. 

During my five years “inside” the denominational institution, I had 
much opportunity to reflect on the role of women in the conference. 
From the outside, it must have seemed that women had been granted a 
significant leadership role via the MB Herald. And it was significant. The 
MBH was an important, and, I venture, influential arm of the conference. 
It connected and informed and represented Mennonite Brethren across 
the country. It was leadership in every sense of the word. From Susan’s 
editorship on into Laura Kalmar’s and then Karla Braun's, the Herald was 
led and mainly staffed by women. And I also think that we—inclusive of 
all the women working at the Herald over the years—did as good a job 
overall, with about the same number of inevitable publishing misfires, as 
the male editors before us had done. 

The MB Herald gradually lost its cachet in the larger conference 
structure, however. Relations had soured between the previous editor 
and some other department leaders. We sensed the suspicion and worked 
intentionally to bridge to other arms of conference work. Our colleagues 
seemed grateful whenever we expressed curiosity about what was going 
on in their areas of work and when we wrote or assigned features about 
their work, but I was never quite sure we'd convinced them we were on 
their “side.” I sensed subtle resentment of the Heralds reach and capacity; 
I sensed a certain difficulty in, or perhaps indifference to, cheering on 
and fully supporting our efforts. We also seemed unable to persuade 
other conference leaders of the merits of a free (even though limited) 
press within the denominational setting—an understanding that former 
editors like Harold Jantz of the MB Herald and Wally Kroeker and Don 
Ratzlaff of the Christian Leader had worked hard to articulate and had 
operated under to good success. 

Some change in status may have resulted because of the MBH’s 
leadership by women, but probably the bigger barrier to full collegiality 
resulted from conference re-structuring. The magazine was placed under 
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a broad discipleship ministries mandate, under one member of a small 
governing executive. Even though staff positions seemed the same as 
before, and carried the same responsibility, decisions were now being 
made in smaller contexts, and under a more powerful executive board, to 
which we had limited and, generally, only secondhand access. 

During those years, the question of women in ministry leadership in 
churches came to the fore again, particularly in the Canadian conference. 
Although never a candidate for such congregational leadership, I now 
felt myself deeply invested in the outcome. It was often called the WIML 
issue, issue being a perfectly acceptable word meaning “a point in question 
or a matter that is in dispute.” I often used it too. As the debate wore on, 
as it grew more intense, as it swirled around me in discussion or letters to 
the MB Herald, I began to hear “issue” with the meaning pathology gives 
it: “a discharge of blood, pus, or the like.” The word with its double “s” 
seemed to hiss and the question about what was believed about women 
and whether they were allowed to serve as leaders took on debilitating 
and smelly connotations, as if these were associated with woman herself. 
I couldn't help thinking of issue in the context of discomfort with 
menstrual blood throughout the ages, and one specific story: the story 
in the Gospels of the woman with the hemorrhage, which I'd grown 
up hearing in the King James Version, where her disease is “an issue of 
blood.” I couldn't get beyond the negative connotations of the word issue 
to the woman’s resolution of it in her encounter with Jesus; increasingly, 
I couldn’ say the word in connection with women in ministry leadership. 

A further difficulty was the sense, in discussions of WIML, that the 
word women had slipped all connection to any living, breathing female 
humans in the room. The point is, its ME youve arguing about, | told 
my journal after witnessing yet another discussion of WIML and all its 
variations by a group of men at the MB Forum, a discussion group. This 
sounds grumpy, | said, but it’s a big, profound weariness. 


SOMETIME BETWEEN the dessert and the end of the banquet program, it 
began to sink in. What we'd done, I mean. 

It was Saturday, July 8, 2006, and three hours or so earlier, we as 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren, gathered in Calgary for our biennial 
convention, had voted Yes—with a surprising, even “shocking,” as 
someone said, 77 percent margin—to leaving the WIML question up to 
individual churches. Thereby saying that it was going to be okay to hold 
the particular theological position of freedom for women in all ministry 
leadership. Thereby, essentially allowing it. Thereby, opening the door. 
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‘The door was open. 

It was a compromise resolution. Of course. It recognized that we 
might be more or less split down the middle, the eventual high vote in 
favor of the resolution notwithstanding, but we agreed to respect that 
diversity, and we did it politely. The proceedings had been remarkably 
contained and cordial. 

How strange it was, then, to be making room in my soul for joy 
when I had only prepared for grief. Even the lack of inclusive language 
for humans I heard in the banquet speaker’s message could not annoy this 
evening (though I couldn’ help noticing it and inwardly sighed that so 
many in the church still kept talking Quaint). I could scarcely listen to 
the message in fact. The motion had passed! 

My own journey on the matter had been slow. I had spent a lot 
of time in the middle, unsure where to land, moving into considerable 
freedom early enough but still holding back. Until I didn’t. 

But now something had lifted. I thought of what I'd written when 
invited to do the MB Herald editorial before the convention, how I'd 
agonized over it, how I'd written and re-written it. I wrote that we should 
acknowledge the WIML resolution ahead of us and “decide on unity 
first.” Stay united, regardless. I believed in what I'd said, but there was 
a rock of dread in me, that once again the vote would fail and I'd have 
to eat my words, and by staying in, might choke on them too. Since we 
were all tired of it, 'd thought, why couldn’t we just release this bird from 
captivity and get on with it? 

And now it was sinking in. We had. 

Gently, deeply, it was sinking in. Making room for the new because 
something had been released in me. Like a long-held breath released at 
last. 


SO ALL IS WELL since then? 

In some respects, yes, the breathing is easier. My family and I 
were fortunate to be in a small congregation, one that was also part of 
Mennonite Church Canada, which had resolved WIML matters earlier 
than Mennonite Brethren did. For most of my life, in fact, I’ve been in 
relatively small churches. In small churches, necessity blurs traditions. 
Anyone willing to help is put to helping. We'd had female moderators, 
worship leaders, speakers. But it felt good to be affirmed by the 2006 
vote. 

After moving to B.C. in 2016, my husband and I began to attend 
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a larger church, Cedar Park Church (CPC) in Ladner, where there are 
no restrictions on female involvement. Also, since 2006, I have eight 
granddaughters. Singing birds, they seem, in this tree called life: free and 
beautiful. I wanted to set down this account for their sakes as well as 
mine. They may imagine that their environment is how it’s always been. 
Not so, however. I’m reminded of Susan Jacoby’s comment about the 
Betty Friedan obituaries in 2006. They were “striking,” she said, “in their 
recognition of how much explanation is now required about the world 
before the women’s movement.” 

If my granddaughters’ opportunities are relatively unlimited, much 
remains to be done on behalf of women, not only in the church, but 
world-wide. I encounter too many women whose experience of the 
MB church—even after 2006 in Canada—has been a painful struggle. 
‘There are too few congregations who have decisively moved the bar for 
women forward. And I saw too little evidence that the 2006 decision 
for full involvement became the conference default position. This should 
have been assumed and more effort made to make it visible in staffing 
decisions. 

I confess that I became increasingly detached from MB conference 
matters after my MB Herald work ended, though I periodically spouted 
frustration into my journal about new directions the denomination took. 
Also, our daughter had come out to us in 2009 and the way LGBTQ 
concerns were being addressed in the denomination left me feeling 
estranged. 

In 2011, a friend stuck Diana Butler Bass’s Strength for the Journey 
in my mailbox. I told her it might take me a while to get to it, for I had 
a pile of other books waiting, but I must have been hungry for strength 
because I started reading, and I read it in a rush. Every detail of Bass’s 
life was different than mine—she’s nearly a decade younger—and yet she 
was telling my story: the deep grounding in evangelicalism, the things we 
liked about it (“this overt piety, the serious practices of faith”), but also a 
growing distance, disenchantment, the passage through women’s concerns 
and now gay ones—and then discovering an inner ecumenism (an actual 
change of denominations in her case) and a big-tent understanding of 
God. Like her, I’ve been spiritually nurtured in original waters. Like her, 
I’ve also been renewed by changing my mind. 

I'm grateful for the stream in which I was raised and have lived most 
of my life. It’s a huge and ongoing part of my story. I grieve over it too. 
The command to love God with soul and heart and strength and mind 
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surely isn’t fulfilled by gluing ourselves to where we've always been, but 
by wholeheartedly joining the adventure of ongoing conversion. I’m too 
slow when it comes to conversion, but over and over, I find new release 
and breath in opening to where the Spirit of Jesus is leading me, in the 
company of others—leading me to shed fear, to follow where love takes 
me, to experience the path of life and the One in whose presence, as the 
psalmist often reminds, there is marvellous joy. 


Dora Dueck is the author of five books, most 
recently Return Stroke: essays & memoir. After 
many years in Winnipeg, she and her late husband 
Helmut moved to Tsawwassen, B.C., to be closer 
to family. She has been part of Cedar Park Church, 
and likes to walk, read, and do puzzles. She blogs at 
www.doradueck.com. 
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F reedom, agency, and esteem—these ways of being are easily taken for 
granted by some people groups. Not so for women drawn to ministry 
leadership within the Mennonite Brethren (MB) denomination. I invite 
you into my story. 

My hope is that, along with “godly sorrow” and love for justice (2 
Corinthians 7:1la NIV), my story propels those in MB leadership to 
embrace God’s view and celebration of women in their wholeness, and 
to incorporate this wholeness into every aspect of congregational and 
conference life within the denomination. I also hope that women with 
teaching, preaching, and/or leadership gifts will be encouraged that they 
are not alone, that they are not crazy or sinning or power hungry. They 
belong! As the psalmist says in Psalm 68:11 (The Bible for Everyone 
translation), Zhe Lord gives a word; the women announcing the news are a 
great army. 


Freedom growing up 

Ever since I can remember, I was drawn to teaching. Even before age ten, 
I would gather other children in front of a blackboard with me as teacher. 
(It was the 1960s, back when blackboards were a thing.) Throughout my 
high school years at a private Mennonite school, I easily and freely stepped 
into leadership roles, from class president to student body president, 
without a hint of the suitability of my femaleness coming into question. 
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I witnessed the same unquestioning freedoms for women within 
the General Conference (GC) Mennonite Church in which I was raised. 
Women were deacons, and council and committee members. Women 
read Scripture during worship gatherings and administered communion. 
Our music director was the first woman in Canada, within both the GC 
and MB denominations, to be paid. And I freely taught the Bible to 
a mixed gender class and led home group discussions. In short, in my 
experience, the inclusion of women in ministry leadership was never 
questioned. It just was! 


Freedom within a local MB congregation 

My involvement with the MBs began in 1991 while my husband and I 
were actively searching for a new congregation. We attended my brother 
and sister-in-law’s membership service at a local MB congregation and 
immediately felt at home. I knew, however, that the MB denomination 
at large held to an interpretation of Scripture that limited women in 
ministry leadership. Therefore, I was overjoyed, when during the same 
service, a woman was commissioned as pastor for women. This openness 
to women in ministry leadership assured me that I and my gifts would 
be welcomed. 

And I was right. One Sunday, the teacher did not show up for our 
Sunday school class. My body started to shake with adrenalin and I knew 
that I needed to offer to teach. We had a wonderful time learning about 
and discussing the tongue from the third chapter of James. The topic of 
“speaking” was ironic, since unbeknownst to me some class members 
were shocked that I as a woman would teach men and women alike. 
Happily, those same people became our very good friends. 

Within the first year, I began regularly teaching courses on the 
Bible to mixed gender classes. My teaching gifts were embraced and 
encouraged. The lead pastor even gave me the opportunity to offer the 
Sunday evening sermon. Additionally, my leadership gifts thrived within 
the women’s leadership team under the guidance of the pastor for women. 
I led the retreats team and then transitioned into writing curriculum for 
and teaching our leadership development courses. 

In 2001, the pastor for women resigned. I was chosen to fill her 
position until a replacement could be discerned. As soon as I entered 
the office of the pastor for women, and sat in that chair, by that desk, 
I knew! I knew that this is where I belonged regardless of my lack of 
formal education. My qualifications came from experience, giftedness, 
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and years of teaching from the Bible. In January 2002, after a six-month 
discernment process, I officially became full-time pastor for women. 

Regrettably, within that year, the lead pastor became unable to 
continue for reasons of health. To their credit, the interim pastor as 
well as next lead pastor embraced the existing support for women in 
ministry leadership. I continued, therefore, to experience a great deal 
of encouragement to engage in a multitude of ministry leadership 
opportunities. My contributions in leadership decisions were sought out 
and honored. I preached occasionally during the weekend services. I led 
a team of 12 amazing and gifted women lay-leaders and took part in 
bringing together women ministry leaders throughout the city for support 
and training, and eventually women leaders from the entire province 
and surrounding areas as well. My ministry freedom even extended to 
becoming a member of the local ministerial executive. 

I flourished and felt alive. I am speaking about the deep-seated 
excitement that comes from helping people know and experience God 
and God’s love, and my overwhelming joy when people discover their 
own unique ministry path, whether in the home, a congregation, or as 
part of society. 


Freedom to be ordained 

In 2006, two decisions from unrelated entities led to my application 
for ordination within the MB denomination. First, the Canadian MB 
Gathering in Calgary passed a resolution that freed MB congregations 
to discern the involvement of women in ministry leadership for their 
individual contexts. Second, the provincial government started requiring 
clergy to be officially credentialed through their own governing bodies. 
For Mennonite Brethren in British Columbia (B.C.), that would be the 
B.C. pastoral ministries committee. 

Therefore, in late 2006, I began the B.C. Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches ministry credentialing application process. I received 
positive counsel from friends and mentors about applying for ordination 
at the same time. My reasons were two-fold. First, I understood 
ordination to be the acknowledgment of what is already occurring (in my 
case, for five years), that is, a person fulfilling a call by the congregation 
to shepherd people in the ways of Jesus Christ. Second, I was part of 
the local ministerial executive and believed ordination would validate my 
leadership call within the broader Christian community where ordination 
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was common. Grasping for “power over,” as ordination is described and 
vilified by some, never entered my mind. 

On January 23, 2007, I attended my church’s council of elders 
meeting where they moved and seconded their approval and support for 
my pursuit of ordination. Interestingly, the council at the time included 
two women elders. 

On March 27, 2007, at the end of my application interview 
before the B.C. pastoral ministries committee, it came to my attention 
that normally the local congregation initiates this process in an official 
manner. The committee approved my credentialing and ordination on 
the condition that an official letter requesting ordination be sent to them 
from my congregation’s council of elders. I immediately passed this 
request on. After waiting for a year, and upon my reminder, the council 
finally sent the official letter. 

My ordination service took place April 19, 2008, after a Saturday 
evening worship service, all on my own initiative. The other pastors— 
male—did not encounter the same multilayered questioning of their 
ministry calling as I and so did not understand my desire for ordination. 
‘Therefore, no space was made within the weekend worship services for the 
whole congregation to participate. I felt my experiences were minimized 
and discounted. 

After my ordination, nothing changed regarding my job description, 
but the next morning I felt different. I felt a sacred mantel had been 
placed on my shoulders, and with it an increased burden and love for my 
congregation. It almost overwhelmed me. Shortly after, I began seminary 
studies alongside my full-time ministry, knowing that I wanted to be 
better equipped as a pastor. Oh, and my family started calling me “Rev 
Bev”! 

Regrettably, only a few months later the top leadership of the 
congregation changed, and after that everything changed. 


Interpretation of Scripture that limits women in ministry leadership 
infiltrates, spreads like a virus, and incapacitates ministry freedoms 

During his candidating process, the new lead pastor professed that 
women in ministry leadership was “not a hill he would die on’— 
meaning, regardless of his own interpretation of Scripture which limited 
women, he could be part of a congregation that welcomed women in 
ministry leadership. It is easy, of course, to claim that women in ministry 
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leadership is not a hill to die on when you are not the hill, when you are 
not the woman with leadership gifts and a calling. In fact, I believe that 
the hill was created by layers and layers of the unrealized, discarded, and 
buried ministry longings God placed within women. 

To my dismay, not even a year after the new lead pastor was hired, 
he implemented his interpretation of Scripture, one which limits women 
in ministry leadership. At my annual pastoral evaluation, I asked to move 
from pastor for women to the newly formed pastoral position focusing 
on leadership. It had been seven years and I needed a new challenge. My 
request was emphatically denied. And to drive home the point, I was told 
to stop all outside community involvements. To be fair, I cannot confirm 
that these constraints were imposed because I was a woman or because of 
me personally. The only reason given was: “That is not your place!” 

‘The limiting interpretation spread like a virus to the council of 
elders. The women elders stepped down. The remaining elders and 
pastors began a study of women in ministry leadership. They were given 
a collection of essays which supported and defended both the freeing and 
limiting views. Ironically, I—the one person whose life the conclusions 
of this study would severely impact—was on sabbatical at the time. After 
I returned, I joined in with the on-going discussions, which were little 
more, however, than defending the limiting interpretation. 

In spring 2010, the study culminated with a joint elders and pastors 
retreat. We sat at tables shaped into a square with everyone facing each 
other—20 or so men and two women. I, one other pastor, and a couple 
of male elders opposed the limiting interpretation. The overwhelming 
majority supported it with comments like “If we want to be biblical, we 
have to limit women” or “The Bible clearly says women shouldn't lead 
men.” 

During the whole discussion I feverishly journaled my thoughts and 
hurts and frustrations. I cried out for God’s perspective and wisdom. 
As a result, I made two suggestions. First, if going forward, only men 
could be decision makers for the congregation, then, at the very least, 
have women as part of discussions even if they could not vote. Second, 
instead of claiming this limiting interpretation is biblical, state that this 
is currently our best understanding of Scripture. These suggestions would 
demonstrate, albeit in a very small way, that women’s voices are valuable 
and worthy of esteem, and that all beliefs are formed by interpretation 
and therefore need to be held with humility. Both were immediately 
quashed. 
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As expected, the final vote limited women from being decision 
makers for the church. Women could be pastors for women and children. 
Every other pastoral role, along with eldership, was forbidden. I happened 
to be sitting beside the council of elders’ moderator when the decision was 
made. He commented, loud enough for all to hear, “Now that we have 
slayed that dragon, we can move on!” Amid the awkward laughter, I said, 
in a controlled and quiet voice, “I don't appreciate being referred to as a 
dragon.” There was a moment of silence, after which the moderator tried 
to make light of his comment, and individual conversations resumed. 

I was devastated. It felt like I, along with all women, had no worth, 
no positive contribution to the working out of how our congregation was 
to live as God’s people for our time. I heard God say, “They are hurting 
me too!” 

The lack of women’s value was further confirmed when the 
moderator did not include the elders’ limiting-women-in-leadership 
vote in his annual report for the annual general meeting (AGM) packet 
which was distributed shortly after. And it certainly was not included 
as an agenda item for discussion. Whether it was intentional or simply 
forgotten, the result was the same: women in ministry leadership were 
dismissed and shoved in the corner as unimportant. 

The AGM attendees were given a verbal announcement as a matter 
of fact, not as an opportunity for input and possible revisions. A study day 
was offered for anyone who had opposing views, not as an opportunity 
to engage in community discernment—a highly valued practice in MB 
history—but as a platform to convince others to support the limiting 
interpretation. 

I decided to stay for a year to see how the interpretation of Scripture 
that limits women in ministry leadership would be put into practice. 
That was my response to anyone who asked what I thought of the 
limiting decision. Internally, I was also struggling with how I would be 
perceived if I resigned immediately. I envisioned comments like “she sure 
is bitter,” or “she has a coming-under-authority problem,” or “she’s just 
an emotional female,” all demoralizing insults which women in ministry 
leadership frequently hear. 

Moreover, I agonized over leaving the women in my congregation 
fully exposed to the devastating consequences of limiting women in 
ministry leadership. Ten months later, though, I hada chance conversation 
with a woman congregant. She asked if I believed, and was okay with, 
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the limiting interpretation. It was then that I realized that my silence 
and continuing presence within the congregation were understood as 
confirmation of my agreement. To my dismay, I was perpetuating, not 
minimizing the fallout. 

I was not in agreement! In fact, I was witnessing the toxic 
consequences resulting from women’s voices being excluded from 
decision-making. And I was done—physically, emotionally, and 
intellectually done. My doctor became concerned about my physical 
health, so I went on medical leave for four months and then resigned at 
the end of October 2011. The last time I walked out of my office door 
to my car, tears were streaming down my face and my heart was breaking 
into a million pieces. It was one of the hardest days of my life. Yes, I was 
leaving my job and my income, but more excruciating, I was leaving my 
church community of 20 years and my ministry calling. Nevertheless, 
I could not continue to take part in what I perceived as a dangerous 
environment for women, even as an attendee. 

After hearing that the council of elders was under the impression 
my leaving was only due to health issues, I requested to speak to them to 
clarify my reasons. The moderator demanded to know what I wanted to 
say before he would give me permission. Did my 20 years of participation 
within this congregation, ten of those on staffas a full-time pastor, not earn 
me the respect to be heard, no matter what I wanted to say? Nonetheless, 
I outlined my intentions and was given a spot on the agenda. 

As I walked back into the church building four months later for that 
meeting, God assured me I was not going alone, I was surrounded by 
God’s guarding angels. The moderator met me in the hall and apologized 
for being antagonistic to my request, which I appreciated. I entered the 
room and took the only open seat in a gathering of 20 or so male elders 
and pastors. Some refused to look me in the face, which I understood. 
I had distanced myself from some of them since the elder vote to limit 
women in ministry leadership. 

I read a prepared statement, clearly expressing my disappointment 
in the limiting women decision and my inability to continue as a pastor 
or even an attendee. I apologized for disengaging from them for the last 
year and expressed my hope that God would bless them. Some of the 
elders came around me and prayed a prayer of release and blessing. 

Tam close to tears while writing this, remembering all that I and the 
congregation lost when I resigned. 
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Limiting interpretation brings inevitable and devastating 
consequences 

I see at least three devastating consequences of interpreting Scripture 
as limiting women in ministry leadership. First, women’s relationship 
with God is severely undermined. Those who espouse the limiting 
interpretation claim that God could not and would not be the source 
of any inner urging or yearning by women for participation in ministry 
leadership. Women are told to sanitize their minds and hearts of such 
thoughts and desires. To embrace them, they assert, is to contaminate 
what it means to be a godly woman. 

I remember many times being paralyzed with doubt about having 
what was needed to effectively minister to our congregation. Did I know 
enough about God and God’s ways? Was I compassionate enough, like 
Jesus? Would I be wise enough to offer life-giving counsel? Such doubts 
are to be expected, for men and women alike, who care deeply about 
people. But to categorically doubt that I can and do hear from God, based 
solely on my gender over which I have no agency, is to undermine my 
whole relationship with God. What is a relationship with God centered 
on but hearing from God through Scripture, nature, and each other? If 
I cannot be trusted to hear from God for men in our congregation, why 
should I be trusted to hear from God for women and children or even 
for myself? 

This doubt that women hear from God was particularly evident 
during one worship service weekend. It happened that the worship 
leader, service host, and missionary speaker that weekend were all 
women. Changes were quickly made, since “we would not want the 
congregation to think women are leading the church!” The wise and 
competent missionary was not even given the respect to speak on her 
own, but instead was interviewed by a male pastor. Could she not be 
trusted to hear from God either? 

Second, I contend that interpersonal relationships between women 
and men erode when women in ministry leadership must mask their 
voices and keep a non-directing, non-teaching distance from men. Both 
men and women suffer. For instance, my voice, through preaching to 
the whole congregation, was silenced, distanced, and isolated. What I 
was discerning as God’s message for our congregation could no longer 
be spoken. 

One man in leadership in my congregation asked if I thought 
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men were capable of making decisions in the best interest of women. I 
replied, “Do you believe women can make decisions in the best interest 
of men?” But more importantly, I emphatically stated, “Why give that 
responsibility to only one or the other when God made both men and 
women capable for a reason?” He gave no answer. 

In addition, my interactions with the whole congregation were 
limited and scrutinized. Some men complained my female voice 
was irritating to listen to. Was it the timbre of my voice or did I say 
something they did not like? Some opposed my encouragement to use 
their imagination to see and hear from God. I was told this practice did 
not connect with them because “men are not visual like that.” Are men 
not understood as actually being more visual than women? 

Another man told me to stay home more, because I and our 
ministry to women were taking up too much of the church building’s 
space! Was helping women wholeheartedly connect with God, each 
other, their homes, and their world inconsequential? Was I to disciple 
women through some form of contactless delivery method? 

There is a third consequence of limiting women in ministry 
leadership: it shatters the relationship women have with themselves. 
At the time, I was unaware of pneumonia-like symptoms that come 
with this limiting interpretation. I experienced physical symptoms like 
daily headaches, nausea, fatigue, and loss of alertness. I also experienced 
metaphoric symptoms like the inability to breathe, to sustain the whole 
of who I am. 

My recovery from doubt, feelings of worthlessness, and lack of 
confidence was long and difficult, in spite of countless counseling and 
spiritual direction sessions. Being told over and over that I cannot and 
should not live out of my wholeness because God said so, eviscerated 
my soul. This might sound like exaggeration to some, but not when you 
are experiencing it. I still have to cry to God to guard me from relapsing 
into debilitating thoughts. Thankfully, God is there. When I think, “I’m 
a total mess-up with no reason for being,” God replies, “It’s okay. You are 
My mess-up!” When thoughts of shame shove me into the corner in the 
fetal position, Jesus Christ joins me and puts his arm around me. I feel 
his love even in the throes of hopelessness. 

I remember when the topic of women in ministry leadership came 
up during a seminary class. One young man, a fellow student, exclaimed, 
“We really don’t want to open that can of worms, do we?” At times like 
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these I see myself cowering in a mud puddle as people hurl chunks of 
slime at me. Jesus Christ enters the puddle and sits in front of me. He 
takes the brunt of the attacks and says, “We are in this together!” 

Yes, Jesus Christ is in this together with women in ministry 
leadership. When they hear accusatory voices (even their own) calling 
them unspiritual, sinful, greedy for power, dragons, and even worms, 
Jesus says, “We are in this together!” That is what I hold on to every day. 


Revitalizing freedom 

I am grateful that not all Mennonite Brethren contexts interpret 
Scripture as limiting women in ministry leadership. During these very 
difficult years, I experienced a revitalizing freedom while attending 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary (ACTS campus) as a Master of 
Arts in Christian Studies student. The professors and most of my fellow 
students became my lifeline. Unlike the congregation where I pastored, 
my contributions to the discussions and curriculum assignments were 
welcomed and respected. My voice was acknowledged as important and 
essential in furthering our understanding of God, each other, and the 
world in which we live. 

Shortly after resigning from my congregation, I was invited to preach 
at another MB congregation where my husband and I participated for 
five years. Women in their wholeness were fully embraced because this 
church interpreted Scripture as freeing women for ministry leadership. 
I once again flourished through the many wonderful opportunities I 
experienced to teach and preach and lead. 

Additionally, I participated on the board of the local Mennonite 
Bible college for two-and-a-half years. My contributions were welcomed 
and encouraged. And | cannot forget to mention how life-giving it is to 
regularly preach at two local Mennonite seniors’ homes. 

For years after my experience in the first MB congregation, I blamed 
myself for not being able to convince the leaders that the limiting of 
women in ministry leadership was a real threat, that its consequences 
were devastating and extensive for both women and men, that it needed 
to be eradicated. But one person cannot bend the curve alone. It takes 
resolve by all to stop the limiting interpretation. It takes “godly sorrow” 
over its damaging consequences and love for justice (2 Corinthians 7:1la 
NIV) to turn the tide. 

Let us not lose hope! Stopping the devastating consequences 
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of limiting women in MB ministry leadership is possible. Embracing 
God’s view and celebration of women in their wholeness is possible. 
Incorporating the wholeness of women in every aspect of congregation 
and conference life is possible. Even changing the name, Mennonite 
Brethren, to include women, is possible! 


Bev Peters is retired, along with her husband of 
42 years, Lorne. They enjoy getting together with 
their three sons, two daughters-in-law, and four 
grandchildren. On any given day you will find 
Bev either reading or talking theology with friends 
or doing jigsaw puzzles while listening to... yes, 
podcasts about theology. 
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y earliest memories are about wanting to be a teacher and 

missionary. My father, both grandfathers, and many uncles on 
both sides of the family were pastors, but in the 1940s and 1950s, I knew 
of no women pastors. Once, before I went to school, perhaps I was five at 
the time, I went with my father, Nelson Histand, to the annual ministers 
meeting in Missouri. (I grew up in the Mennonite Church.) It was a 
rather solemn, formal, tense kind of meeting, with lots of preaching and 
conversations, but I happily played with my adopted African American 
cousin, while the adults were busy deliberating and worshiping. I attended 
the women’s prayer meeting with my grandmother and Aunt Mary Alice. 
The hymn the women sang, “Come Gracious Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 
with light and comfort from above . . .” impressed me with its more 
feminine (though I didn’t know that word or concept yet) and pastoral 
image of God—very different from the severe, dark plain suits and frowns 
of the ministers. 

When I was about ten, I met Sister Phoebe Yoder, whose brother 
was one of our closest neighbors in rural Oklahoma. She was an early 
Mennonite missionary to Tanganyika (present day Tanzania), who spoke 
boldly about her work and the church in East Africa. She stood beside 
the pulpit on the floor, near the congregation, assuming that women 
were not allowed on the platform or behind the pulpit, but I remember 
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her resounding self-assurance that she “had a word from the Lord for 
us” and I hung on to what she said about her evangelistic, educational, 
medical, and literature ministries in Africa. She was single, confident, 
inspiring, intelligent, and charming. She also went back to school and 
got a second degree in nursing, when she felt that there were enough 
African colleagues who could teach. 

As a pastor’s daughter, I began teaching summer vacation Bible 
school when I was 13 or 14 and sang with my two older sisters in an 
a cappella trio until they left home to study at Hesston Academy and 
College. After they left, I often was asked to present children’s meetings, 
lead singing, or speak in Sunday evening services. The only training I 
had for these roles in the church was the full access my father gave me 
to his library of topical concordances and Bible commentaries, 4-H club 
competitions in speech and drama, and a public high school speech class. 

When I left home for my last year of high school and first two years 
of college at Hesston, Kansas, I was delighted with all the opportunities 
for choir, service projects, mission trips to Arkansas, and writing for 
and later editing The Journal. Someone must have nominated me for 
a churchwide position as Secretary of Faith for Youth. This involved 
travel to Scottdale, Pennsylvania, and Chicago; an opportunity to work 
with others to plan and facilitate youth activities, including the biennial 
Mennonite Youth Conventions (MYC), and writing a regular column on 
faith development for the Builder magazine. 

I worked as a camp counselor at Rocky Mountain Mennonite 
Camp one summer and was part of a traveling youth presentation 
team at small churches throughout Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West 
Virginia. We memorized several chapters of the Gospel of John, created 
our own dramatic worship services, and met with youth and their leaders, 
helping them find creative ways to do faith development in remote places 
of ministry and mission. I memorized both Philippians and I John and 
found ways to encourage other individuals and youth groups to also 
memorize and study these books of the New Testament in preparation 
for the large group experiences at Mennonite Youth Fellowship (MYF) 
conventions. I also was one of the organizers and facilitators of a three-day 
caravan of youth traveling by train to the MYF convention from Chicago 
to Oregon. These were early experiences of developing skills and a heart 
for ministry, but I didn’t think of them in that way because ministry was 
not something women did. They cooked, sewed, raised children, and 
were teachers, nurses, or secretaries if they weren't married. 
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AFTER COMPLETING my elementary education degree at Goshen 
College, I taught for three years at Parkside School in Goshen, while 
Stan, whom I married after my first year of teaching, attended seminary. 
I taught 30 to 35 middle school students for our financial support, typed 
his term papers and book reviews, and attended the seminary wives 
fellowship, where we were asked to read and discuss a book titled The 
Care and Feeding of Ministers. | also learned how many expectations there 
were of the pastor's wife, when Stan preached and participated in his 
practical assignments in congregations. We made lifelong friends during 
those seminary years, and I learned to know most of his professors, but 
there were only two women students at that time in Goshen Biblical 
Seminary, one from Canada, the other from Japan. Very few of Stan’s 
classmates pursued ordination; many were in seminary to explore their 
own faith and theology, rather than to prepare for pastoral ministry or 
church assignments. There was an emphasis on the priesthood of all 
believers and ministry of the laity, which included all persons of faith. 

Before we left for Nigeria in August 1965, Stan was ordained, at the 
request of the Nigerian Mennonite church and the missionaries working 
with them and with African Independent Churches. The cablegram said, 
“Ordain Stan before he comes.” The mission board’s explanation was that 
this would grant us a certain respect and honor necessary in that setting, 
especially given our youthfulness and inexperience. I was 23 and Stan was 
25 at the time. Despite our hesitation and questions about these reasons 
for ordination, Stan went through all the protocols, interviews, and 
written theological questions, and our home church, College Mennonite 
in Goshen, had the ordination and commissioning service the Sunday 
before we left for what turned out to be 13 years of teaching, preaching, 
writing, and pastoral work in West Africa. We both were going to the 
same assignment at the Uyo Churches Bible College, both were expected 
to teach and assist the students and churches in any way we could, but in 
that commissioning service, though I knelt beside my husband and was 
also asked if I would support him in his ministry, no one placed their 
hands on me, but several officiating ministers laid hands on Stan, and he 
was duly ordained. 

Many years later, a woman from that congregation came up to me 
after we had both spoken about our work in Nigeria and Ghana, and 
with tears in her eyes, asked me to forgive her for not coming up and 
laying hands on me when we were commissioned and Stan was ordained 
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for our missionary service. She said she had felt the prompting of the 
Holy Spirit to get out of her seat and use her hands to also bless and 
commission/ordain me and she regretted all these years that she had not 
defied convention and followed her inner conviction. 

I thought of her years later when, after serving in a congregation in 
Iowa City for seven years as a resource minister, lay members signed a 
petition to the church council requesting that I be ordained, even though 
I had left my quarter time position at the church to work full time at 
the university. This was awkward for many reasons, including the fact 
that the conference minister and the lowa Nebraska Conference still had 
theological and biblical hesitations not only about ordination, but about 
women even serving in ministry. Members of the congregation felt it was 
wrong to have not recognized my work, gifting, and sense of call, since 
they were already in the process of ordaining the woman pastor who 
followed my tenure. I had hoped to join the American Association of 
Pastoral Counselors and was considering either chaplaincy or theological 
education as my next vocational step but learned that to do this one 
had to be acknowledged and be under the authority of some religious 
organization or body. 

While I was a student working on my PhD in Iowa City and serving 
as a quarter time resource minister at First Mennonite Church, I was 
invited to an Episcopalian woman's ordination service. Although we had 
worshiped sometimes at Anglican Churches in Ibadan and Accra, I had 
never been to an ordination or consecration of a priest. I found it deeply 
moving, especially when a towel and basin were given to her as a sign 
that she was first being ordained as a deacon, one who serves. It was a 
surprise that they shared our basin and towel theology. It was only after 
the diaconal questions, vows, and instructions were completed that they 
gave her the Bible and robe to signify that she was also being ordained to 
the priesthood. 

My ordination service centered around the theme of “We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, to show that the power belongs to God and 
not to us.” Because children and youth were a significant part of my 
ministry in that congregation, I wanted to make sure they understood 
and fully participated in this service, so we invited a Mister Rogers look- 
alike, who changed out of his suitcoat into his character's traditional 
button-down sweater and tennis shoes, to speak to the children about 
what ordination meant and why we were doing it by way of explaining 
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how he was ordained for the special ministry of children’s television. The 
real Mister Rogers even obliged by providing a signed photo for each 
child. Though it was not without controversy, the entire experience was 
beautiful, powerful, and deeply moving for me and many others, most of 
whom had never attended an ordination service, and none of whom had 
been to one where a woman was ordained. But again, no woman laid on 
hands—tradition said that only “ordained brethren” may do that. 

A few weeks before this event, we had visited a General Conference 
Mennonite Church in Reedley, California, to explore a shared team 
position, full time for Stan, half time for me. When one of the small 
groups in that church learned that I was going to be ordained, an older 
woman who wore her hair in old-fashioned braids across her head said, 
with tears in her eyes, “Now I can depart and die in peace—I have prayed 
(like Simeon and Anna) that I might live long enough to see a woman 
ordained for ministry.” 


A YEAR LATER, when I was asked to apply for the position that had just 
opened at Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary (MBBS) in Fresno, 
California, I debated whether to include my ordination in my resume. I 
knew that if I did, this might cost me the job, or perhaps even close doors 
to an interview, since Mennonite Brethren at that time certainly did not 
ordain women, and rarely hired them even for paid part-time ministry 
positions in congregations. Since I had been serving on the Women in 
Leadership Ministry Committee for the Mennonite Church for almost a 
decade, encouraging congregations and conferences to consider opening 
more doors to women, I decided to be open and forthright. It was no 
surprise to me that well over half my interview with the all-male faculty 
of MBBS was about my understanding of biblical and denominational 
views about women in ministry. The discussion was cordial and 
productive, but significant lines were drawn. I assured them that though I 
was not a crusader by nature, I would encourage any woman student who 
expressed or felt a call to ministry to prepare and develop her gifts and 
skills, even if her own denomination or congregation was not prepared 
to accept women in these roles. The women in ministry advocacy work, 
13 years as a full-time missionary, seven years as resource minister at 
First Mennonite Church in Iowa City, my PhD in counseling and 
human development which included a year-long chaplaincy assignment 
with cancer patients, and my family experiences as spouse, daughter, 
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and granddaughter of ordained ministers, gave me plenty of illustrative 
stories. I had also learned to be more courageous and articulate in all- 
male environments through my athletic counselor job in men’s sports at 
the University of Iowa. 

Valerie Rempel, seminary staff, and John E. Toews, dean, were 
working on the women in ministry book (Your Daughters Shall Prophesy) 
that was soon to be published and used as a study guide for MB 
congregations and conferences. I volunteered to help any way I could with 
this project, since I had worked on biblical and polity discussion materials 
and packets for Mennonite congregations and conferences as part of the 
Women in Leadership Ministry Committee. I was disappointed to not 
even get a question, conversation, or chance to read the manuscript before 
it went to press. I realized then that even at the seminary, among trusted 
colleagues, few wanted to know what I| thought, or felt, or experienced 
as a woman in ministry. However, I felt very fortunate to be in a job 
and at a location where colleagues were involved with the questions and 
were seeking to bring change. I determined to use every opportunity to 
encourage and develop others’ gifts and skills in ministry, regardless of 
gender, age, ethnicity, or orientation. 

Since the MB denomination did not acknowledge or recognize 
my ordination, we chose to maintain an associate membership in the 
Mennonite Church alongside our membership in College Community 
MB Church in Clovis, California, where my husband Stan was called to 
a half-time position, co-pastoring with Dena Pence Franz. She was their 
first woman minister and this may have been the first time any Pacific 
District MB congregation had decided to hire a woman on an equal basis, 
with no hierarchal “lead pastor” or ordained and not ordained categories. 
Dena had already been ordained by the Church of the Brethren, and Stan 
by the Mennonite Church, so the congregation did not have to deal with 
that issue. They joked that together they made the perfect Mennonite 
Brethren pastor. A lay leader made and displayed a “We Love Co-Pastors” 
bumper sticker. 

Soon after I began teaching in the counseling program at MBBS, 
I was asked to serve on the Mennonite Brethren Missions and Services 
International (MBMSI) board. Those 11 years of MBMSI board work 
provided perhaps my best opportunity to share my ministry gifts of 
counseling, speaking, teaching, preaching, and advocacy. Again, as the 
only woman on an all-male board, I advocated for better representation 
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of both genders and generations, and soon I was joined by two other 
women. We redesigned and called furlough “ministry in North America” 
(MINA), and as had been true for me in those West Africa years, MB 
missionary women were recognized and blessed in their ministries abroad 
but rarely occupied pulpits, boards, church positions, or committees 
back home. We discussed this many times around those MBMSI board 
tables and rejoiced when Congo and India began ordaining and more 
fully utilizing women’s gifts in the church. 

My travels as a board member to Canada, India, Thailand, and 
Japan afforded opportunities to encourage and recognize the many 
contributions and gifts of women and men in mission, and I was given some 
opportunities to speak or preach at various conferences and congregations 
in India, Japan, Canada, and California. I also traveled regularly for the 
seminary in the early years and did long-weekend teaching and preaching 
seminars, including the morning sermon at Lendrum MB Church in 
Alberta and Hepburn MB Church in Saskatchewan. It seemed there was 
more openness to women in ministry in Canada than in the U.S. MB 
circles. However, there was one memorable ministers’ week in North 
Dakota, where I unwittingly became the center of attention when I had 
grown men, who had always been in positions of power and privilege, 
role-playing an ill person lying on a church bench and being visited by 
someone else playing the role of “pastor.” None of us were prepared for 
how eye-opening and challenging that simple exercise became. Even 
Elmer Martens, who had fairly conservative views on women in ministry, 
thanked me for the ways I was able to help pastors experience what it was 
like to be the one receiving pastoral care. 

After Elmer’s penetrating questions in my hiring interview, I knew 
I would need to cultivate a good working relationship with him at the 
seminary and on the MBMSI board. Knowing that it is better to have 
one’s opposition present rather than speaking from the outside, I decided 
to invite him to be one of the two faculty representatives in my first 
academic review and discernment process. His frank assessment of my 
strengths and weaknesses helped me grow as a professor and theologian. 
When I returned from the Healing and Reconciliation Workshops during 
Liberia’s civil war, he stopped me on the sidewalk one day and strongly 
suggested I submit my writing about that experience to the Christian 
Leader. \ did, and “The Healing Fields” became the cover and lead article 
in the March 24, 1992 issue, even though it focused on suffering, peace, 
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justice, social action, and ecumenical ministries. I would never have 
submitted that chapel sermon for publication in the MB press without 
Elmer’s insistence and encouragement. Still, in faculty meetings Elmer 
and others would regularly point out that the purpose and “real work” of 
the seminary was to train pastors, and therefore the counseling cap of no 
more than 20 students needed to stay in place. This used to rankle me, 
especially when at that time almost half our counseling graduates were 
going into ministry in churches, mission assignments, and international 
positions, and many of them were making the top grades in the theology 
courses. And the counseling students were passionate about serving the 
poor and those who struggle. The Marriage and Family Therapist (MFT) 
faculty and students clearly saw therapy and counseling as a good way 
to share God’s love and peace with others. It was disappointing when 
the counseling program seemed to be a “stepchild” of the seminary and 
often was not considered “ministry,” even though many of the counseling 
students were among those most gifted and best trained in the skills and 
passion of pastoral care and outreach to hurting persons. 

Most of the male faculty were very supportive of my work at MBBS 
and the seminary was making efforts to diversify faculty, but the seminary 
board was entirely male, so I advocated for more diverse gender, ethnicity, 
and age representation and forwarded names of qualified women. It was 
a real milestone when there was a woman board member who, also for 
the first time, represented the discipline of counseling. Her advocacy and 
personal experience as a therapist made a significant difference. 

I was invited to preach regularly in chapel, served on the chapel 
committee for many years, and occasionally was invited to preach in my 
local church or other congregations. One spring, I was invited, along 
with other faculty members, to speak in a local United Church of Christ 
at the ordination of a woman student from MBBS. It was a moving 
service of affirmation and blessing. I remember feeling sad that many 
women I knew in MB circles who were qualified and trained would 
never experience such a service recognizing their gifts and calling. When 
women students would lament that they had no place to preach their 
practice sermons, I helped them find open pulpits, including the one in 
our own congregation. One counseling student wrote her senior paper 
on the rape of Tamar and wished she could share what she had learned 
with a wider audience. I asked our pastors about this and she was given 
an opportunity to preach on a difficult text that no one had ever heard 
addressed from the pulpit before. 
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Very few persons at the seminary knew I was ordained, but my 
experiences in pastoral ministry and as a missionary often informed my 
teaching and the way I did counseling, mentoring, and advising. For 
several years I taught the pastoral care and counseling class for students 
planning to enter pastoral ministry, in addition to grief counseling, 
human sexuality, human development, interpersonal communication, 
counseling families, HIV/AIDS, aging and long-term care, and other 
MFT courses equally relevant also to pastoral and chaplaincy work. In the 
early years of my tenure at MBBS, it was not uncommon to have almost 
equal numbers of counseling and ministry students in my courses, but 
as the years rolled by, fewer and fewer ministry students took counseling 
courses, and MFT students and faculty sometimes felt that what we were 
doing was not considered as important as the “real” work of training 
pastors. Thankfully, now there is more awareness that counseling is also a 
way to express ministry gifts and share the good news of the gospel. But I 
still regret that many students training for pastoral and ministry positions 
graduate with only the minimum requirement of one counseling course. 
I am also quite certain that many of our graduates with the MFT degree 
would also make very good pastors and full-time workers in the church, 
but for many of them, these doors are not yet open, so they become 
therapists and work in NGOs, government, school, social work, and 
private practice settings. 


WHEN THE MB General Conference met in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 
1993, I was present when long lines of persons wanting to speak stood 
in front of the microphones, and almost all of them, mostly men, but 
also some women, made it clear that they were not ready to welcome 
women as pastors. I remember one very impassioned woman who used 
the argument of how wonderful her life as a pastor’s wife had been, 
and how hospitality and hospital visitation alongside her husband were 
more than enough. I wept for my single women friends, and the bright, 
sensitive women at seminary who were taking the honors in preaching 
and theology classes but had no venue or community of faith in which to 
utilize their gifts. I also thought of all the wonderfully gifted and skillful 
MB missionary women I had met as an MBMSI board member, many 
of whom were speaking, preaching, and leading in mission settings. If I 
spoke at the mic, I have no idea what I said. 

The compromise at the end of that tense meeting was to reaffirm 
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the 1981 resolution: “Women are encouraged to minister in the church 
in every function other than the senior pastorate.”! By the time I got to 
chapel and common meal at the seminary the next week, I was determined 
to do my part to encourage and celebrate the full use of women’s gifts in 
the MB denomination, not just at the seminary. At lunch, I dared to tell 
a few of my male colleagues that I would like to compile and publish a 
collection of Mennonite Brethren women’s sermons. At first they sort of 
scoffed at the idea, thinking there would never be enough MB women 
preachers to even make a book, let alone find a publisher or enough 
readers who were interested. I was determined and began naming some 
of the women I had heard preach and let them know I needed their 
broader acquaintance with the denomination. Soon we were writing 
down names, on our napkins, of MB women who preached, and by the 
end of the day, I knew there were enough. 

Sermons (or “talks” as some called their submissions) from more 
than 80 women were submitted, from Canada, U.S.A., India, and Congo. 
Many sent in more than one; all were heartfelt and powerful. Editing and 
envisioning how to celebrate this gift of women’s sermons was creative 
and rewarding. I regretted that we could not use them all, but many 
readers still find this collection inspiring and significant.? Some of the 
sermons are unique to a woman's experience, such as: “Giving Birth to 
Life Through Death,” others are profoundly exegetical or missional. All 
give witness to what we have seen and heard of God’s redeeming love, 
Christ's empowering grace, and the Spirit’s reconciling power. Perhaps if 
some of the more controversial ones had been included, the book might 
have stirred more dialogue and change. 

When the Congolese Esengo singing group, sponsored by MBMSI, 
traveled through Canada and the United States, they were surprised that 
Congo was doing more to empower women in ministry than either U.S.A. 
or Canada. Accompanying them to the North Carolina MB Churches 
was memorable and sobering. Coming from a family that had lived in 

1. See Mennonite Brethren Herald (August 6, 1993), pp. 7-11, for a fairly detailed report of 
the debate, discussion, and decisions regarding women in ministry, as reported by Don Ratzlaff. 
He includes some specific quotes of things said by women at the mics, “I believe the majority of 
the women in our Mennonite Brethren conference oppose this resolution, but the voices of a few 
keep pushing it.” Another woman challenged the motivation of her sisters in the church who have 
expressed an interest in pastoral leadership “against the clear teaching of Scripture.” Ratzlaff also 
quotes a male delegate who noted later: “Given such comments, perhaps it was understandable why 
only one woman spoke in favor of the recommendation. “Women could not speak (in favor) without 
being considered self-serving.” 


2. Delores Histand Friesen, ed., All Are Witnesses: A Collection of Sermons by Mennonite 
Brethren Women (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1996). 
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Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indiana, and Mississippi, and given my years in 
West Africa, I realized these Congolese young people had no idea how 
endangered they might be if they missed some of the Southern racial cues 
and protocols. When one of them ran a dangerously high fever, a nurse in 
that congregation followed the emergency vehicle in her car and insisted 
that we travel 70 miles to better health care in a neighboring state, to 
make sure he was safe and well served. My prophetic voice and sense of 
justice was jolted awake that night and I decided ministry must be more 
than teaching, preaching, and service. We are called also to advocate, 
protest, and work for justice and healing. 

Years later, in another North Carolina MB Church, the silence was 
deafening when it was announced that the Canadian MB Conference had 
opened the door to women in ministry through their 2006 resolution. I 
was thrilled and began to clap, but no one else joined in. Another hard 
lesson: it is difficult to rejoice with other congregations or conferences 
who move at a different speed or in directions different from our own. 

Although I love writing and have three published books, and eight 
invited chapters in other people’s books, there was never time or energy to 
do the writing that other professors seemed to get done, primarily because 
of the emotional and spiritual investment in therapy, which I have always 
done alongside my teaching and board work. A woman military chaplain 
comforted me by recognizing that all my seemingly disparate published 
writings have a central theme: pastoral care.? She acknowledged again 
that my vocation, even in writing, has centered around service, ministry, 
and love. 

This year I will turn 80. By the time this book is published it will 
be three-quarters of a century since I and others first nurtured my call 
to ministry—to be a missionary, to write, to teach, to nurture, to grow 
in the things of God, to understand life, and to help others along the 
way. All these things started within me before I went to school at age 
six. I have seen many changes and have been blessed and inspired by 
many courageous women in ministry, especially in Asia and Africa. My 
ministry now is mostly counseling or hospitality and cooking. When I 
counsel persons in deep despair, grief, or anger, I am so thankful to be 
able to come to that task not only as a licensed and trained therapist, but 
also as a pastor, who has a deep love for Scripture and a deep belief in 
the need for the community of faith to surround those who are broken. 


3. See footnote 15 for a list in Delores Friesen, “God’s Work and the Life of the Mind,” 
Direction 46/2 (Fall 2017): 148-163. 
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If I could do life over, my first choice would still be to pastor. What 
other vocation allows one to work with persons across the entire life span 
from conception to death, and combines preaching, teaching, study, 
prayer, writing, poetry/liturgy/art, counseling, and justice and advocacy 
work? What has been most meaningful in my more than 30-year career 
as a professor at Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary/Fresno Pacific 
University Biblical Seminary? It’s been the incredible opportunity to 
nurture and bring out the gifts of others in ways that sets them free to 
minister within the church and outside the church’s walls. Iam immensely 
grateful to God and to the Mennonite Brethren Church for these many 
years of joyful work. Iam humbled and grateful for the trust given to me 
and for the opportunities to encourage and strengthen others. 


Delores Friesen and her husband Stan have 
two homes, one in Goshen, Indiana, where they 
enjoy their family, and one in Fresno, California, 
where she continues to mentor, teach, write, and 
counsel. She loves to grow and share roses, camelias, 
orchids, and vegetables. The International Church, 
friendship, and hospitality are primary avenues of 
ministry. 
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Death, resurrection, and 


the call to bear witness 


Sherri Guenther Trautwein 


But on the first day of the week, at early dawn, they came to the tomb, taking 
the spices that they had prepared. They found the stone rolled away from the 
tomb, but when they went in, they did not find the body. While they were 
perplexed about this, suddenly two men in dazzling clothes stood beside them. 
The women were terrified and bowed their faces to the ground, but the men 
said to them, ‘Why do you look for the living among the dead? He is not here, 
but has risen. Remember how he told you, while he was still in Galilee, that 
the Son of Man must be handed over to sinners, and be crucified, and on the 
third day rise again.’ Then they remembered his words, and returning from 
the tomb, they told all this to the eleven and to all the rest. Now it was Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the mother of James, and the other women with 
them who told this to the apostles. But these words seemed to them an idle 
tale, and they did not believe them. — Luke 24:1-11 


ile the closing chapters of the Gospel of Luke, we read words that form 
the very foundation of our faith. Jesus—handed over, crucified, buried. 
Jesus—not here, not dead, but alive! The hope bound up in this story 
animates our belief as Christians. It is impossible to read these words 
with too much enthusiasm or expectation or emphasis: He is not here, 
but has risen! 
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Luke 24 contains one of four Gospel accounts of the empty tomb 
and Jesus’ victory over death, the final enemy. And it is Luke’s account, 
in particular, that has accompanied me as my own story has unfolded. 
‘The story of a woman discerning her call to pastoral ministry within the 
life of the church—a church that has too often dismissed or outright 
rejected the leadership of women in pastoral roles. The words of Luke 
24:8-11 have hovered over and around me—emboldening me, haunting 
me, revealing for me the great privilege, the great responsibility, and the 
great cost of a call to bear witness to truth. 


A call interrupted 

When I was about four or five years old, the pastor of my family’s church 
prayed a word over me: “God is calling her to serve.” I heard this story 
for the first time when I was a young adult, discerning my vocation, and 
although I did not know this story as a child or teenager, when I heard 
it, | immediately felt a connection to this blessing and the fruit it had 
already borne in my life. I had sensed this call within my own spirit. I 
had felt God’s leading and had begun to discover God’s gifting. I had 
been nurtured by God’s people and invited to serve in God’s church. This 
prophetic and prayerful memory felt like a piece of a puzzle falling into 
place. A door opening to a future I was struggling to find. God had called 
me. I had heard this word in the quietness of my spirit and so had others 
in my community of faith. 

But what did this mean? What would this call look like in my own 
life? 

I was raised in an evangelical church. A church that prayed and sang 
and studied the Bible. A church that supported missionaries, hosted yearly 
vacation Bible school camps for children in our small, rural community, 
and built relationships with youth through games, hay rides, and lots of 
love. My faith was nurtured and my gifts as a leader were recognized, 
even as a child. As I grew up, the people of this church welcomed me into 
a variety of settings—committees, service groups, worship teams, and 
community choirs. They invited me to lead devotionals among my peers, 
to teach Bible stories to little kids. They sent me off to Bible college with 
their blessing. They had done everything they could to set me on the path 
God was preparing for me—a path marked by service and love. 

I remember this season of my life with gratitude. I am thankful for 
the love and the care heaped on me by my church family. I am thankful 
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for their faithfulness and their grace, for the trust they placed in me. I left 
my small-town church not knowing there were ceilings I would bump 
into, not understanding there would be doors that would remain closed. 
I left not realizing that even in the deep experience of love and grace I 
had known, there were limitations in place and lines that were not to 
be crossed. I did not know that my life as a woman discerning a call to 
ministry would be marked by death, before it was raised to life through 
the power of resurrection. I did not know I would learn the way of Jesus 
most acutely through my efforts to find my place within his church. 

I arrived at Bible college eager to learn and overwhelmed to find 
myself in a place I had been searching for my entire life. I immersed 
myself in my studies, my friendships, and the opportunity to explore my 
faith in a new way. I remember walking down a hallway on campus and 
realizing I would not be here for one year as initially planned, but that it 
was time to switch my one-year degree to the four-year track. But, what 
should my major be? A Bachelor of Theology or a Bachelor of Christian 
Education? I shook my head a little—Christian Education, of course. 
The Bachelor of Theology was for those preparing to be pastors or for 
advanced academic study, and more specifically, was almost entirely the 
domain of men. I could see myself writing curriculum for Sunday school 
kids and youth ministries. Yes, Christian Education, this had to be it! A 
fire began to burn in my heart. I was finding my place. 

I was also excelling in my schoolwork. Professors began to encourage 
me to consider the Bachelor of Theology; it offered the most opportunities 
once I finished my time at college, and possibly even a doorway into 
graduate work. The main differences were language study of Greek and 
maybe Hebrew, a pastoral methods course, and a couple of homiletics 
classes. I took a deep breath and determined I could probably manage it, 
even if I did not really need these courses down the line. After all, I took 
Calculus in Grade 12 and that clearly was not in my future. 

The four years of my undergraduate degree flew by, and soon I 
found myself in my final year and considering what would come next. In 
my time at Bible college, I had heard the story of God’s call on my life 
as a young girl, served as a chaplain to our traveling college choir, been 
invited to preach in chapel, and was gaining a deeper understanding of 
my own gifts and interests. Not one to pass up an opportunity, I elected to 
participate in the accreditation process of the denomination—the process 
that prepares those who will serve as pastors after graduation. I already 
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had my eye on a Master’s degree, so it was not clear that accreditation 
was all that important, but I did it anyway. Who knew what doors might 
open after graduation? 

There were five of us who studied together regularly—two women 
and three men. The men regularly compared notes with me and my 
female classmate, and eagerly accepted our insights and the cookies we 
had baked in preparation for our study sessions. We were approaching 
the all-important week of interviews and decided it was time to turn 
our attention from the general Bible and theology questions to some of 
the “hot-button” issues that might come up. Top of the list: women in 
ministry. 

The conversation did not go on very long before it became clear to 
me and my friend that our male classmates held a somewhat shocking and 
hurtful position. No, you two should not be pastors. Definitely not lead 
pastors, anyway. Maybe music pastors or children’s pastors or directors of 
this ministry or that. Possibly missions, but not church work in North 
America. My friend and I were devastated. What had all the sharing 
of notes and the common experience of preparation been about? We 
were good enough to be study partners—tutors in some cases—but not 
colleagues? According to our classmates, we were not called. We were not 
wanted. At the end of the day, our gifts and abilities were an unfortunate 
misalignment with God’s plan for our lives and for the church. 

I had not been prepared for this. Not explicitly, anyway. But as I 
sorted through the pain of this experience, I realized this shadow had 
loomed large for a long time. It had contributed to my own uncertainty 
about my vocational path. In high school, when asked what I wanted 
to pursue as a career, I said on at least one occasion, “If I was a man, 
I'd be a pastor...but I can't, so I’m still working that out.” Even at Bible 
college, though I transitioned into the Bachelor of Theology stream, I 
had quickly identified that for the purpose of pursing an academic track, 
not pastoral ministry. 

I graduated and I carried on to Master's level work. I was delighted 
and once again, eager to learn and grow in a new environment. I was 
still swimming in evangelical waters, but now in a divinity college that 
affirmed women as leaders at all levels. And, to my surprise, I found 
myself questioning. I had been pushing for many years to clear a space for 
myself and the women around me. Now, I was being welcomed with open 
arms. Was this for real? Was this...okay? It was a confusing time in some 
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ways, but my eye was now set on the long-game—PhD studies—and I 
set aside any considerations of pastoral ministry. Too much uncertainty 
and the potential for too much pain and rejection lurked down that path. 
Academia felt a much safer, much more hospitable, space. 

I set aside those considerations, that is, until life, and my home 
congregation, once again got my attention. I was home for the summer 
between year one and two of my Master’s degree. I had no job, but 
living at home was cheaper than living two provinces away and being 
unemployed. Within a couple of weeks of being home, the pastor of my 
parent’s church resigned. It was a surprisingly quick transition and the 
congregation found themselves, rather abruptly, without a pastor. The 
question was raised at the (all male) board of elders: “What about Sherri? 
Isn't she trained for this kind of thing?” 

I accepted with gusto. I preached a series on the Gospel of Luke 
that spanned the summer. I helped oversee summer programming. I 
worked on policies and tidied up nooks and crannies throughout the 
church building. I was in my element. And, on the very last Sunday of 
my interim role, a dear saint I had known all my life shook my hand as 
she left the sanctuary and said to me, “Sherri, if you were a man, wed 
just hire you.” 

Ouch. Words spoken with genuine appreciation and love. Words 
revealing the truth of the impossible situation I found myself in. Words I 
have carried with me ever since that day. Gifted, but not allowed to step 
into the role right in front of me. Appreciated, but not embraced to lead 
and to serve within the church. 

So, I carried on with academic work, now enrolled in doctoral 
studies, occasionally picking up a summer gig here or there to “fill in” 
when the pastor of a church was going on an extended vacation or a 
congregation found themselves in the search process for their next long- 
term hire. Little by little, I was drifting away from the denomination I 
grew up in where women’s gifts were still limited and debate still raged 
about acceptable polity and practice. The president of the denomination 
invited me to contribute a paper to the conversation on the ordination 
of women and their acceptance into pastoral roles. I was once again 
drawn to Luke’s Gospel and examined the story of the women disciples 
who followed Jesus. I lent my voice and academic insight to the debate, 
but at this point, I was no longer connected to this denominational 
body in any meaningful way. I had decided to find a home within a 
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worshiping community where the question had been more or less settled. 
I watched as female friends of mine began to take on pastoral positions 
within denominational families that celebrated and embraced the gifts of 
women. I attended a church with a female lead pastor—a first for me. I 
relaxed into this way of relating to the church and continued to say yes 
when opportunities to minister in lay or interim capacities were placed 
in front of me. 

This series of yeses led to a Tim Horton’s in Kitchener, Ontario, 
where my husband, Kevin, and I sat across from a retired Mennonite 
pastor. We had gotten to know him and he had been mentoring and 
supporting me as I served in an interim role in a local congregation. 
He looked us both square in the eye and asked what we were going to 
do about serving the church. He believed we were—both of us—called 
to pastoral ministry. This surprised and inspired us. Could we serve, 
together? What would this look like? 

With this man’s encouragement and blessing, we did the only thing 
we could do: take the next clear step. We began to put our name in 
with denominational ministers, filling out forms and discerning where 
we would be willing to move and what sorts of ministries we felt called 
to pursue. Some awkward interviews and a lack of call-backs had us 
questioning the insight of our dear, retired friend. But then, we saw 
it—a church searching for two pastors in Edmonton, Alberta: Lendrum 
Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Even the brief description of the congregation felt like an excellent 
fit. We were currently living in Ontario, but we were ready to jump at 
the chance to move west, closer to both our families. Maybe this was the 
door we would be called to walk through? 

Sometimes, things are that simple. You apply for a great job, you 
get it. Done. Sometimes, things are much more complicated. It would 
be another year before a path to Lendrum MB would open up. (The 
church name is now Lendrum Mennonite Church.) And, when it did, 
they had already hired Carol Penner in the senior pastor position and 
were now looking for an assistant pastor, as in a singular position. But 
we were prepared to be creative. In consultation with the congregation 
and with Carol, it was determined Kevin and I would share a position— 
two assistants—and perhaps in time more opportunities would present 
themselves. 

Now serving in a Mennonite Brethren church, I found myself living 
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into new freedoms and opportunities. Carol, the senior pastor under 
whom I began my own pastoral ministry, was a skilled and generous 
mentor. A rare and beautiful gift, to be guided by a woman senior 
pastor. Lendrum, the congregation that called me to pastoral work and 
service, was also supportive and generous. They provided opportunities 
for me to participate in conference events, professional development, 
and eventually a sabbatical. They navigated the logistics of a maternity 
leave and return, all while I was employed as a part-time assistant turned 
associate pastor. There was never a suggestion that my participation or 
development was second to anyone else on staff. I was welcomed into the 
pulpit, into teaching ministry, and into the general work of the church. 
As I write this, lam beginning my sixth month of serving as full-time lead 
pastor at Lendrum, a dream that for so many years seemed impossible, a 


call repeatedly interrupted, finally fulfilled. 


A call complicated 

But, even dreams fulfilled are not free of struggle, and my relationship 
to the congregation I serve and my relationship to the denominational 
family we belong to are not completely aligned. I have observed and 
experienced the anticipated aches of community life at Lendrum— 
wounds of the past in need of healing and restoration, growing pains 
when it comes to the inclusion of women’s voices. But, at the end of the 
day, women do serve as pastors, board chairs, Sunday school teachers, 
lead musicians, community organizers, and spiritual leaders in all aspects 
of our life together at Lendrum. Representation is present at all levels in 
an ongoing way. 

My attendance at MB conference meetings and events, however, 
consistently reveals that women in ministry leadership are still very 
much in the minority. Keynote speakers, worship leaders, and seminar 
facilitators are overwhelmingly men—not to mention trying to network 
with other women who serve as pastors! 

Whenever I have taken the opportunity to note on an evaluation 
form or raise a conversation about representation, I hear a common 
refrain, “There just weren't any qualified women to speak to that.” Or 
“It’s not intentional, that’s just the way it worked out this time.” These 
responses, given once or twice, may be rightly descriptive of a particular 
situation. But repeatedly? They serve to condition a certain kind of 
response. 
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Just. Don’t. Say. Anything. 

Bringing these things up makes one look petty or weak or negative. 
Isn't everyone just doing the best they can? Have patience. In time, things 
will get better. Look, they are changing already! 

This tension and this plea for patience is not an uncommon refrain 
heard by those pulling up a seat around the table. A table that had, in 
the very recent past, excluded them altogether. And, just because change 
is “on the books,” doesn’t mean it has permeated our communities and 
leadership spaces in transformative and redemptive ways. Cautions and 
restrictions still hang in the air: 

Be grateful for the opportunity you've been given. 

Be agreeable—dont rock the boat. 

Be careful—your voice is tolerated, but not essential. Your invitation 
here could be revoked at any time. 

Be excellent, always, or well look for another diverse body (in this 
case—a womans body) to take your place. 

‘These sentiments are not uttered aloud. At least, not typically. But, 
they come together to form a powerful undercurrent that tugs just below 
the surface. Instead of genuine teamwork, there is a fragile tokenism and 
the unsettling feeling that the bubble might burst at any time. Instead of 
space to learn and grow, there is the pressure to immediately contribute 
without any missteps or flaws. Instead of a generous welcome, there are 
subtle reminders that “you are new to this” or “you cant say it that way.” 
Sometimes being a woman in ministry leadership in the MB family feels 
lonely and precarious: a dubious invitation to break down barriers, brace 
for the storm, not say too much, and do it all with a smile. All these 
cautions beg the question: whose table is it anyway? 

I have been blessed to stand on some very tall shoulders. The MB 
church wrestled with the question of women in ministry leadership for 
more than 50 years! And change came, but only because of women who 
spoke up and women who submitted to discussion about them and 
around them. The tide began to turn, but only on account of men who 
advocated for women’s inclusion at all levels of leadership, even when it 
cost them their own positions or opportunities. I have read some of these 
stories. I have spoken with some of these women and men. It is a painful 
history that has created space for a new era of church life, a new day 
birthed out of turmoil, confusion, and controversy. 

As I reflect on this history that is now intersecting with my story, 
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I am drawn back to Luke’s account of the women at the empty tomb. 
Women who had attended to Jesus’ teaching and had been formed for 
ministry. Women who went to the tomb—the place of death and loss—to 
love and serve their Savior and friend. Women who were surprised by the 
words of the angels, and yet, were equipped to receive and comprehend 
the truth of the miraculous moment. Women who were first entrusted 
with the task of sharing the good news of resurrection. Women who were 
not believed by those who had also learned from Jesus, heard his words, 
and counted themselves among his disciples. Death, resurrection, and 
the call to bear witness. 

Did the rejection of the women’s testimony make it any less true? 
Any less a message of God’s steadfast love and provision for life? Was their 
witness in some way flawed or corrupted, so unnatural it could not be 
embraced? 

At times, questions such as these have haunted me, leading me to 
wonder if my testimony is untrue. If my witness is flawed or corrupted 
because I am a woman endeavoring to enter a man’s world. Am / 
being unfaithful? Am / being arrogant? Am J overreaching in search of 
something God did not create a space for within God’s peaceable reign? 
I am not the first woman, and sadly, I will not be the last, who ponders 
these questions in her heart of hearts. 


A call already/not yet 

By the grace of God, these questions no longer lurk in the shadows for 
me. They have been dispelled by the holy, sacred light that shines from 
the empty tomb. Thanks be to God! 

I imagine that men who experience a call to ministry might gravitate 
to the stories of Moses or David or the apostle Paul. Or they might think 
of mentors from their own life and experience who have spoken into 
their lives, in word and deed. They might see themselves in these stories, 
learn from them, gain confidence and take courage from the work of God 
in the lives of these faithful servants. This is very important, and it should 
not be difficult to see that this connection and this discipleship comes, in 
part, because they are men reading stories and learning from the examples 
of faithful men who led God's people over the span of generations. 

This remains a challenge for women discerning their call. What does 
it look like for a woman to read her Bible and consider her own history 
and the roles women have played, the spaces they have inhabited when 
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it comes to leading among God’s people? Women must allow themselves 
to read the holy Scripture with eyes that see how God has invited women 
into the story of sharing good news. Space must be created for women to 
lead, to represent, to step into all roles in all times and places. This is no 
longer a “nice to have,” it’s a “got to have” if our family of faith is serious 
about opening its welcome to women in ministry leadership. 

For my part, I find myself looking to Mary Magdalene, Joanna, 
Mary, the mother of James, and the other women who made their way 
to the tomb that first Easter morning. I am inspired by women I work 
alongside as colleagues and friends today. Women who have served 
sacrificially and with the greatest of love. Women who have shown up 
and stand in the most difficult of places. Women who have been taught 
and continue to learn what it means to interpret the words of Jesus on 
this side of resurrection. Women of courage who have ministered without 
faltering, even as they are dismissed on account of their gender. 

What Mary and Joanna and Mary and other women have too often 
experienced is a death I will die again and again as I serve as a woman 
in ministry leadership. There will always be some who will doubt my 
strength, my insight, and my ability for no reason other than that I am 
not a man. Some who will pass me over or dismiss my contribution as 
“less than.” Some who will take advantage of me or pass off my gift as 
their own. In this rejection of who I am and what I have to share, | will 
find myself taking up my cross and following Jesus—the One who also 
experienced rejection, dismissal, and exploitation, even among those he 
loved the most and served with his very life. 

I endure this, knowing that this is a cross that leads to resurrection; 
that in the already/not yet way of God’s reign, this is coming to pass. I 
participate in Christ’s resurrection every time I step up toa pulpit to preach 
and a young girl in my congregation sees me there—a truth spoken about 
the gifts women have to share and the places they are invited to share 
them. This resurrection is unfolding every time I attend a conference or 
join a meeting where an overwhelmingly male-dominated space is forced 
to acknowledge that in some congregations, women are called to lead—a 
witness to the fullness of God’s family. Christ’s resurrection is present 
every time I, Sherri, a woman called by the grace of God to serve the 
people of God with humility and love, live my calling and share my gifts, 
empowered by the Spirit. In all these “already” ways, I bear witness to the 
good news made known through the power of an empty tomb, and so do 
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the many women who came before me and who will come after me. May 


I always be faithful to sharing the message God has given me to share. 
Thanks be to God. 


Sherri Guenther Trautwein is lead pastor of 
Lendrum Mennonite Church in Edmonton, 
Alberta. She is married to Kevin and together they 
have two elementary-aged children. In addition to 
pastoral and family life, Sherri fills her days with 
books, knitting, and coffee (but, the greatest of 
these is coffee!). 
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"This ‘small-but mighty’ volume fills a 
needed gap because it explores the 
personal experiences of women who 
have done the hard work of 
leadership in the context of the local 
church and MB family during a time 
when they were a minority voice.” 


BRAD SUMNER 
PASTOR, JERICHO RIDGE COMMUNITY CHURCH 


n Holy Ground grew out 

of a wish to set the lived 

experience of women 
alongside—or within—the 
institutional history of women in 
leadership ministry among 
Mennonite Brethren, as recently 
written by Doug Heidebrecht. His 
excellent narrative of 
denominational meetings, motions, 
and debates on the subject is 
invaluable, but it was real women 
who were under the spotlight 
during all that discussion and it’s the 
voices of real women who need to 
be on record as well with their 
recollections of this history. In this 
book we hear some of those voices, 
telling their compelling stories. 
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